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INTRODUCTION. 


Once upon a time this island of Great Britain had some 
spots where men and women and little children dwelt, or 
w'ere believed to dwell, in innocence, ignorance, and con- 
tent. Travellers seldom visited them ; poets saw them in 
their dreams, and novelists told stories of them : but these 
days are now past. Thanks to steam-boats and stage- 
coaches, there is not a spot to which an ignorant or sage 
human being can retire, where his eye will not be delight- 
ed or offended by a dark column of smoke, or his ear gra- 
tified or grated by the rattling wheels of a carriage. It 
is perhaps a consequence of this invasion of retirement 
that all arc tempted from their homes, and that while one 
h.alf of the population is on the highway.s, the other half is 
on the narrow- seas. This love of travel, however, is in 
the vast maiority limited to the neighbouring countries of 
Europe ; but the ardour of curiosity, and an ambitious 
desire of c^scaping from the beaten track, has of late years 
induced not a few scientific and enterprising travellers to 
ovornrn the renowmed lands of Greece and Egypt, whose 
inhabitants stare with astonishment at men flying with im- 
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patience from town to town, exploring ruins : measuring 
pyramids ; groping in dark caverns ; analyzing tlic various 
properties of earth, air, and w'ater ; carrying off mutilated 
gods and goddesses ; packing iij) common stones and 
pebbles, as if they were rubies and diamonds ; and even 
bearing away the carcases of the dead, strangel)* preferring 
the withered frame of a female mummy, which has been 
mouldering for four thousand years in its sepulchre, to 
the loveliest specimens of living and animated beauty. 

The uniformed natives of these countries, \vhose condi- 
tion is much to he deplored, are not aware that the great 
Samuel Johnson has said, that Whatever raises the past, 
the distant, and the future, above the present, exalts us in 
the dignity of human beings f’ wliich is an unanswerably 
good reason for the preference given to mummies over 
every living object, however fascinating. 

The rage of the present day for mummies and other 
delectable reliques of antiquity has deluged Egypt with 
itinerant men of science and research, who have quite ex- 
hausted that land of wonders ; and those wdio have lately 
visited it have been reduced, from actual w^ant of other 
aliment, to the necessity of preying upon their prederessors. 



many of whom have been cruelly mangled, and some 
wholly devoured. 

These wandering tribe.s of writers, who are, in a certain 
degree, subject to the same motives which force the Iioi'dcs 
of Tai tary to change their places of abode, have recently 
begun to migrate into Syria, Asia Minor, and some have 
actually penetrated as far as Persia. This lias given me 
no small alarm, for I have long had designs upon tlmt 
country myself ; I had seen something of it, and had in- 
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dulgcd a hope that I mighty at my leisure, gratify the 
public by allowing them to participate in my stock of 
information ; but being of an indolent disposition, I de- 
ferred the execution of this, my favourite plan, until that 
anticipated period of repose, the prospect of which, how- 
ever distant, has always cheered a life of vicissitude and 
labour. 

Kothiiig that had hitherto appeared respecting Persia at 
all frightened me. I am no historian, therefore I did not 
tremble at Sir John Malcolm’s ponderous quartos; I am 
no tourist, Mr. Morier’s Journeys gave me no uneasiness ; 
the learned Researches of Sir William Ouseley were 
enough to terrify an antiquarian, but that -was not my 
trade ; and, as I happen to have clumsy, untaught fingers, 
and little if any taste for the picturesque, I viewed without 
alarm the splendid volumes of Sir Robert Kcr Porter. 
Far different, however, was the case when that rogue 
Hajji Baha made his appearance. I perused him with 
anxiety, but was consoled by finding that., though he 
approached the very borders of my province, ho had made 
no sorions inroads. I %vas roused, however, into action, and 
determined in.stantly to rummage those trunks into which 
my sketches had been thrown as they were finished, and 
where many of them had slumbered undisturbed for nearly 
thirty years. 

I must warn the reader that the trunks here spoken of 
bear no rc.semblance whatever to those imaginary boxes 
which it has lately been the fashion to discover, filled with 
MSS. unaccountably deposited in them by some strange 
and mysterious wight ; mine are all reaB well-made, strong, 
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iron-clamped boxes, I had prepared with great care, 

in order that they might prescrye the papers 1 from time to 
time intrusted to them. I am well aware that this x>lain 
and true statement of the fact will, with many, diminish 
the interest of these pages ; but with others it will increase 
it; for they will bo gratified to find in them sketches talum 
on the spot, while the facts and the feelings to 'which they 
rekte were fresh and warm before mo; and I can truly 
affirm^ that the sense, the nonsense, the iinecdotcs, tlie 
fables, and the tales, — all, in short, which these volumes 
contain, with the excex)tion of a few sage reflections of my 
own, do actually belong to the good people amongst whom 
they profess to have been collected. 

Yet, partial as I -was to my secret hoard, it was long- 
before I could make uji my mind to publish. While' I 
was one day musing upon tlic subject, my utteuiion vras 
accidentally dra-\vn to a volume of Persian poetry that was 
lying on the table. A fid or lot, I exclaimed, shall ]nit an 
end to my indecision I Saying which, according fo the 
usage of my Persian friends in like cases, I shut niy eyes, 
opened the hook, and counting seven pages hack, rcjid I he 
first four lines, as follow's : 

“ Ht‘i’ kill sefer kei'tleh pesendeedeh slieved 
ZVit'ena-e-iioor kemai-esli doedeh slievtd 
Pilkoexeter es ftb nebaslied cheezeti 
Her jiili kill kooned mekani geiidoedcli shcvcd.” 

WJioever has travelled shall be approved ; 

Ilis p-.-rlections shall be rellected as from a mirror oflirkf. 

There caa be nothing more pure tbari water ; 

J;Uu wherever it stagrrates it Irecomos ofKmsive.'* 
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scripts forthwith to the bookseller ; who has been desired 
to keep me minutely informed of the success of these 
volumes ; and a hint has been given him, that if they meet 
with encouragement, the contents of the boxes before 
mentioned are far from being exhausted. 


NOTE TO THE EEADER. 


The usual orthograiDhy of some proper names has been 
altei’ed, with a view of rendering them more conformable to 
the pronunciation and tlie grammar of the langttages to whicdi 
they belong. For instance, our old friend and favourite, the 
caliph Hai’Oun-al-Raschid of the Arabian tales, appears under 
hi.s Arabic name of IIaroon-oor>Ilasheed, The critical reader 
will also discover that a few of the Eastern w'ords have not always 
been spelled exactly alike. This unintentional typographical 
inaccuracy was caused by the peculiar circumstances under which 
these volumes were printed. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Voyage from Bombay to the Persian Gulf. 

There is a monotony in a long sea-voyage, particularly to pas- 
sengers, which those who have never traversed the wide ocean 
cannot well understand. A fair or contrary wind, a calm or a 
storm, a man overboard, a strange sail, or the hooking of a shark, 
are events which rouse for the moment ; but the passenger soon 
sinks again into lii.s listless, restle.ss life, sitting half an hour 
below, walking another lialf hour on deck, holding on by the 
rigging when the ship rolls, looking over the gangway when the 
sea is smooth, watching the man casting the log, and waiting 
with anxiety to hear the latitude announced at twelve o’clock. 
His little incidents are, being in the -way of the officer of the 
watch when upon deck, and when below disturbing the captain’s 
calculations of the longitude, by laughing or talking witii other 
idlei'.s ; for that Is the class in which he is registered in the 
muster-roll of the crew. Witli me, however, there is a pursuit 
which helps to beguile a long voyage. I am always on the look- 
out for o(Ui characters, ami these abound at sea ; from which 
circuin.stanGe, I suppo.se, u e liave our common phrase of calling 
an out-of-tlie-way person “an odd fish,” alluding to the element 
where he is generally found. Such a one I met on board the 
frigate* in wlacli tve .sailed for Persia, and I shall give a .sketcli 
of him as taken at tlie moment. 

Thi.s man, wiioso name -was Peterson, was what he appeared 
to be, a blunt sailor : his experience in the Indian seas recom- 
mended him to the situation he now occupied, as acting master 
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of a frigate : he was a figure to play FalstafF, iKiing very stout, 
and nearly six feet high. He wore his clothes loose, tiad, when 
he came on board, a sailor, struck with his appearance, turning 
his quid as he eyed him, exclaimed, “ We .shall never he in dis- 
tress for canvass ; our new master wears a spare .set of sail.s,” 

I shall give Peterson’s history in hi.s own woials, as related 
after dinner the day he came on board, “ I have been,” .saiti lie, 
“ thirty-two years at sea, and have seen both cnluis and .storms. 
When a young man, I was stuck full of arrow.s by .some savage 
Americans ; and but for a tobacco-box, which stopjied one. that, 
hit upon a vital part, I should have gone to Davy’s locker at 
that time. Since I came to this country, twenty-eight yeans 
ago, I have had many ups and downs, but weatliered them all 
pretty tolerably till three years since, when coming to Bombay 
in a small sloop, I was laid on board by some pirates belonging 
to Bate.* We fought a.s well as we could, but the rascals were 
too many for us, and while we were defending one part of the 
vessel they sprung on board at another, giving a fire, at the satite 
lime, which killed my owner close beside me. A passenger then 
jumped overboard, for which, thought I, ‘ you are a fool for 
let the w'orst come to the M^orst, a man may do tlial at any time. 
One of these fellows looking at me cried ‘ !Mar havamee,’ whicii 
means, ‘ kill the rascal.’ ‘Mut mar,’ ‘don’t kill liim,’ said a 
soft-hearted looking fellow, and defended me frotn the blow ; so 
they did not kill me, but stripped and bound me to the capstan, 
and away they took us to Bate. When we came tluiro, the chitif 
or head fellow came on board, and I fully expected we slioulil be 
sent ashore and hanged. Wlien this chap sent for me, J, ivas a 
pretty figure ; I had not been shaved fur three wec:ks, and I iva.s 
wrapped round with a top-gallant stiuMing sail. ‘ What are 
you r’ said the fellow'. ‘ An Englishman,’ .said 1. ‘ Very well ; 
I won’t kill you.’ ‘ Faith,’ thinks I, ‘ I’m very ghul of that.’ 
‘ My people,’ says he, ‘are all big thieves.’ ‘Egad,’ tluiik.s I, 

‘ you are the biggest of the gang.’ lie then asked me what 
money or property I had ; and I thought at one time he hioked 
as if he would liave given, it back ; .so I tells him ail, even ff) my 
gold watch. The wdiole w'as about five thomsaiid rupees. ‘ Well, 

* The island of Bate is situated at the iiorth-we.stern c,xtreuiitv of die 
GulfofCutch. 
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well/ says lie, ‘it shall be taken care of / and I suppose it was, 
for I never saw a rap of it, only five rupees that the villain gave 
me, in a present, as he called it, to bear my expenses when he 
sent me and my crew to Bombay. 

“ I left Bate, notwithstanding my losses, as happy as could be, 
to get out of their clutches alive ; and after some days we 
reached Bombay in a pretty pickle ; my feet were swelled, I had 
not shaved since my capture, and I had only a few ragged clothes 
on. Two rupees were left out of the five, and with them I went 
to a tavern and ordered breakfast ; %vhen it was over I told one 
of the servants to call his master. In came an English waiter, 
with Ins head all powdered, shuffling and mincing, saying, as he 
entered the room, ‘Do you want me, Sir?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘I 
want you : I have been plundered, and have got no cash, and 
will thank you to lend me twenty or thirty rupees.’ ‘ What are 
you — a common sailor?’ ‘ Not quite,’ says I ; ‘ but I want the 
money to get a few clothes, and then I can go to my friends.’ 
‘ I am not master of this house,’ said this gentleman, and out he 
skips. I saw no more of him or his tw'enty rupees ; and when 
I told a servant to get me a tiffin, lie said I Iiad not paid for my 
breakfast. As I was jawing with this fellow, a Parsee* came 
in, and asked me if I had not better go to the bazar, and borrow 
some clothes, and then go to my friends. Well, God knows, I 
had not much heart to do any thing ; for the unkindness of my 
countryman, after all I had suffered, cut me just as if 1 had been 
cut with a knife; l)ut I thought 1 might as well follow the 
Parsee, who was one of those fellows that go about Bombay 
trying v.diat they can make of every body they meet. I goes 
first to one shop, and tries things on ; and when they fit, I says, 
‘ I will pay you to-morrow ;’ but the fellow says, ‘ No ; ready 
money.’ Well, I was obliged to strip again : this happened at 
four simps, and I was quite tired, when a good fellow, who keeps 
No. 18, of the Great Bazar, said I might fit myself, and pay 
when I could. I then got rigged, and stood away for Mr. 
Adamson, wdiom I had before known. I met him at the door of 

* Parsee is the name of the (loscendants of the ancient Persians, who still 
retain tlie usages and religion of their forefathers. There are many of these 
followers of l^oroustor at Bombay, where they form, if not the most nume- 
rous, the most respectohle part of the native commoai^. 
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liid house, and he did not know me ; but when I told him my 
story — ‘Oh!’ says he, quite pitiful, ‘are you the poor fellov/ 
who has suffered so much? I will get you a berih in another 
ship — and take this.’ So saying, he gives me one hundred 
rupees. Well, I thanked him ; and next goes to Captain Phillips, 
and got from him a present of two gold inohurs, and six suits of 
good clothes, from top to toe. He made me report and write 
three or four sheets about Eate, and how I had been used ; and 
then sent me to the governor, Mr. Duncan, who gets all the long 
story from me again, and then gave me one hundred rupees. I, 
had now two hundred and thirty rupees and clean rigging. 1 
goes again to the tavern, and sings out lustily for tiffin. Well, 
they look and sees I am quite a different thing from before, and 
so become mighty civil and attentive. The waiter begs ray 
pardon — says he was mistaken — and that he had t-wenty rupees 
ready, and would give me any aid I liked. ‘ D — n yoitr aid,’ 
says I ; ‘ you are very ready to give it to any person Avho rlnes 
not want it,’ It was a great treat to me to serve him as I did : 
I eat ray tiffin, paid for it on the ta])le, and left tlie hou.se. 

“ Well,” said Peterson, “ to make a long story short, I went 
in a China ship, and last year got the connnaml of a VfSisel 
belonging to a Pensian merchant, who trades to tlie Calf. ITe 
w'as a bad owner, had no credit, and, what with that atul the 
fear of the Arabs, I had a troublesome time of it. We [larted ; 
and he ha.s got another captain, rather black to be sr.re, but htj 
likes him all the better, I suppose, from being nearer hi.s own 
vile colofir than I was ; and I, by this means, being along shore, 
having no money or credit, am glad to come as aeting-raaslcr of 
this here ship. I thank God I have good health, and don’t 
complain ; many are wor.se off than I am.” 

Such was our master’s* history. In a conversation 1 had 
with him, as wa were walking tlie deck, tlie day we arrived at 
Muscat, I asked him if he had a wife ? “ Ku .said he. ‘‘You 

were never married, then?” “ I didn’t say so,” he replied. “ I 
beg your pardon,” sau.1 I. “ Oh ! no harm, no harm • tln^ 
honest truth never need be hid; I was married; but talking a 

'• This old sailor is now no more. He continued unlucky till he found a 
f>;euer()us patron at Bombay, whose active benevolence gave repose and 
fort to his latter days. 
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long voyage, being away seven years, and my letters (of which, 
by the by, I wrote but few) miscarrying, what does niy wife do, 
but marries again. This I heard when I got home to England.” 
“And what did you do?” said I; “did you inquire after her?” 
“ Indeed I did not,” said Peterson with great indiiference ; “ I 
didn’t think her worth so much trouble ; she was glad, I suppose, 
to get rid of me, and, God knows, I was not sony to be shot 
of her.” 

I’lie vicissitudes to which sailors are subject train them to 
limr what are termed tlio ups and clowns of life better than any 
other men in the world. They appear, when afloat, not only to 
leave all tlieir cares on shore, but to forget the hardships incident 
to their conditicm. A remarkable instance of this was given by 
our captain, who told us that he went one day to see a tender, 
on board which there was a great number of men Avho had just 
been pressed, and who, though strictly confined in their floating 
prison, were, nevertheless, joining in the chorus of one of our 
patriotic airs, and singing u’ith great glee the old soiig; — 

“ Who are so free as we sons of the waves?” 
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CHAPTEB IL 

Muscat, 

“Land from the mast-head!” “What does it look like?’ 
“ Hig'Ii land, sir, on the larboard bow, strctchinp’- away to the 
north-west.” “ Can yon see land to starbem’d ?” “ Xo,” 

“ Then,” says the captain, witli some little swell, “ wo have just 
hit it ; the watch is a good one ; and three or four hours of this 
will bring us into Muscat,” The prediction proved correct. 
Now. if I understood perspective and retrospective, how [ would 
delight my readers by contrasting the l)arreu rocky hills of 
Arabia, where not a trace of vegetable nature is to be found, 
with the shaded shores of Ceylon, and the dark forests that clothe 
the lofty mountains of Malabar 1 But I am not a picturescpie 
traveller ; suffice it therefore to say, the ari<l hills we were now 
contemplating protect, by almost encircling it, a cove, at the 
extremity of which is a small plain, crowded with liigh houses, 
which form the city of Muscat. Thi,s emporium to tlu; titido of 
the ]?ersian Gulf is defended by batteries which command its 
narrow entrance, as well as by fortifications that cover every 
part of the uneven and mis-shapen hills and crags aroiuitl it, 
Muscat is governed by a prince whose title is Imam, aufi 
whose authority, like that of many chiefs in Arabia, is more of a 
patriarchal tlian despotic character. Though he Itas largo fleets, 
including some fine frigates, and a considerable army to gar- 
rison his possessions on the coast of Africa, the shores of Arabia, 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf, he must attenrl to the sum- 
mons of any inhabitant of Muscat who calls him to a <!ourt of 
justice, Yoiir sceptics who deny the existeiice of any just 
administration of power, except in the commonwealth of Europe, 
may call this a mere form. Be it so : yet the kuowlcdg(i that 
such a form was observed w^ent far, in any mind, to mark the 
character of this petty government. But it is the. eye, the d is- 
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po.sition, aud the judgment of the okserver, more than what is 
actually seen, that stamps the condition of distant nations with 
those wild have to form their opinions at second-hand ; aud the 
generality of rcader-s, who have their happine.ss grounded on a 
natural })r(;judico in favour of their own ways and usages, lean 
toward such as minister to their pride and patriotism, by throw- 
ing a dark .shade on all they meet different from Old England, 
or some of those countries in its vicinity, for which their good 
climate, cheap viands, and well ffavoured wanes have created a 
predilection. 

The eastern hemi.sphere continues to have a certain venerable 
air w'ith old men from a belief that the star of knowdedge fii'st 
enlightened its horizon: children delight in it from its con- 
taining the enchanting tales of the “ Thoiusand and one Nights;” 
ladies admii'e its flowered muslins, rich shawls, pure pearls, and 
brilliant diamonds ; merchants view it as a source of commercial 
wealth ; the naturalist, the botani.st, and the geologist, search its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, for unicorns, spikenard, 
splendid specimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic formations ; the 
English soldier looks to its fiehls for a harvest of reputation ; 
w'liile pious missionaries sally forth with more than military zeal, 
to reclaim the millions of the East from their errors, and dii’ect 
them in the path of life. 

Almo.st all these, liowever different their objects, concur in 
one sentiment, that the rulers of the East are de.sjjut,s, and their 
subjects slaves ; that the former are cruel, the latter degraded 
and miserable, and both ecpuilly ignorant. 

I had seen the father of the present Imam of Bluscat when I 
accompanied a former mission to Persia ; we had been introduced 
to him on board the Ganjava, his flag ship, of a thousand tons 
Inirthen, and carrying forty guns. We found him, though sur- 
rounded W'ith some state, very simply attired ; he had a shawl 
rolled round his head as a turban, and the Arab cloak, which 
hung o\'er his plain robes, was of white broad-cloth, no way 
ornamented; he wore no jewels, and had no arms, not even a 
dagger, about his person ; his manner was plain and manly, and 
marked his active enterpidsing character. The eyes of his crew 
(Arab-s, Kubian.s, and Abyssiuians), who were upon or near the 
quarter-deck, though they wandered now and then among his 
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visitors, were usually fixed on tlieir prince ; but tlieir countenance 
indicated affection, not fear ; and I could not but observe that 
be never looked at or spoke to any of them but with kindness. 

During this visit, while we were sitting under the awning 
spread over the deck, several captains of his largest vessels, who 
had just arrived from Bussorah, came on board. The Imam was 
in tlie eabin with the Envoy, and before he came out, I was 
pleased to see the hearty manner in which these commanders 
saluted and were received by almost all on board. “ (Sal am 
alicum !” (Peace be with you !) was heard from all, %Yhilo every 
one who met a friend took his right hand, and, after .shaking it, 
raised it as high as his breast. What appeared singular, was 
the e.xterit of this cordial and familiar greeting; it was not 
limited by those rules which are found neces.sary in more eivili.sed 
societies. The Arab sailor, however low his occu})ation, exhi- 
bited an ease and independence in addressing tlie commanders, 
which show'ed that, as far as the intercourse between man and 
man was concerned, he deemed himself hi.s equal. I asked a 
person sitting near me, if this familiarity did not now and then 
interfere with discipline? “ No,” he answered ; “ the line is well 
understood, and in cases of deviation there is a severe punish- 
ment ; for with us, Arabs, the right of addressing our superiors, 
as you have now seen, is our proude.st privilege, and its loss, 
which would be the consequence of the abuse of it, would be 
deeply felt, both as a privation and a disgrace.” 

The above scene Avas interrupted by the opening of. the cabin 
door, and every one fell into his place as the Imam came upon 
deck. He stood while the commanders, Avho had returned from 
tlieir voyage, advanced in their turns, according to their rank, 
and, taking his extended right hand in both their.s, pressed it, at 
the same time bending their bodies in a Ioav boAv, after Avhicli 
they raised their right hand in .salutation to their hea<h tliou 
placing it on their heart;, retired backwards. The Imam, after 
this ceremony was ended, seated himself, desiring us and all his 
principal officers to do the same. 

had a dinner prepared on board, of Avhich the Avhole party 
partook ; and when we came aAvay, I Avas struck, as avc ])a.esed 
under the stern of the A’'essel,_by seeing some of the Imam’s 
ladies, among Avhom vi''as his favourite M'ife, unveiled, looking at 
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us with eager curiosity. They appeared much pleased, which 
we imputed to the notice the Envoy had taken of the Imam’s 
sons, two fine boys, each of whom was gratified with appropriate 
presents. 

The view I had taken of the Imam’s court — the intercourse 
we had with him, his sons, and chief officers— the security which 
I observed merchants and other inhabitants, both Mahomedan 
and. Hindu, enjoying at Muscat, gave me a very pleasing im- 
pression of that place, and I had made a sketch of the manners 
aiifl customs of tlie people, no Avay unfavourable- This I showed 
one day to a friend, who wa.s a captain in the navy, who, rather 
to my snrpri.sG, burst into a fit of laughter, and said, he could 
show me a veiy opposite picture of the same scone. “ There is 
an order from the Admiralty,” said he, “ that the officers of a 
man-of-war, when they visit a port little known, should describe 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. I have a blunt 
fellow of a master, an excellent seaman, but who troubles himself 
very little with matters on sliore. Curious to have his observa- 
tions, and knowing that he had two or three times visited the 
town of Mu-scat, I insisted on his complying with orders, and 
filling up the column of his journal. lie evaded this duty as 
long as he could : at last, in despair, he w'ent to his cabin, and 
returning with his book, said, ‘ There, sir, I have obeyed orders, 
and you will find all I eould write about these black fellows, and 
all they deserve.’ I took the journal and read, 

‘ Inhabitants of Muscat. 

‘ As to manners they have none j and their customs are very 
beastly.’ ” 

This picture of the good master will no doubt be deemed by 
many truer than mine ; and travellers who limit their observa- 
tions to the busy beach, erow^ded with slave-s, covered with pack- 
ages of dates, blackened with flies, and scented with putrid salt 
fish, will be certain to prefer this laconic description of this rude 
and dirty people ; or, supposing them to enter the vile narrow 
streets of the town, and see (as they may) strings of slaves walk- 
ing, with a man following and calling out their prices as he exhi- 
bits tlicm in tliis ambulatory auction : — “ Number one — handsome 
young man, five hundred piastres 5 number two — a little older, 
but very healthy and strong, four hundred piastres and so on 
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till lie clesci'ibes his whole string of unhappy bipeds : — who 
\i-ould not turn with indignation and disgust Iroin such filth and 
abomination ! 

If, however, we have nerve enough to look a little farther 
into the scene which has been described, -we sliall find that the 
reason why houses are crowded upon each other, till cleauliness 
becomes impossible, is because men and their property arc pro- 
tected at this port against injustice and oppression ; and our dis- 
gust at the effect will in a great degree be removed by eonlem- 
platiug the cause. Even with regard to the sale of waves, of 
which Muscat is the great mart, though tlu! motle of di.s}io>ing 
of tliem appears to justify the master’s designation of the iidiabi- 
tants as licastly in their customs,” yet when we take a compa- 
rative view of the fate of the victims of this commerce, from the 
stain of which our own country is hardly yet purified, and which 
is still carried on, openly or clandestinely, by almost every power 
of civilised Europe, we shall be compelled to acknowledge the 
superior liumanity of Asiatic nations. 

The slave in eastern countries, after lie is trained to service, 
attains the condition of a favoured domestic ; his udojitiou of tiie 
religion of his master is usually the first step wdiicii conciliates 
the latter. Except at a few' sea-ports, he is seldom put to luird 
labour. In Asia there are no fields tilled by slaves, no manu- 
factories in which they are doomed to toil ; their occupations are 
all of a domestic nature, and good behaviour is rewarded by 
kindness and confidence, which raises them in the eoimnunity to 
which they belong. The term gholam, or slave, in Mahomedau 
countries, is not one of opprobrium, nor does it even convey fin* 
idea of a degraded condition. The Georgians, Isuhians, and 
Abyssinians, and even the Seedee, or Gaffree, as flic aoidiv' 
headed Africans are called, are usually married, and iheir cliil- 
dreu, who are ternied house-born,* become, in a mauner, parr (d 
their master’s family. They are deemed the most attaelmd uf 
his adherents ; they often inherit a considemblo pm tidu of ids 
wealth ; and not unfrequently (with the exception of the woulh-- 
hea{]cd Gaffree) lose, by a marriage in his family, or !>y some 
other equally respectable connexion, all trace of their origin. 

According to the Mahomedau law, the state of slavery is 
* Kbana-zddeli. 
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(.Uviily<l into two coiicUtioiiij — the perfect and absolute, or imper- 
fect ami privileged. Tho.se who belong to the first class are, with 
all their ]iroperty, at tlie disposal of their masters. The second, 
though they cannot, before emancipation, inherit or acquire 
property, have many privileges, and cannot be sold or trans- 
ieri’wL A female, wdio has a child to her master, belongs to the 
privileged class ; as does a slave to wdiom his master has pro- 
mised hi.s liberty, on the payment of a certain sum, or on his 
death. 

The g’rcate.st encouragement is given in the Koran,* and by all 
commentaries on that volume, to the mannmission of slaves, 
jllahomed lias said, “Unto such of your slaves as desire a 
written instrument, allowing them to redeem themselve.s, on 
paying a certain sum, write one, if ye know' good in them, and 
give them of tlie riches of God, which lie hatlx given you.” 

It is in obedience to this precept that pious Mahomedans often 
grant small pieces of land to a slave, or teach him a profession, 
that he may, through industry and frugality, attain the means of 
paying for his freedom, at the same time that he acquires habits 
whicii render liim worthy of the great gift. Mahomedans are 
also encouraged to manumit their slaves by the law, which gives 
them a title, as residuary heir, to any property wliicli the person 
to whom tliey may have granted freedom dies possessed. 

On one iioint the slaves in Muhoniedan countries are on a 
footing with free females : they are only liable, for any crimes 
thej' commit, to .suffer lialf the punislinient to which a free man 
would lie subject. This law proceeiLs on the ground of their not 
being supposed on a par, a.s to knowledge or social tie.«, with 
other parts of tlie community. The application, however, of 
tlii.s principle of justice to cases where the law awards death or 
amputation, has puzzled tlie wise Monllahs, or doctors, who have 
re.sortwl to the usual remedy, of w-riting ponderous volumes upon 
the subject ; but I do not learn that they have yet discovered a 
plan by whicli an ofiending woman or slave can be punished with 
the loss of half a life ; or an operation be performed, which 
will leave tlicm witli a half-amputated limb. 

To rc.turu to Bluscat; I Iiad visited it at all seasons; it was 
now winter, and the climate W'as plea^nt ; in summer, the heat 
Vide Sale’s Koran, vol, ii, p. 186 
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is intolerable. Slmt out by the lulls from every breeze, oxcojit 
that wliieb blows directly into the naii’ow entrance of the cove?, 
tlkere is seldom a breath of air; and the reflection of the 
from the bare rocks and white fortifications wliich overhang- the 
town and harbour, produces a temperature, which is described by 
a Persian poet as giving- to a panting sinner a lively anticipation 
of his future destiny ! 

The young- Imam, Syed Sayed, was absent on an expedition ; 
but I regretted tliis tlie less as I had seen his father, who was, in 
simplicity of manners, good sense, and courage, the equal of lif.v; 
deserving son. 

Among the first who came on board, I was pleased to see tny 
old friend, Mahomed Gholoum. Being a good seaman, he had 
on the former mission, in the year 1800 , acted as our pilot 
from Sluscat to Ormus. He was now advanced to be a pilot of 

the .state, being one of the principal ministers of tlie young Imani, 

of whose character he spoke in high praise. His father,” tjajd 
he, was a brave man ; he was killed in battle ; and if his son 
goes on exposing himself everywhere, he will be kilhKl akso. l-jy 
will regret much not seeing the Envoy, of whoso kinclne.ss to 
wheti a boy he retains a grateful recxfllection ; for he preserves 
with great care the model of a seventy-four gun rship, w-itii w-hieh 
he was presented by him.” 

Mahomed Gholoum was not changed by his prosperity, but 
i-etained all the frankness and manliness of an Arab sailor, "Wq* 
had many old stories, and at one, in which he was a prominent 
actor, he laughed very heartily. He had wished to take our 
vessel, the Bombay frigate, to the southward of Onmis ; but as 
we neared that island, the wind headed us, as the sailors call if 
at the same time that it increased to a gale, and our pilot told 
the captain we had nothing left but to run for the harlionr ^vc 
desired to make, by steering between the island and the Persian 
shore. We did so ; the Aveather became Avorse — it ])low a hui-ri_ 
cane ; the channel, Avhicli is narrow, was missed, and avo touchj.d 
on a mud-bank, Avhere the ship settled for a moment, and t/te 
Avaves dashed over her. The captain ordered more sail, to try 
and force her through the mud, exclaiming at the same tiim;, ] 
would rather give a lac of rupees tlian lose tlic Company's shin.” 
“Kever mind the Company’s ship,” said a passenger, “ sovou 
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land us safe.” The seaman in the chains kept heaving the lead, 
and calling “ Quarter less three.” “ What is the use of your 
quarter less three,” said an impatient landsman, “ when the 
ship is aground ?” ‘‘That’s the captain’s business, not mine,” 
said tlie unconcerned Jack, and again he hove, and again he 
called “ Quarter less three.” At this moment my attention was 
drawn to my friend Mahomed Gholoum, who was appalled by an 
Irish officer’s exclaiming’, “ I do not understand your vile lingo ; 
but T will cut your throat, (and he sawed with his finger across 
his wiiulpipe to make him comprehend what he meant,) I will 
cut your tliroat, you ignoramus, for drowning of gentlemen in 
tins rascally sea.” 

As these scenes were passing, the press of sail which had been 
put upon our vessel forced her over the bank : a few minutes 
more saw ms safe in the harbour of Ormus, and all our danger 
forgotten. Mahomed Gholoum, quite exhausted, had, soon after 
we anchored, fallen asleep on a couch in the captain’s cabin ; but 
he was dreaming of past events, and when I shook him, to make 
him rise to partake of supper, he started up, and with a v'ild 
look called out, “ How many fathom have you ?” We told him 
to take his seat, and we would teach luin, ]\Iahomedan as he was, 
to fatliom a bowl. 

Soon after our arrival at Muscat, we were visited by nicn of 
all nations and colours. J was principally attracted by the ap- 
pearance and manners of some Arabs from the interior, who 
were brought on board by their countrymen to see an English 
ship of war. Their figures were light and elastic, their coun- 
tenances expressed quickness and energy. The most remarkable 
of their features were their dark rolling eyes, which perhaps 
struck me more from their wandering rapitlly from one object to 
another, glistening with wonder at all they saw. A good tele.s- 
f'Ope happened to l>e placed so as to give a complete view of one 
of the farthest fijrtifieatioiis. I called an Arab to look through 
it, a!id he did so for about a minute, then gazed with the most 
eager attention at mo, and, without saying a word, dashed over 
the shii)’s side. When the boat he was in got to a little distance, 
he eKclaimed, “You are magicians, and I now see how you take 
towns ; that thing (pointing to the telescope), be they ever so 
far off, brijigs them as near as you like.” We were much amused 
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with his simplicity, bnt no arguments could prevail on him to re- 
turn and receive such a lessou on optics as might dispel his de- 
lusion in supposing us to be adepts in the black art. 

The Arabs at Muscat gave a luxuriant description of some 
beautiful valleys about twenty miles from that town ; but the 
result of minute inquiiy forced us to conclude that the green 
meadows and clear streams they described owed much of tiieir 
value to their rarity, and that the title of Arabia the Ha])py is 
rather founded on the barrenness of the far greater part of this 
renowned land, than on any thing wonderful either in the climate 
or productions of the tract to which it is applied. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

The Persian Gulf and Abushelier. 

WnEN we had fairly entered the Persian Gulf I found my- 
.sell’ on classic ground, where all the wonderful adventures of 
Sinliad the sailor were, what a genuine Yankee w'ould call located. 
I sent for an Arabian servant called Khudadid, and asked him 
who were Hie inliabitants of the barren shore of Arabia that we 
saw. He answered, with apparent alarm — “ They are of the sect 
of Wahabees, and are called -Jouassimee ; but God preserve u.s 
from them, for they are monsters. Their occupation is piracy, 
and their deliglit murder; and to make it worse, they give you 
the most pious reasons for every villainy they commit. They 
abide by the letter of the sacred volume, rejecting all com- 
mentaries and tradition.s. If you are their captive, and offer all 
you pos.sess to save your life, they say ‘ No ! it is written in the 
Konxn that it is unlawfid to plunder the living, but we are not 
prohibited in that sacred work from strijiping the dead ; ’ so 
saying, they knock you on the head. But then,” continued 
Khudadud, “ that i.s not so much tliclr fault, for they are de- 
scended from a iloul, or monster, and they act according to their 
nature.” 

I b(’gg(!d he would inform me about their descent. He seemed 
surprised at my ignorance, and said it tvas a story that he thought 
was known to every one in the world, but proceeded to comply 
with my reque.st. 

‘‘ An ..tkrab fisherman,” .said he, “ who lived in a village on the 
Persian Gulf, not far from Gombroon, being one day busy at 
his usual occupation, found his net so heavy that he could hardly 
drag it on shore. E.vultiug in his good fortune, he exerted all 
Ills strength: but judge of his astonishment, when, instead of a 
shoal of Hs!i, he saw in hi.s net an animal of the shape of a man, 
but covered with hair. He approached it with caution; but 
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linding it liaxmless, carried it to his house, where it soon became 
a favourite ; for, thoug'h it could speali no language, and utter 
no sound except ‘ houl, houl,’ (from whence it took its name,) 
it was extremely docile and intelligent ; and the fisherman, who 
possessed some property, employed it to guard his flocks. 

“ It happened one day that a hundred Persian horsemen, 
clothed in complete armour, came from the interior, and began 
to drive away the sheep. The Houl, who was alone, and had 
no arms but a club, made signs for them to desist ; but they only 
scoffed at his unnatural appearance, till he slew one or two who 
approached too near him. They now attacked him in a body; 
but his courage and strength were surpassed by his activity, and 
while all fell who came within his reach, he eluded every blow 
of his enemies ; and they fled, after losing half their numbers. 

The fisherman and his neighbours, when they heard of tlie 
battle, hastened to the aid of the faithful Houl, whom they 
found in possession of the horses, clothes, and arms of the "N'En- 
quished Persians. An Arab of the village, struck with his 
valour, and casting an eye of cupidity at the wealth he had 
acquired, offered him the hand of his daughter, who was very 
beautiful, and she, preferring good qualities to outward appear- 
ance, showed no reluctance to become the bride of this kind atid 
gallant monster. Their marriage was celebrated with more pomp 
than was ever before known in the village ; and the Houl, who 
was dressed in one of the richest suits of the Pci-sians he had 
slain, and mounted on one of their finest horses, looked sur- 
prisingly well. He was quite beside himself with joy, playing 
such antics, and exhibiting such good humour, strength, and 
agility, that his bride, who had at first been pitied, became the 
envy of every fishennan’s daughter. She would have been more 
so. could they have foreseen the fame to which she was d(.'stin(:d. 
She had four sons, from Avhom are descended the four tribes of 
Ben Jouassiin, Ben Ahmed, Ben Nasir, and Ben Saboohil, wiio 
are to this day known by the general name of Ben Houl, or the 
children of Houl. They are all fishermen, boatmen, and pirates, 
and live chiefly at sea, inheriting, it is believed, the amphibif)us 
nature, of their common ancestor.” 

After this tale u'-as concluded, I asked Khudfulad whaf. kind of 
men inhabited those high mountains Avhich wo saAv risin? on the 
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Persian sliores of the -ulf. Delighted at this second opportunity 
of showing his knowledge, he replied, “ They also are robbens 
but they are not so bad as the Jouassimee. They refer their first 
settlement in tliese mountains to the devil ; but then they are tlie 
children of men, and their nature is not diabolical, thoiinb their 
deeds are sometimes very like it.” ° 

On questioning KlmdMkl further, I found he had the popular 
.story taken from Firdousee,* and that he kept pretty near to 
his text ; but I shall give it in his own words. “You have 
heuiNl^of Zohak, prince of Arabia?” I .said I had. “'Well 
then,” he continued, “you’ know -he was a very wicked man. 
lie conquered Jemsheed, king of Persia, who wa.s in those days 
deemed the mo.st glorious monarch on earth. After tliis great 
success Zohak wail tempted by the devil, who allured him, under 
the shape of a venerable old man, to kill his father, that he 
might become king of Arabia as well as Persia. In those days 
men lived on vegetable diet; but the devil, anxious to destroy 
as many of tlie human race a,s he could, tempted Zohak with 
some new roasted eggs, and perceiving him to relish his food, 
proposed to cook Iiirn a dish of partridges and quails, with the 
flavour of winch the Prince was so delighted that he bade his friend 
ask miy favour he liked. The wily old man said all he wished was 
to kiss the .shoulders of his beloved monarcli. They were bared 
for that pm’pu.se ; Imt no sooner had the infeimal lips touched 
them than out .sprang from each a ravenous serpent, and at the 
same tune the venerable old man changed to his natural .shape, 
and di.^appeared in a timnder-storm, exclaiming that human 
brains alone would .satisfy the monsters he had created, and tijat 

their death would be followed by that of Zohak. 

“ It fell out as the devil foretold: the scu'iienf.s refu.sed all 
other food, aud,^ fora period, two victims were daily slain to 
.«atisiy them. Those charged with the preparation of thi.s horrid 
repast, seeing the deviEs de.sign, determined on frustrating it ; 
and wl.ile they jiaraded before Zohak and his serpents the’per- 
sons who were doomed to death, they substituted the brains of 

Firdousoe is the first of the epic poets of Peraia, and few countries can 
boast of u greater genius. His eliief work, the SMh-nuincb, or Hook of 
Kings, eontams, im.xed with allegory and fable, almost all the Persians kuov.- 
ot tlicir aiK-ient history. 
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sheep, and sent, tlieir supposed human victims to the mouiitaius 
of Kerman and Lauri.stanj where tliey increased, and became a 
great people, and their descendants still inhabit these lulls. 
There can be no doubt,” said Khudhdad, gravely, ‘‘ of the truth 
of what I have told you ; for it is all written in a book, and a fine 
poem made upon it, which is called the Shrih-nameh, or Hook of 
Kings.” 

Having acquired this correct information about the .shores of 
the gulf, I landed at Abusheher,'*' a Persian sea-port, celebrated 
as the mart of chintzes and long-ells, of dates and asafmtida. 
■\7e were met on the beach by the whole population of the town. 
What appeared to excite most admiration was the light company of 
His Ma,jesty’s 84th Regiment, whose uniform appearance causeil 
no slight wonder. Stnick with their similarity of look, one man 
exclaimed, “These fellows must all have had the same father 
and mother !” “ That cannot be.” said another, “for they iniust 
all have been born on the same day.” “ They are proper devils, 
I’ll warrant them,” said an old woman, wlio had been looking 
at them very attentively. They had now received the order to 
march ; and the regularity with which their feet moved was a 
new subject of surprise. An old merchant, called Hajee Ismael, 
whose life had been spent amongst his accounts, and who de- 
lighted in everything that was regular, stood at a corner as they 
passed in files, and kept saying, as he noted them with hl.s 
fingens, “ correct,^ correct, correct.” Take it all in all, our 
landing seemed to give great pleasure to the men, women, .and 
children of the port of Abusheher. 

We bad not been on shore a week before two events occurred, 
one of which showed what the Persians thought of u.s, and the 
other taught us what we should think of them. 

Before the year 1800 no political mission from an Enrofiean 
nation had visited the court of Persia for a century ; but the 
English, though only known in that kingdom as merchants, had 
fame as soldiers, from the report of their deeds in India. An 
officer of one of the frigates, who had gone ashore to visit the 

* Abushelicr is the proper name, hut it is better known to Europeans by 
Uie abbreviated appellation of Bushire. 

t “ Hissab,” the Persian word, literally means an account; metaphorically, 

“ correct, or according to a just account.” 
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Envoy, ivlien mounted on a spirited home, afforded no smull 
enterfamment to the Persians by his bad horsemanship. The 
next day the man who supplied the ship with vegetables, and who 
spoke a little English, met Mm on board, and said, “ Don’t be 
ashamed, sir, nobody knows you ; bad rider ! I tell them you 
like all English, ride well, but that time they see you,’ very 
drunk ! ’ We were much amused at this conception of our 
national character. The Persian thought it would have been a 
reproach for a man of a warlike nation not to ride well but 
none for an European to get drunk. ’ ' 

The other occurrence was still more characteristic The 
Envoy or Elcliee,* as the Persians called him, had, among other 
plans for doing good, one for the introduction of potatoes. 
Among those who listened to him, and applauded his disin- 
terested intentions to benefit Persia, was a fat, smooth-faced 
young merchant, who obtained a promise of a considerable 
quantity of potatoes for seed, having (according to his own 
report) rented a large piece of ground, that he might be an 
humble instrument in the hands of the British Eepresentative for 
doing good. The latter, pleased with his zeal, honoured tins 
excellent man witli such particular attention, that, conceiving 
himself a prime favourite, lie ventured one day to suggest that 
As tlie season .was too far advanced for the potatoe-garden that 
year, it would not be unworthy of the Elchee’s wonted liberality 
to commute bis intended present for a pair of pistols, or a piecie 
of ^ Britisli broadclotii.” This premature disclosure of the real 
object of this professed improver of the soil produced no little 
ridicule, iu which bis countrymen, who were jealous of the 
favour he had enjoyed, joined most heartily. Ile'was known till 
the day^ of his death, which happened three years ago, by the 
name of Ikitatoes. It is satisfactory to add, that tiie plan for 
introducing this valuable root did not fail : tliey were found to 
flounsb at Abusheher, where tiiey are called « Malcolm’s-j- 
plum, after the Elchee, who looks to the accident which gai-e 
Ins name to a useful vegetable as one of his best chances of 
enduring fame. 

i he English factory, which had long been at Gombroon, }>ad 

* Elcliee means amba-ssador, or representative of a foreign nation, 
t Alou, e, Malcolm. 
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been removed some years before to Abnsheher. All tlie old 
servants had accompanied it, and one, of the name of Suffer, had 
recently died, of whom I was delighted to hear, from the best 
authority, an anecdote, which did credit to the kiudnes.s of our 
countrymen, while it showed that even in this soil, good usage 
Avill generate strong and lasting attaeliment. When poor Suffer, 
who had been fifty years a servant in tlie factory, was on his 
death-bed, the English doctor ordered him a glass of wine. 1 le 
at first refused it, saying, “ I cannot take it ; it is forInd<Ien in 
the Koran.” But after a few moments he begged the doctor to 
give it him, saying, as he raised himself in his bed, “ Give mo 
the wine ; for it is written in the same volume, that all yoti unbe- 
lievers will be excluded from Paradise ; and the experience of 
fifty years teaclies me to prefer your society in the other world, 
to any place unto which I can be advanced with my own coun- 
trymen.” He died a few hours after this sally, wJiich I was glad 
to observe proved of value to his son, a rough-looking lad named 
Derveish, who was introduced by tJie Eesident to the Envoy, at 
the time the former told the story of the father’s attachment. 
Derveish was taken into service, and I have watched hi.*? gradual 
advancement till he has become the proprietor of a large boat, 
which is the neplus ultra of the ambition of an Abusheheree. 

The natives of this place are almost all of Arab race, and fond 
of the sea; a propensity the more remarkable, as it is in such 
strong contrast with the disposition of the Persians, of whom all 
classes have an unconquerable antipathy to that element. But 
this is not the only characteristic distinction between these classes 
of men, who appear to agree in nothing hut in dwelling in the 
same toAvn. Tlie Persians, avIio have been tempted by the hope* 
of gain to exchange the fine climate of the tdevated plain.s of the 
interior, for the sea-ports on the edge of the sultry desert, which 
forms the shores of the gulf, retain ail the smooth pliant mamiors 
of their country ; and., they look with disgust on Avhat they deemi 
the rude barbarous liabits of the Arabians, avIio are the great 
body of the inhabitants of this track, and who can scarcely b(.‘ 
disti guished, either in look or sentiment, from their kimired on 
the opposite .shore. 

A remarkable instance of the difference of character, ])etwe(,‘n 
the lower orders of these two classes, occurred one morning, 
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when the Envoy was preparing a match, to be run by a beautiful 
English greyhound called Yenus, and a strong Arabian dog 
named Kessab, or the Butcher. He was giving directions to his 
master of the chase, Hyder, and expressing his sanguine hopes of 
Venus’s success : Mahomed Beg, a tall well-dressed Persian 
groom, assented to all his anticipations, saying, “ What preten- 
sions can that Arab dog have to run with the beautiful greyhound 
of the Elchee ?” 

Others joined in the same language, and the opinion appeared 
general, when an Arab, called Gherreeba,’* whose pay was only 
four piastres t a month, whose chequered tui*ban and cloth round 
his middle were not worth one, and whose occupation was sitting 
all day exposed to the sun, -watering some grass screens that were 
placed against the door of the house to exclude the lieat — darted 
up, and, with an eye of fire and tiie most marked energy, 
exclaimed, “ By the all-powerful God, the Arab dog will 
triumph. ”1 

Gherreeba was for the moment the representative of the 
feelings of his country. The parasites around stood watching the 
Elchee, and were not a little mortified when they heard liirn 
applaud the honest warmth and manly independence of the poor 
Arab, who was invited to witne.ss tlie trial. It ended, like most 
.similar trials, in each party being convinced that their own 
favourite was, or ought to have been, the winner. The dogs 
ran as u.snal beautifully ; Venus was by far the fleetest ; but the 
chase, which was after a half-grown antelope, proved long, and 
the strengtli of the liutcher prevailed towards the close. It is 
however, justice to the deer species, while we are prai.sing the 
canine, to add, that the antelope beat them both. 

* Gherreeb means poor — this miTin was really so ; but it is not iransual 
to meet IMahomedaus, who are remarkable for th.eir i-ank, pride, or wealth, 
•with iiauies of similar character, that have been given by their mothers in a 
spirit of religious Imniilit}". 

t The value of a piastre is about twenty pence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Camp at Abuslielier — Horses — Abdulla Aga~ Anecdote of Arab. 

Soon after we arrived at Abusheher our camp looked like a fair 
for horses and mules. It was necessaiy to mount, not only the 
Elchee and his suite, but his escort of English and Indian 
cavali'y, and all the servants, public and private ; for in Pensia 
nobody walks. To suit the different persons of our party, ani- 
mals of different descriptions were wanted; from the coarse 
Persian galloway* to the Arabian of pure strain,^ many of which 
are bred on the Persian shore, with as much attention to pre- 
serve the original blood, as imported from Arabia, as could be 
shown in the first race-studs in England. 

Hyder, the Elchee’s master of the chase, was the person who 
imparted knowledge to me on all subjects relating to Arabian 
horses. He would descant by the hour on the qualities of a colt 
that was yet untried, but which, he concluded, must possess all 
the perfections of its sire and dam, with whose historie.s, and 
that of their progenitors, he was well acquainted. Hyder had 
shares in five or six famous brood mares ; and he told me a mare 
was sometimes divided amongst ten or twelve Arabs, which 
accounted for the groups of half-naked fellows whom I saw 
watching, with anxiety, the progress made by their managing 
partner in a bargain for one of the produce. They often dis- 
played, on these occasions, no small violence of temper ; and I 
have more than once observed a party leading oft' their ragged 
colt in a perfect fury, at the blood of Daghee or Shumehtee, or 
some renowned sire or grandsire, being depreciated by an inad(!- 
quate offer, from an ignorant Indian or European. 

The Arabs place still more value on their mares than on their 

* Yaboo, 

t Regee Pn*, the term by which these high-bred animals are distinguished, 
means literally “ pure veins.” 
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horsas ; lint even the latter are sometimes esteemed beyond all 
price. When the Envoy, returnin^^ from his former mission, 
was encamped near Bagdad, an Arab rode a bright bay liorse, 
of extraordinary shape and beanty, before his tent, till he at- 
tracted his notice. On being asked if he would sell him — ‘‘ What 
will you give me ?” said he. “ It depends upon his age ; I sup- 
pose he is past five ?” “ Guess again,” was the reply. ‘‘ Four ?” 

“ Look at his mouth,” said the Arab, with a smile. On exami- 
nation he was found rising three; this, from his size and i)erfect 
symmetry, greatly enhanced his value. The Envoy said, ‘‘1 
will give you fifty tomans.”* “ A little more, if you please,” 
said the fellow, apparently entertained. “ Eighty ! a hundred !” 
He .shook his head and smiled. The offer came at la.st to two 
hundred tomans ! “ Well,” said the Arab, seemingly quite 

satisfied, “ you need not tempt me any farther — it is of no use ; 
you are a fine Elchee ; you have fine horses, camels, and mules, 
and I am told you have loads of silver and gold : now,” added 
he, “ you want my colt, but you shall not have him for all you 
have got.” So saying he roile off to the desert, whence he had 
come, and where he, no doubt, amused his brethren with an 
account of wliat had passed between him and the European 
Envoy. 

Inquiry wa.s made of some officers of the Pasha of Bagdad 
respecting this young man ; they did not know him, but conjec- 
tured that, notwithstanding his homely appearance, he was the 
son or brother of a chief, or perliaps liimself the head of a family ; 
and such Arabs, they said, when iii comparative affluence, no 
money could bribe to sell a horse like the one de.scribed. 

I was one day rdating the above story to Abdulla Aga, the 
former governor of Bus.sorah, who was at Abushelier, having been 
oblige<l to fly from Turkey. He told me that, wlien in authority, he 
several times had great trouble in adjusting dispute.s among Arab 
tribes regarding a horse or inar<i which had been carried off by 
one of them from another ; not on account of the value of the 
animals, tliat having been often offered ten-fold, but from jea- 
lousy of their neighbour’s becoming possessed of a breed of 
horses which they desired to remain exclusively in their own 
tribe. An Arab Shaikh or chief, he told me, who lived within 
* A toman is a nominal coin, nearly ffie value of a pound sterling. 
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fifty miles of Bussorah, had a favourite breed of horses. He lost 
one of his best mares, and could not for a long- time discover 
whether she was stolen or liad strayed. Some time afterwards, 
a young man of a different tribe, who had long wisiied to marry 
his daughter, but had always been rejected by tlie Shaikh, ob- 
tained the lady’s consent and eloped with her. The Shaikh and 
his followers pursued ; but the lover and his mistress, mounted 
on the same horse, made a wonderful march, and escaped. Tiie 
old chief swore that the fellow was either mounted upon tlie 
devil or the favourite marc he had lost. After his return ho 
found, on inquiry, the latter was the case; that the lover was 
the thief of his mare as well as of his daughter, and that ho liad 
stolen the one for the purpose of carrying off the other. lie 
wms quite gratified to think he had not been beaten by a liorse 
of another breed, and was easily reconciled to the young’ man, in 
order that he might recover the mare, which appeared an object 
about wdiich he was more solicitous than his daughter. 

Abdulla Aga is a man in whose company I take gi’eat plea- 
sure. His understanding is vigorous and strong, and he has 
sufficient knowledge of the English character to speak his senti- 
ments wdth freedom and confidence. I sliall give the substance 
of a conversation I had with him about two weeks after my 
arrival, regarding the present condition of Persia and Turkey, 
with, the resources and character of both which state.? lie is inti- 
mately acquainted. Speaking of Turkey, he said he had no idea 
of its having the power to resist the slightest attack ; and lie 
believed, if left alone, it would soon fall to pieces of itself . — “ I 
am myself a Turk, and know my countrymen well : from tlie 
Grand Signior to tlie lowest peasant in the empire, tlioy are 
alike devoid of public virtue and patriotism ; and that spirit of 
religion, wliich has long been the only bond of union that lias 
kept this unwieldy state together, is everyday becoming- fainter; 
and wdiile the Wah&.bees are making converts of the inhahitanfs 
of Arabia and Syria, the provinces of Turkey in Europe are 
relaxing from their I’eligious zeal, and becoming every day luorir 
ripe for the rule of those Christian nations, under whose power 
they must soon fall.” 

I could not help saying, I thought he drew an overcliarged 
picture of the weak and distracted state of his country, “ You 
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■will soon see,” he said, ‘‘whether I am right or wrong. No 
man, whatever may be Jiis rank, looks beyond hi.s beard in Tur^ 
key: if he can find any expedient that gives him a piuspect of its 
gro'wing' gi’ey in quiet, he is content ; and where all are so de- 
cidedly selfish in tlieir views, who is to provide for the safety of 
the state, to guard which there must be some common sentiment 
of union ?” ■ 

“What think you of Persia?” I asked. “Why, twenty 
times v.'or.se than of Turkey,” I’eplied lie; “because they are 
to tlie full as de^’oid of every public principle, and much more 
ignorant, Ilelieve me, you will soon be .satisfied that they 
deserve this cdiaructer. Can there be a doubt, at the pre.sent 
moment, liow they ought to act between you and the French ? 

And yet you will be able to settle nothing with them that is in 
the least satisfactory, without heavy bribes or harsh measures. 

The latter,” he added, “ will be the wi.sest in the present instance ; 
for to feed their cupidity is only to whet their appetite, and to 
encourage them in a course that will, in its result, prove as inju- 
rious to these short-siglited fools as to the interests of the English 
government.” 

“ The Elchee’s intentions are so friendly,” I observed in reply, di 

“ and his wishes so correspond with tlieir true intei*ests, that i 

they must, I think, meet them, when all the advantages are 1 

explained.” “ Before you anticipate success from such an expla- I 

nation, you sliould be certain that those to ^vllom you speak have } 

sen.se to comprehend you, which the Persians certainly have not. j 

They tliink of nothing at this moment but the Eussians, with 
whom they have disco\'ered they are not able to contend. The 
French pretemi to relieve them from this formidable danger, 
which they have not themselves the courage to face ; and they 
cling to this promise without ever considering how far those who ; 

make it have the means of performing it. They neither under- 
stand the nature or distance of tlie resources of England or France, 1 

and are consequently incapable of forming a correct idea of the f 

eonqiarative power which tIio.se states po.s.se.ss of aiding or injuring i 

thoni. Tliey know that iiombay is within a month’s sail, Madras 
.^i.x week.s, and Calcutta t'ivo months ; and they believe you liave 
.some ship.s at these places ; but even of these they have no clear 
idea ; and as to Jiluropc, they are as ignorant as an Abyssinian.” 
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‘•Assuredly,” .said I, “you underrate their knowledge.” I 
do not,” said Abdulla ; “ they are worse than I have paiutesi 
them, and their ignorance is so fortified by pride, tliat liiere is 
no hope of their amendment. Why (said he, with animation), 
what can you expect from men who are ignorant of the surfiico 
of the globe? There,” said he, pointing to a rude Turkish Ixiok 
on geogi'aphy, which lay near him, and appeared to he a trans- 
lation from an old geographical grammar — “ there is the only 
source of my knowledge, which does not place me on a par with 
one of your schoolboys of twelve years of age; and yet 1 am ti 
wonder among the.se fools, who are astonished at tins (rxleut of 
my information in this branch of science.” 

Though I think it is a very deep and wise observation of that 
arch politician Machiavel, that the report of a man wdio has llwl 
his country should not be implicitly trusted, a.s tluu'e must be a 
bias in his mind to depreciate wdiat he lias been obliged to aban- 
don : still there is much truth in the picture wiiicdi Abdulla 
drew of Turkey, and his de.scription of the Persians wa.s not 
greatly exaggerated. The knowdedge of that nation is limited 
to what they see before them, and their ideas of other States are 
very indistinct and confused, and consequently liable to frequent 
fluctuations and changes. All ranks in Persia are bi'ought up to 
admire show and parade ; and they are more likely to act from 
the dictates of imagination and vanity, than of reason and judg- 
ment. Their character was wmll drawn by Mahomoil Nubbee 
Ivhan, the late ambassador to India. “ If you wish my country- 
men to understand you, speak to their eyes, not their ears.” 

My conversation with Abdulla Aga was interrupted by tiie 
arrival of a medical gentleman, who had long resided at 
Abusheher, and who was not more remarkable for .«kill iir his 
profession than a kindness of heart, which led him to devete his 
time to the poor inhabitants of the country who sought hih aid. 
He had just been setting the bx’oken leg of an Arali, of whom he 
gave us a very characteristic anecdote. 

“The patient,” the doctor said, “complained more of tiie 
accident which had befallen him than I thought Inx'.oming iu 
one of his tribe. This I remarked to him, and hi.s answtu’ was 
truly amusing. ‘ Do not think, doctor, I should have uttered 
one word of complaint if my own high-bred colt, in a playful 
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kick, had broke both luy legs ; but to have a bone broken by a 
brute of a jackass is too bad, and I will complain.’ ” 

Tliis distinction of feeling, as to the mode in wliich bones are 
broken, is not confined to the Arabs. I once met an artillery- 
man, after an action in India, with his ann shattered, wdio was 
loudly lamenting his bad fortune. I pointed, in an upbraiding 
manner, to some fine fellows on the groimd, whoso luck had been 
worse. “ It is not the wound, sir,” he retorted, in a passion, 
of wdiich I complain ; had I lost a limb by a cannon-ball, I 
should not have said a w'ord ; but to lose one by a I’ascaily rocket 
would make any one mad 1 ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hunting and Hawking — Entertainnie-ntof the Shaikh — Tollemache~Mii‘ag!i 
— Nadir Shah and Turkish Aiuhassador, 

We were kept several weeks at Abuslieher; and among otlier 
amusements by which we beguiled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull sea-port, were those of hunting and hawking ; which, 
according to the Nimrods of our party, are nowhere found in 
greater perfection : but as the mode of killing the game difters 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen as can read may judge of its merits. 

The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or mther desert, neiir 
the sea-side : they have liawks and greyhounds ; the former 
carried in the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman ; the 
latter led in a leash by a horseman, geiierally the same who 
carries the hawk. When tlie antelope is seen, they endeavour to 
get as near as possible ; but the animal, the moment it observe.^ 
them, goes off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind ; the 
horsemen are instantly at full speed, having slipped the dog.s. 
If it is a single deer, they at the time fly the hawks ; })ut if a 
herd, they wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. 
The hawks, skimming along near the ground, soon reach the 
deer, at whose head they pounce in succession, and .sonietimes 
with a violence that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse 
the animal so much as to stop its speed in such a defixee tliat 
the dog.s can come up ; and in an instant men, liorses, dogs, and 
hawks, surround the unfortunate deer, against which their united 
efforts have been combined. The part of the clause that .sur- 
prised me most was tlie extraordinary combination of the hawks 
and the dogs, Avhich throughout seemed to look to each olhcu- 
for aid. This, I was told, was the result of long and skilful 
training. 

The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, 


and the rapidity of the first btirst of the chase I have described is 
astonishing-. The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 
often is not half so nimdi. A fawn is an easy victory ; the doe 
often runs a good chase, aiui 'tlic buck is seldom taken. The 
And)s are, indeed, afraid to fly their hawks at tlie latter, a.s these 
fine bii'ds, in pouncing, frequently impale thennselves on its 
sharp liorns. 

The hawks used in this sport are of a .species that I have 
never seoii in any other country. This breed, wliich is called 
Cherkh, is not large, but of g-reat beauty and .symmetry. 

Another mode of running' down the antelope is practised here, 
and still more in the interior of Persia. Persons of the higliest 
rank lead their own greyhoiuals in a long .silken leash, which 
pusses through the collar, and is rea<ly to slip the moment the 
huntsman chooses. The Avell-trained dog goes along.side the 
horse, and keeps clear of him when at full speed, and in all kinds 
of country. When a herd of antelopes is seen, a consultation is 
held, and the most experienced determine the point towards 
which they are to be driven. The field (as an English sports- 
man would term it) then dispense, and while some drive the 
herd in the desired direction, those with the dogs take their post 
on the same line, at the distance of about a mile from each 
other ; one of the worst dogs is then slipped at the herd, and 
from the moment lie singles out an antelo].ie the whole body are 
in motion. The object of the horsemen who have greyhounds is 
to intercept its course, and to slip fresh <logs, in succession, at 
the fatigued animal. In rare instances tlie second dog kills. It 
is generally the third or fourth ; and oven these, when the deer 
is strong, and the ground favourable, often fail. This sport, 
which is very exhilarating, was tlie delight of the late King of 
Persia, Aga iMahomed Khan, whose taste is inherited by the 
present: Sovereign. 

The novelty of these amusements interested me, and I was 
])!e;'.sed, on accompanying* a party to a village, about twenty 
miles from Abusluther, to .see a species of hawking, peculiar, I 
believe, to the sandy plains of Persia, oh which the Iluhara,*' a 

Till- Iliiliiini •.:sn;iliy -weighs from seven to eleven pounds. On its head 
is a tub Ilf liiaek aiul white feathers; the back of the head and neck are 
spotted !)l-aek; the side of the head and tlwoat are -wliite, as well as the 
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noble species of bustard is found on almost bare plains, where it 
has no shelter but a small shrub called geetuck. When we went 
in quest of them tve had a party of about twenty, all well inountec!. 
Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport ; the first, tlie 
cherkh (the same w'hich is flown at the antelope), attacks them 
on the ground, but will not follow them on the wing ; for this 
reason, the Bhyree, a hawk well known in India, is flou'n the 
moment the hubara rises. 

As we rode along in an extended line, the men who earricjd 
the cherkhs every now and then unhooded and held tliein up, 
that they might look over the plain. The first Imbara wti 
found afforded us a j^roof the astonishing quickness of siglit of 
one of the hawks ; he fluttered to be loose, and the man who 
held him gave a whoop, as he threw him off’ his hand, and .set 
off at ftdl speed. We all did the same. At first we only saw 
our hawk skimming over the plain, but soon perceived, at a dis- 
tance of more than a mile the beautiful speckled hubara, with 
his head erect, and Avings out.spread, running forward to meet his 
adversary. The cherkh made several misuccessfid pounces, 
Avhich were either evaded or repelled by the beak or wing.s of the 
hubara, which at last found an opportunity of rising, when a 
bhyree Avas instantly floAvn, and the Avhole party Avere again at 
full gallop. We had a flight of more than a mile, Avhen the 
hubara alighted, and Avas killed by another cherkh, Avho 
attacked him on the ground. This bird Aveighed ten j)ound.s. 
We killed several others, but were not alAvays successful, having 
seen our liaAvks tAvice completely beaten during the tAA'o days Ave 
followed this fine .sport. 

The inhabitants of the country over Avhich AA^e Imuted are all 
Arabs, They liA'e, like their brethren in other part.s, aimo,st 
entirely on camels’ milk and dates. Tlieir care appears limited 
to the preservation of the animal and the propagation of the tree, 
Avliich yield AAdiat they account tlie best of this Avorld’.s Inxurie.s ; 
and these not only furnish this lively race of men with food, }>ut. 
Avith almost all the metaphors in AA'hich their language abounds. 

under part of the body; tlie breast is slate-coloured; the featbers of the; 
wing are greenish broAvn, speckled Avitli black; the bill of a very dark grey : 
and on each side of the neck is a large and haudsouie tuft of feathers, biack 
and white alternately. 
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Of tliis; wo Jiad an amusing instance : among.st otliers who ac- 
companied tlie Elchee on this sporting expedition was a young 
oflicev, who measured six feet seven inches : he, like others, had 
lain down to take an hour’s repose, between our morning and 
evening inint. An old Amb who was desii’ed to awake him, 
smiling, said to his servant, “Entreat your date-tree to rise.” 
■\Ve had a hearty laugh at our friend , who was not at first quite 
reconciled to this compairison of his commanding stature to 
t ]}0 pride of the desert. 

If wc were amusetl by the field-diversions of the Persians and 
Arabs, they ^^'■ero equally so witli our mode of hunting. Tlie 
Elchee had brouglit a few couples of English fox-hounds, in- 
tending them as a present to the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza. 
“With this small pack we had several excellent runs. One morn- 
ing we killed a fox, after a very hard chase ; and while the rest 
of the party were exulting in their success, cutting off poor 
reynard's brush, praising the liounds, adding some two feet to a 
wall their horses had cleai-ed, laughing at those wdio had got 
tumbles, and recounting many a hair-breadth escape, I was en- 
tertained by listening to an Arab peasant, who, with animated 
gestures, was narrating to a group of Ids countrymen all he had 
seen of this noble Imnt, “ There went the fox,” said he, point- 
ing with a crooked stick to a clump of date-trees ; “ there he 
went at a great rate ; I hallooed, and hallooed, but nobody heard 
mo, and 1 thought he must get away ; but when he was quite 
out of sight, up came a large spotted dog, and then another and 
another; they ali had their noses on the ground, and gave 
tongue, whow. whow, whow, so loud that I was friglitened ; — 
away vent tlicse devils, who soon found the poor animal ; after 
them galloped the Faringees*, shouting and trying to make a 
noise louder than tiie dogs : no wonder they killed the fox among 
Ifiem ; but it is certainly fine sport. Our Shaikh has no dogs 
like tfieso.” This last remark was assented to by all })resont, 
and tlie possession of a breed of dogs, which their Shaikh had 
not, adth'd mh, a little, in the eyes of those pea.sants, to the cha- 
racter of the mission. 

w{.!re lunv busy preparing to leave Abusheher. Before 

* Farinaw', •wiik-Ii is a corrujttion of Frank is the name given to an Euro- 
pean over all Asia. 
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we took our departui’e, the Shaikh gave the Elehee and his suite 
an entertainment. Among otlier subjects of coiiA'crsatiou at this 
feast, the name of the Derveish Abdulla, wlio had some years 
before visited that port, and sailed for India, was mentioned. I 
smiled as they related stories of his sanctity and learning, and 
still more as I found different parties, a Turk, a Persian, and an 
Arab, contending for the honour their country derived from his 
belonging to it. “ You have only to hear him speak, and re- 
peat poetry,” said Hajee Ismael, “ to be certain he is a Persirm.’' 
‘‘ It is his reecital of passages of the Koran that convinces me 
he is an Arab,” said the Shaikh. “ Yon may say what you likt*,” 
said Abdulla Aga, “ but no man but a nati\-e of Turkey ever 
spoke Turkish like Derveish Abdulla.” 

At this part of the conversation I put in my word, and .said, 
“ Really, gentlemen, you are all mistaken ; the far-lamed iJer- 
veish you mention is a Frenchman, his real name is Toilemache, 
and I know him well.” It was not a mere smile of iucrediility 
with which they listened. The remark I had made, while it re- 
ceived not the least credit, excited unpleasant feelings, and a 
friend near me wluspered that it was better to abstain from the 
subject. 

The following is a short history of this remarkable individual, 
wlio has attained such a perfection in the languages and manners 
of the natives of Asia as to deceive the most learned. 

Mons, Toilemache, the son of a Dragoman at Gon.stantinoph.*, 
was many years ago recommended to Mr. Warren Ilasting.s, wh<» 
patronised him; beta quarrel, in which he was involved, at 
Calcutta, led to his leaving that city and going to the north- 
western part of India, from whence he went into the countries of 
Cabool, Khorassan, and Persia, and was lust trace of by liis 
European friends for twelve years. Ills latter namci in l^crsia 
was the Derveish Abdulla, under which he became renowned for 
bi.s piety and learning. He bad officiated as first reader so' 
Ijrayers"' before the late King, who honoured him with liis 
favour. He came to Abusheher', from wiieiiee lie went to .Stirai, 
where, after his overtures of service to the Englislt g<jvernm;‘nt 
had been refused, he proceeded to the Isle of France, and is 
mciilioned in Lord Wellesley’s notes as the person eniploval 
* PaishNumaz. 
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thwe with Tippoo Sultan’s Ambassadors. On pi’oceedirig after- 
wards to the Eed Sea he was made prisoner by Admiral Blanket, 
and sent to Bombay, where I became acquainted with him at the 
iiouse of a friend with whom he resided. 

The memory of Tollemache was stored with rare Persian 
poems and songs : his conversation was, from his various know - 
ledge, very entertaining. Of his pow'er to assume any Asiatic 
character, the following anecdote will suffice. He had been 
dilating on his success in deceiving natives of the countries 
through which he passed, and observed me to be rather increiin- 
lous. I had not remarked his leaving the room some minutes 
before I did, but, when driving out of the gate, I was so annoyed 
by the importunities of a Mahomedan mendicant, who was al- 
most naked, that I abused him, and thi*eatened to use my whip, 
if he did not desist, w'hen the fellow^ burst into a fit of laughter, 
and asked me if I so soon forgot my acquaintances ? I could 
hardly ei’edit my eyes and ears on recognising Tollemache ; and 
the recollection of this occuri’ence prevented me saying more to 
my friends at the Shaikh’s party, whom I left in the belief tiiat 
the holy Abdulla ■was a saint upon earth. 

The first inarch from Abusheher w^e had to pass over a desert 
plain of considerable extent, on which I amused myself by watcli- 
ing narrowly the various changes, as we were near or remote from 
it, of that singular vapour, called by the Frencli Mirage, and by 
the Arabs and Persians Sirab. 

The influence of this vapour in changing tlie figure of objects 
is very extraordinaiy ; it sometimes gives to those seen through 
it the most fantastical shapes ; and, as a general effect, I think 
it always appears to elevate and make objects seem much taller 
tlian they really are, A man, for instance, seen through it at 
tlic distance of a irdle and a lialf upon the level plain apjjcars to 
be almost as tali as a d£ito tree. 

Its resomblauce to water is eonqilete, and justifies all the me- 
taphors of poets, and their tales of thirsty and deluded travellers, 

'I’he most singular quality of this vapour is its power of reflec- 
tion. ’When a near observer is a little elevated, as on horsoliaek, 
he w'ill see trees and other objects reflected as from the surface 
of a lake, 'i'he vapour, wdien seen at a distance of six or seven 
juilt'S, appears lo lie upon tlie earth like an opaque mass; and it 
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certainly does not rise many feet above the ground, for I observed, 
that wliile the lower part of the town of Abuslieher was hid from 
the view, some of the more elevated buildings, and the tops of a 
few date trees, were distinctly visible. 

Among the presents for his majesty of Persia were two light 
field-pieces, to which were attached a select detachment of Iiorse- 
artillery. Great cai’e was taken to equip this party in the best 
style; and as they had a difficult march to perhn-m, they were 
sent in advance, under the tall officer who has been already men- 
tioned. Our third stage to Dalkhee was so rough and stony, 
that we were alarmed lest we should hear bad accounts of their 
progress ; but our fears were all dissipated by the reports of tlic 
villagers. 

“ Their fathers,” they said “ had never seen such guns, nor 
such a young man as their officer.” “ Why,” said an old Moullah, 
“ I have often seen our guns ; they move only a few yards in an 
hour, though dragged by a hundred oxen and a hundred men, 
and at every step the air resounds with ‘ Ya Allah ! ya Allah !’ 
(0 God ! 0 God I) my countrymen being obliged to invoke 
Heaven to help them in their heavy work; but your young 
officer (who is himself a wonder in size) jumps upon his .bor.w 
and cries ‘ tap, tap,’ and away trot the guns like feathers. We 
all came to look at him and his guns, and stared till we, were 
tired ; and every one expressed his admiration. As for me, 1, 
have commenced a poem upon the part 3 ^” The Elcliee, whu 
had been laughing, looked grave at this tlireat of a kesseda or 
ode ; for he is already overwdielmed with such compositions : 
every man in Persia w'ho can make two lines rhyme in praise of 
the Mission being anxious to change, so soon as possible, the pro- 
duct of his imagination into solid piastres. 

Ail our baggage and camp equipage was carried upon mules : 
and no country can boast of finer animals of this daseuptiou than 
Persia. They carry heavy bm-dens, and ^ra^'el great distanc(>s, 
at a rate of better than four miles an liour. They go in stritigs ; 
and I was amused to see them, when at the encl of the march 
and unloaded, tied in circles, going after each other, at their 
usual pace, till they were cool. 

The Khater-bashee, or master of the mules, is a person of the 
greatest importance. This class of men are generally known by 
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i the strc^Dgth of their frame, and, above all, of their lungs, whieli 

I are continually exercised in consigning man and beast to every 

I species of torment and evil, both in this world and the next. On 

j tiie first mission to Per.sia we had a mule-driver called Ilajec 

Jlaslieni, who, from his strength and temper, was the terror td' 
caravans. This man, on our second day’s march, anxious to 
4 unload liis mules, refused to pay any attention to the injunctions 

of Peter, the Elchce’s steward, and carelessly cast a box contain- 
ing glass upon some loose stones, at the hazard of breaking irs 
contents. Peter, Vv’ho liatl been educated onboard a man-of-war, 
and v/as a very stout fellow, irritated beyond bearing at tliis 
treatment of his pantry ware, seized Hajee by the waist, ami 
before he had time to make an effort, cast him over the animal 
lie had so rudely unloaded ; and while the astonished mule-driver 
lay sprawling, and not yet knowing whether his bones were 
broken, Peter, calling his interpreter, a Persian .servant, who 
! had learned a little English at Bombay — “ Tell that fellow,” he 

said, in a voice which showed his rage was only half expended, 

“ it is lucky for him that his bones are not so brittle as my glass, 
of which he will take better care another time.” 

Having' witnessed this scene, I anticipated a complaint to the 
Elchee; but what was my surprise to learn, that Irlajee Ilashem 
had petitioned to be e.xclusively attached, with his mules, 

Peter’s department ! lie was so ; they continued always the 
be?st of friends ; and no disappointment could be greater than that 
of the old Hajee, when he came to furnish cattle for the second 
mi.s.sion, at finding his ally Peter was not of the party. 

The ground of Hajee Hashem’s attachment to his friend may 
be deemed extraordinary ; but had the master muleteer been a. | 

historian, he might have pleaded high authority in Ms own coun- | 

try, for valuing another for superiority in the rough qualities iu i 

•V' wilieh he himself excelled, !| 

The oiuiKu-or of Constantinople, Mahmood the Eiftli, the groat 
rival of Ishulir Shall, desiring to humble the vanity of tliat con- j 

queror, and knowing he valued himself more on his superior , 

bodily power and .stentorian voice that oh any other qualities, i 

selected, as an Envoy to Persia, a porter, of extraordinary per ; 

Eonal strength and mo.st powerful lungs. ii 

i The Envoy had merely charge of a letter, M'liieh he was toltl 
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to deliver in person to the king, to require an answer, and 
return. The fame of this remarkable diplomatist preceded iiini ; 
and Nadir was advised not to receive him, as his deputation was 
deemed an insult. But curiosity overcame all other considera- 
tions, and he was introduced one day that there was a very full 
court. 

"When the Turk approached the throne, Nadir, assuming- his 
fiercest look, and exerting his voice to the utmost, said, “ What 
do you desire of me ?” Almost all started, and the hall vibratetl 
to the sound; but the Envoy, with an undaunted air, and in a 
voice of thunder which made Nadir’s appear like the treble of a 
child, exclaimed, “ Take that letter, and give me an answer, that 
1 may return to my master.” 

The court were in amazement ; all eyes were turned on Nadir, 
whose frowning countenance gradually relaxed into a smile, and, 
turning to his courtiers, he said, “After all, the fellow certainly 
has merit.” He was outdone, but he could not help, like Hajee 
Hashem, respecting in another the qualities lie valued in 
himself. 

Nadir is stated to have retorted the intended insult, by saying 
to the Envoy, when he gave him leave to depart, “ TeU 
Mahmood I am glad to find he has one man in hi,s dominions, 
and has had the good sense to send him here, that vre may be 
satisfied of the fact.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Elchee’s Lectures^ — Mehinaii(lar’.s Journal — Arab Nurse — Blue-beard— Per- 
sian Ceremony — King’s Picture. 

The Elchee, from the moment we landed in Persia, ha.s been 
lecturing us on the importance of the conduct of every indivi- 
dual, us connected with a just impression of the national 
character. “ These Persians,” said he to us one day, “ have no 
knowledge beyond their country ; they understand no language 
but their own and Arabic; and though all the better classes 
read, the books to which they have access afford them little if any 
information, except of Asia. Europe, in fact, is only known by 
name, and by general and confused accounts of the fame of its 
nations, and their comparative greatness. They are, however,” 
he added, “a very keen and observing people, and full of 
cimiosity. In the absence of books, they will peruse us, and 
from what they hear and see, form their opinion of our country. 
Let u.s take care, therefore, that nothing is found in the page but 
what i.s for the honour of England ; and believe me that, witli such 
a people, more depends upon personal impressions than treaties.” 

Witli these sentiments, every word and act w'as shaped by him, 
and, .so far as he could command and induence them, by others, 
to rai.se the English cliaracter. It was not enough that we ivere 
to give an example of ail kinds of good qualities, but we were 
to be aeti\’e and capable of fatigue, to show the Persians we were 
sohliers. The Envoy or Elchee, as they called him, happened to 
have a robust form, and a passion for shooting and hunting. It. 
was. therefore, nothing more than an amusement to him to ride 
fifty or sixty miles of a morning, that he might surpa.ss hisMeh- 
inatidar or entertainer in hisowui line, but it W'as far otherwise to 
many of hi.s .suite. I did not like it ; and a near relation of his, wdio 
wa.s )ut!ier weak, and, like me, of sedentary habits, used to in- 
veigh bitterly against these “ political rides,” as he scu(iingl)i 
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termed tliem. There was, however, some sense in the Eleliee's 
proceedings, as I discovered, when an intimacy with our old 
iVlehmandar, Mahomed Sheriff' Khan, a Burgashatfee,'"' led to 
his showing me a journal he had written for the information of 
the court by whom lie was deputed, in order to enable tlieni to 
judge, by the aid of his observations, what kind of a person and 
nation they had to deal with. I shall transcrilm the passage, 
which w'as literally as follows ; — 

“ The Elchee and the English gentlemen with liim, rise at 
dawn of day ; they mount their horses and ride for two or three 
hours, when they come home and breakfast. From tliat time till 
four o’clock, when they dine, the Eichee is either looking- 
at horses, conversing, reading, or writing- j he never lies flown, 
and, if he has nothing- else to do, he walks backwards and for- 
wards before his tent-door, or witliin it. lie sits but a sliort 
time at dinner, mounts his horse again in the evening, and when 
returned from his ride, takes tea, after which he converses, 
or plaj's at cards till ten o’clock, when he retires to rest ; and 
next day pursues nearly tlie same coiu-se. 

What I chiefly remark is, that neither he nor any of the 
gentlemen sleep during- the day, nor do they ever, when the 
weather is warm, recline upon carj)cts as we do. They are cer- 
tainly ver}’- restless persons ; but when it is considered that these 
habits cause their employing so much more time every day in 
business, and in acquiring- knowledge, than his Sl-ajosty’s sub- 
jects, it is evident that at the end of a year they must have some 
advantage. I. can understand, from what I see, better llian 1 
could before, how this extraordinary people conquered Juflia. 
j\[y office is very fatiguing, for the Elciiec, though a good- 
natured man, has no love of quiet, and it is my duty t(^ be 
delighted with all he does, and to attend him on all ocea-ions.” 

This journal nvjis written upon observations made licl'm-f} wo 
left Abusheher. The poor old Mehmandar was compelled, softn 
after wo marched, to slack in his constant attenduiicfi ; for, a.s 
the Elciieo’s duty and inclination coincided, he was seldom 
satisfied with a stage of twenty or thirty miles, but nsnally wfmt 
out in the evening of the same day to hunt, whicli, no doubt, 

* Burgashattee is the name of a small Turkish tribe, of which this old 
nobleman was chief. 
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nuulc the desired iuipressiou, and led the Pei-sians in liis suite to 
think, if ih-3 Plngdish, in very sport, so harassed their friends, 
what would become of their eiieniiefs? 

My friend, Ivlahomed Sheriff Khan, was, as appears from his 
jouriuil, u keen observer. lie had tlie reputation of being a good 
sohlier ; but his distinguishing- feature was pride in his condition 
a.s tlie chief of a tribe, and as representing, in his person, a por- 
tion of the authority of the King of Kings ! This pride, how-- 
ever, which often flamed forth in real or assmned rage, was 
much vegnhited in its action by a regard for his own interests. 
He was til\vay.s ci^■il to tlie Elclioe, and tho.sc wdth him, but to 
all upon whom his olliee gave him claims his demeanour was 
haughty and overbearing, till sootlied by concession or bribes. 
I met the ilehuiandar one morning, with a man leading a beau- 
tiful Arab colt, to wiiicli he pointerl, saying, That old scoun- 
drel, Shaikh Kasser (Governor of Abusheiier), had very nearly 
deprived me of that animal.” ‘‘ What !” said I, “ could he 
venture to take him from you ?” “ No,” said he ; “ the horse 

was his ; but he Itad concealed him so carefully that I w'as near 
going aw-ay without getting him. I. heard of liim before I left 
Shiraz, and have been on the search ever since I came to Abu- 
sheher. I have just found him, hidden in an inner room, 
covered with dirt : and then to hear how the old fool wdiined 
about this colt of his favourite Dagliee,* as he called him. He 
meant him, he said, to mount his son, a puny wretch, w^ho was 
stajidlng by, entreating me to listen to his fatlier’s prayer, and 
not to take away their <3nly favonrite ; to save which, they offered 
several xisoless animals and some money. Bat 1 laughed out 
loud,” concluded 3Iahomed Sheriff* Khan, stroking his grizzly 
bear.'l, and said, tiuiy knew' little of uu old wolf like mc^, if they 
thought 1 was to be movetl ])y their Ijlcating, or tricked by their 
cuimiug. • Go,’ said I to the old Shaikh, ‘and build a boat for 
tlait liopefid luiii- of yours ; it will befit him better than a horse 
like this, which is only suited for a son of mine to ride upon.’ ” 

T soon afterwards saw- old Shaikh Nas.ser moving slowly along, 
mattering his usual phrase, “ I’here ’s no harm done rf Persian 

A edehratrd stud-liorse of Shaikh Nasser. 

. t Jilwr net liiti-al, which is literally translated in the text, w-as a phrase 
used hj' this old diicf on evei-y occasion. 
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scoundrels, Arab fools, all 'will go to hell together ! G od is 
just ! — Well, well, there ’s no harm done.” I spoke to him — he 
took no notice, but went to his usual seat to superintend some 
carpenters, who were building a vessel wliich had been on tlie 
stocks about seventy years ; there his smothered passion found 
vent in the most virulent abuse of all his tribe who approached 
him. When I spoke to him some time afterwards, ho .sc?emed in 
better Immoiu’. “ This ship,” said he, pointing to the ribs of the 
rude vessel, “ will be finished some day or other, and she wdli 
hold us all : there is no hami done.” 

Mahomed Sheriff Khan used to laugh at his own habits, wdiicli 
he deemed less personal than belonging to his condition. One 
day, when riding through the streets, he observed me looking 
significantly at his Turkuman horse stretching his long- neck to 
seize some greens, Avhicii a man was carrying in a basket on his 
head — “ He has learnt it,”* said my frieiifi, witli a smile. 

When I looked on the desert arid plains wdiich lie between 
Abusholier and the mountains, and saw the ignorant, half-naked, 
swarthy men and wmnieu broiling under a burning sun, with 
hardly any food but dates, my bosom swelled with pity for their 
condition, and I felt tlie dignity of tlie human species degraded 
by their contented looks. “ Surely,” said I to Khojah Arrat{»on, 
an ^Armenian (ktiown in the mission by the name of Blue-beard), f 

these people cannot be so foolish as to be happy in this miser- 
able and uninstructed state. They appear a lively, intelligent 
race — can they be insensible to their comparatively W'retched 
(Condition ? Do tirey not hear of other countries ? liave they no 
envy, no desire for improvement?” The good old Anneniau 
smiled, and said, “ Ho ; they are a very happy race of people, 
and so flir from envying the condition of others, they pity them. 
But,” added he, seeing my surprise, “ I will give you an ajiee- 
dote v/hicli will explain the ground of this feeling. 

‘‘ Some time since, an Arab woman, an inhabitant of Abush<>- 
her, went to England J with the children of a Mr. Beamnan. 

* Atnooklita asl. 

t The nick -name of Blue-beard was given by some of the young men of 
our party to our Treasurer, Khojah Arratoon, from that colour being one 
day predominant in the dye he had used to oruanient his beard. This ex<'.ei- 
lent man is now no Kuire. 

t This story has been told by Sir John Malcolm, in his history, in illus- 
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Sho remained in your country four years. When she returned, 
all gathered round her to gratify their curiosity about England, 
"What did you find there? is it a fine country? are the people 
rich ? are they happy T She answered, ‘ The country was like a 
g-arden ; the people were rich, had fine clothes, fine houses, fine 
liorses, fine carriages, and were said to be very wise and happy.’ 
Her audience were filled with envy of the English, and a gloom 
spread over them, which showed discontent at tlieir own condi- 
tion. They Avere departing with this sentiment, wlion the woman 
happened to say, ‘ lilngland certainly wants one thing.’ ‘ What 
is that ?’ saifl the Arabs eagerly. ■= There is not a single date 
tree in the whole country!’ ‘ Are you sui-e?’ ivas the general 
exclamation. ‘ Positive,’ said the old nur.se ; ‘ I looked for 
nothing else all the time I was there, but I looked in vain.’ Thi.s 
information produced an instantaneous change of feeling among 
the Arabs: it was pity, not envy, that now filled their breasts ; 
and they went away, wondering how men could live in a country 
where there were no date trees !” 

This anecdote was told me as I was jogging on the road, 
alongside my friend Blue-beard, on our first march from 
Abusheher. I rode the remainder of the way (ten good miles) 
without speaking a word, but pondering on the seeming con- 
tradiction between the Avisdom of Providence and the Avisdom of 
man. I even Avent so far a.s to doubt the soundness of many 
admirable speeches and .some able pamphlets I had read, regard- 
ing the rapid dilfu.sion of knowledge. I changed to a calcu- 
lating mood, and began to think it Avas not quite honest, even 
admitting it Avas Avise, to take aAA^ay AA'hat men possessed, of con- 
tent and happiness, xintil you could give them an equal or greater 
amount of the same articles. 

Before leaving Abu.sheher Ave had received many proofs of 
the favour of the Prince liegent of Shiraz. Soon after our 
arrival at that place, a favourite officer of his guards brought a 
pre.sftnt of twelve mule loads of fruit. When this young man 
came to pay his respects to theElchee, Khojah Arratoon desired 

Iration of some of Ms facts or opinions; but he has taken this, and many 
other equally good things, from me, Avithont .ever acknowledging them; I 
shall, therefore, stand on no ceromoriy Avhen it suits my purpose to reclaim 
my property. 
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to M’ithdTaiv. When asked the reason : “ Wiiy,” said he. ‘‘ the 
per.son who is deputed by the Prince is a Geox'gian, the son of 
my next door neighbour in Teflis. When Aga Mahomed 
Kiian plundered that city, in 1797, he was made a prisoner, with 
twenty or thirty thousand young persons of both sexes ; and 
having .since been compelled to become a Mahoniedan, uih! 
now enjoying high rank, he may be embai’ras,sed at seeing me.” 
The Envoy said, “ It does not signify ; you are my Treasurer, 
and must be present at the visit of ceremony : depend u])On it 
he will not notice you.” It was as predicted ; the bearer of the 
present, a very handsome young man, superbly diussed, and of 
finished manners, appeared to have no knowledge of Arratoon, 
though his eye rested on him oiice or twice. When tlie visit 
was over, the good Armenian could not contain himself: “The 
vile Mahomedan wretch ! ” he exclaimed, “ he has lost .sight 
and feeling, as well as religion and virtue. Have I given him 
.sweatmeats so often, to be stared at as a .stranger ? 1 should 

like to know who was his father, that he should look down upon 
me. It will be a mournful tale,” he concluded, “ that I shall 
have to write to his mother, who is in great distress, and who, 
poor deluded creature ! lives in hope.s that there is still some 
good in this dog of a .son of hers.” There was a mixture of 
wounded pride, of disappointment, and humanity, in Blue- 
beard’s sentiments, that made them at once amiusing, and 
affecting. 

He came, however, early next morning to the Envoy with 
a very difierent countenance, and evidently deeply affected. 
“ What injn.stice have I not done,” said he, “ to that e.<cellenf. 
young mail ! lie sent a secret messenger to me last night : nnd 
when we met, ran to embrace me, and after telling me the 
short tale of his captivity, sufferings, and subserpient advance- 
ment, inquired in the most oarne.st manner after ids motiier. 
He has not only given a hundred toman.s to relieve her imuu?- 
diate wants, but has settled that I am to be the Agent for future 
remittances. He informed me that he recognisetl tlie friend of' 
his youth, and never had more difficulty tiian in the effort fo 
appear a stranger ; but he explained his reasons for br-ing so 
cautious: ho is not only a Mahomedan, but has marrii.Hl inlo a 
respectable family, and is a great favourite with the I'rinc'e, 
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aisd must, t}icH’('fore, avoid any conduct that could bring the least 
.shade of suspicion on the sincerity of his faith or allegiance. I 
shall make liis mother very happy,” continued Blue-beard, who 
’,va.s evidently quite flattered by the personal attention of the 
young Georgian, and the confidence reposed in him; “ for I 
will, when I send lier the tomans, tell her my conviction, that 
her son, whatever he may profess, is a Christian in his heai’t. 
Indeed lie must be so ; for if he had been a true Mahomedan he 
woidd have acted like one, and have disowned, not supported, 
his mother, v/hom he must consider an infidel,” 

The Prince Regent of Pars, or Persia Proper, sent, soon 
after our arrival at Abusheher, a young nobleman of his own 
tribe, Ha.ssan Khan Kajir, to attend the Elehee as Mebmandar. 
My intimacy, from old acquaintance, with Jaffier Khan, Go- 
vernor of Abusheher, led to his showing me tlie letter he had 
received from his brother, the Prince’s vizier, regarding the re- 
ception of this personage. It is so good a specimen of the 
minute attention the Persians give to forms that I translated it. 
Its contents were as follows: — 

“ My dear Brother, 

“ IIa.ssan Klian Kajir, who is appointed Mehmandar to 
General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the fiivst rank and iamily. 
He will keep you informed of his progre.ss. "When he arrives at 
Dalkbee'’'" he will .send on this letter, and write you oii the sub- 
ject of his waiting ujton the General, the day becomes to camp. 
You will proceed to meet him, with all the garrison of 
Abusheher, as far as the date trees on the border of the de.sert. 
YMu will accompany him to General Malcolm’s tent, and, when 
he loavc.s it, you will proceed Avitli him to his OAvn tent, Avliich 
must be jiitched as the General desires, on the right or left of 
his enc-ampment. If Ilassan Khan Kajir arrives in the morning, 
you will stay and breakfast Avitb him ; if in the evening, you 
will dine with him. T'oiir future attention will be regulated 
by your politeness and good .sense, and you Avill always consider 
him as a noble guest, who sliould be entertained in a manner 
.suiuible to hi.s rank and the distinguished situation to which he 
is appoiut(?d, of Mehmandar to General Malcolm.” 

* Fifty miles from BusMre 
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The Mehmandar wrote a letter with this, in which ho explained 
to 'the Governor, as modestly as the subject would admit, hi.s own 
expectations. The Governor was anxious to know how the 
Envoy would receive him ; and when told that two oflScei'f: 
would meet him at a short distance from the camp, and that the 
escort would be drawn up before the tent at which he alighted 
to salute him, his mind was at rest, as he was sure such attention 
would he gratifying to this sixteenth cousin of Majesty. 

Hassan Khan made his appearance next day, and proved to be 
a fine young man, about twenty-six years of age, of excellent 
manners and handsome in person, with grey eyes, and a veiy 
pleasing expression of countenance. At this visit he was pro- 
fuse in professions of the regard in which the King and Prince 
held the Elchee, both of whom, he said, were anxious for the 
advance of the Mission. 

It is not only in attention to persons, deputed by kings and. 
princes in Persia, that respect for royalty is shown ; it extends 
to the reception of letters, dresses, and presents, and every inani- 
mate thing with which their name is associated. The object is 
to impart to all ranks a reverence and awe for the sovereign and 
those to whom he delegates power. In short, no means are neg- 
lected that can keep alive, or impress more deeply, the duty of 
implicit obedience. 

•Some time before we landed at Abusheher, the Envoys of 
Sciud had been at that port on their return from Teheran. They 
carried, among other pre.sents to their Prince, a picture of his 
Majesty, Fatteh All Shah. This painting was carefully packed 
in a deal box ; but the inclosed image of royalty could not he 
allowed to pass through his dominions without receiving marks 
of respect hardly short of those that would have been shown to 
the sovereign himself. 

The Governor and inhabitants of Abusheher ivent a stage to 
meet it : they all made their obeisance at a respectful distance. 
On its entering tlie gates of the city a royal salute was fired ; 
and when the Envoys who had charge of it embarked, the same 
ceremonies were repeated, and not a little offence was takmi at 
the British Resident because he declined taking a part in thia 
mummery. 
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Mountaineers — Valley of Kazeroon — Virtue of Nitric Acid — Eiza Kooii 
Khan’s loss of Eyes— Extraordinary Birds — Beautiful V'alley of Dusht-e- 
Arjun — Mahomed Eiza Khan Byat — Irish Patriotism — Persian Squire. 

ISTothihg can be more striking’ titan the change from the 
Gurraaseer, or hot region, as they term the arid track on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, to the fine climate and rich soil of 
r the elevated plains of the interior of that country. After tra- 

velling fifty-five miles, we reached the mountains. From tiic 
village of Dalkhee, famous for its date plantations and streams 
impregnated with naphtha, and which lies at the foot of the first 
I’ange, we proceeded by narrow paths, which wound along the 
i face of the rugged and steep mountain we were ascending. 

"When near its summit, we were met by the Cliiefs of tlie tribes 
: and villages in the vicinity. These, with their principal adhe- 

rents, on horseback, were drawn up on the crest of the mountain, 
while their other followers sprang from rock to rock, firing their 
matchlocks in honour of the strangers. Their ragged clothing, 
their robust forms, their rapid evolutions (wliich, though appa- 
rently in disorder, were all by signal), amid precipices, where it 
seemed dangerous to walk, the reports of their fire-arms, rever- 
licrating from tlie surrounding hills, gave an interest to these 
scenes whieii a fine writer might dwell on for pages, but I shall 
content myself with the fact, that we passed in security the two 
groat ranges of mountains that intervene between the sea-shore 
and tlie valley of ICazeroon ; on, entering which, our eyes were 
not only cheered by rich fields, but also w'ith wild myrtle, 
blackberry bushes, and willows. The latter, shadowing small 
J)ut clear rivulets, gave me and others a feeling of home, which 
he who has not travelled in a far distant land can never under- 
; stand. Those of our party who had not been in Persia before 

• were quite (ieiiglited at the change, of scene, and began to give 
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US credit for the roses and nightingales which we promised tliein 
on it.s still happier plains. What they had seen of the inhabit- 
ants of the mountains we had passed inclined them to believe the 
marvellous tales we told of the tribe of Mama Sunee, who b{>a.st 
of having preserved their name and habits unaltered irom the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

We had good reason, when on the first Mission, to remember 
this tribe, who, in confoniiity to one of their most ancient 
usages, had plundered a part of our baggage that was unfoitu- 
nately left without a guard in our rear. The loss would ha\’o 
been greater but for a curious incident. Among the camels 
left behind was one loaded with bottles containing nitric acid, 
which had been furnished in considerable quantities to us at 
Bombay. TJie able pliysician* who discovered its virtues wa.‘; 
solicitous that its efficacy should have a fair trial in Persia ; and 
it certainly proved a sovereign remedy in an extreme case, but 
one in whicli he had not anticipated its effects, TJie robbers, 
after plundering several camel loads, came to tliat with the 
nitric acid. They cast it from the back of the animal upoti the 
ground. Tlie bottles broke, and the smoke and smell of their 
contents so alarmed the ignorant and superstitious iMamaSunees, 
that they fled in dismay, fully satisfied that a pent-up genie of 
the Faringees had been let loose, and would take ample vengeance 
on them for their misdeeds. The truth of this was proved by the 
testimonies of the camel drivers, tlie subsequent confession of 
some of the thieves, and the circumstance of several of the load.s 
which were near the nitric acid being untouched. 

The city of Kazeroon is situated near the ancient Sliapoor, 
with whose ruins antiquarians are delighted, and who.se deserted 
fields were equally prized by our sportsmen, from their abounding 
with game. 

I was myself much amused with a hunt of Idack partridges f 
at this place, on w'hich Ave were accompanied liy thirty or forty 

* The late Dr. rielenii.s Scott. 

t The Derraj, or black partridge, takes its name from its breast, whieli is 
of that colour ; the rest of its body is very much variegated. Its th.roat and 
legs are red, as also the under parts of its tail; its head is Idack, arelied 
Avilh spottisl brown and white feathers, and one spot of white helo\v ie; eye, 
'I'his beautiful bird is found in the higher latitudes of India and in Per: ia; 
it is very common on the banlcs of the Tigris. 
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liorsemen. They scattered themselves over a grassy plain, and 
the iiiomeut a partridge was flushed, tlie man nearest it gave 
a shout, wJiile such as were in the direction in which it flew rode 
over tlie ])ird, which was hardly allowed to touch theground before 
it was raised again, and hunted as before. Its flights became 
shorter; and after three or four, when ejuite exhausted, it was 
picked up by one of tlie horsemen, several of whom had little 
dugs called ‘‘scenters,” to aid them in finding the partridge .j. 

when it took shelter in the long grass or bushes. We caught -I* 

about twenty brace of birds the first morning that I ]}artook in | 

‘j' ■ this sport. 

Riza Ivooli Khan, the Governor of Kazeroon, came to pay the *[! 

Elchee a visit. Tliis old nobleman had a silk band over his eye- 
sockets, having had his eyes put out during the late contest 
between the Zend and Kajir families for the throne of Persia. 

He began, soon after he w-as seated, to relate his misfortunes, 

‘ and the tears actually came to my eyes at the thoughts of tlie old 

man’s sufferings ; when judge of my surprise to find it was to 
i| entertain, not to distress us, he was giving the narration, and 

j that, in spite of the revolting subject, I was compelled to smile 

j at a tale, which in any country except Persia would have been 

I deemed a subject for a tragedy : but as poisons may by use be- 

? come aliment, so misfortnues, however dreadful, Avhen they are 

of daily occurrence, appear like common events of life. But ir 
' was the manner and feelings of the narrator that, in this instance, 

gave the comic effect to the tragedy of which ho -was the hero. 

“ I had been too active a partisan,” said Riza Knoli Khan, 

“ of the Kajir family, to expect much mercy when I fell into the 
hands of the rascally tribe of Zend. I looked for death, and wa.^; 
rather surprised at the lenity which only condemned me to lose 
; my eyes, A stout fellow of a ferash'*’ came as executioner of 

f; the sentence ; he had in Ids hand a large blunt knife, which he 

; meant to make his instrument : I offered him twenty tomans if 

i he would use a penknife I shosved him. lie refused in the most 

brutal manner, called me a merciless villain, asserting that I had 
sljiin his brother, and that he hud solicited the present office to 
gratify his revenge, adding, his only regret was not being 
allowcil to put me to death. 

j * F(‘nish is 11 jiieniiil servant employed in a house to keep it clean and 

take care of the funiiture. He also pitches tents, spreads carpets. &c. &e. 
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“ Seeing,” continned Eiza Kooli, “ that I had no tendenuiss 
to look for from tins fellow, I pretended submission, and laid 
myself on my back ; he seemed quite pleased, tucked up his 
sleeves, brandished Ids knife, and very composedly put one knee 
on, my chest, and was proceeding to his butchering work, as if I 
had been a stupid innocent lamb, that was quite content to let 
him do what he chose. Observing him, from this impression, otf 
his guard, I raised one of my feet, and planting it on the pit of 
his stomach, sent him heels over head in a way that would have 
made you laugh (imitating with his foot the action he described, 
and laughing heartily himself at the recollection of it). 1 
sprung up ; so did my enemy ; we had a short tussle—but he 
was the stronger ; and having knocked me down, succeeded in 
taking out my eyes. 

“ The pain at the moment,” said the old Khan, “ was lessened 
by the warmth occasioned by the struggle. The wounds soon 
healed ; and when the Kajirs obtained tiie undisputed sovereignty 
of Persia, I was rewarded for my suffering in their cause. All 
my sons have been promoted, and I am Governor of this town 
and province. Here I am in affluence, and enjoying a repose to 
which men wlio can see are in this country perfect strangers. If 
there is a deficiency of revenue, or any real or alleged 'cause for 
wliich another Governor would be removed, beaten, or put to 
death, the king says, ‘ Never mind, it is poor blind Riza Ivooli ; 
let him alone so you observe, Elchee, that I have no reason to 
complain, being in fact better defended from misfortune by the 
I0.SS of my two eyes, than I could be by the possession of twenty 
of tJie clearest in Persia and he laughed again at this second 
joke. 

Meei'za Aga Meer, the Persian secretary, %vhen commenting 
upon Riza Kooli Khan’s story, said that his grounds of consola- 
tion wdre substantial ; for that a stronger contrast could not 
exist between his condition, as he had described it, and that of 
others wdio are employed as Revenue oflicers under the jjresent 
administration of Pars. “ I cannot better,” said lie, “ illustrate 
this feet than by the witty and bold answer given a short time 
.since by one of tlie nobles to the Prince Regent at Sliiraz. 'iriie 
Prince asked of his advisers what punishment was great cnougli 
for a very heinous offender -who was brought before iu'in ; ‘ Make 
him a Collector of Revenue,’ said an old favourite nobleman ; 
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‘ there can be no crime for which such an appointment will not 
soon bring a very sufficient punishment.’ ” 

We had an amusing account of an adventure which had 
occurred at Kazeroon to two Gentlemen of the Mission, who had 
been sent some months before to Shiraz, One of these, a relation 
of the Elchee, I have before mentioned as particularly averse to 
what he deemed unnecessary fatigue of body. But he and his 
companion had their curiosity so much raised by the accounts 
timy received of two strange creatures, that were said to be in a 
house at the distance of fifteen miles, that in spite of the severity 
of the weather (for it was winter), and the difficulties of the road, 
they determined to go and see them. 

In answer to their inquiries, one man said, “ These creatures 
are very like birds, for they have feathers and two legs ; but then 
their head is bare and has a fleshy look, and one of them has a 
long black beard on its breast.” But the chief point on which 
i they dwelt was the singularity of their voice, which was alto- 

getlier unlike that of any other bird they had ever heard of or 
t seen. An old man, who had gone from Kazeroon to see them, 

f declared it was a guttural sound very like Arabic, but confessed 

that though he had listened with great attention, he had not been 
able to make out one word they uttered. 

When the party arrived, very fatigued, at the end of their 
journey, the inhabitants of the small village where the objects of 
; curiosity were kept came out to meet them. Being conductedto 

! tlie house where the birds were shut up, the door was opened, and 

i out marched — a turkey-cock and hen ! the former, I’ejoicing in 

his release from confinement, immediately commenced his Arabic. 

The Persians who came from Kazeroon were lost in astonish- 
^ ment, while our two friends looked at each other with that 

* expression of countenance which indicates a doubt, between an 

; inclination to laugh or to be angry; the former feeling however 

prevailed, Tlieir merriment sui-prised the Pei'sians, who, on 
being informed of its cause, .seemed disappointed to Iiear that the i 

birds which appeared so sti'ange to them were very common both 
in India and England. 

From tlie account given by the possessor of the turkeys, ir 
appeare<l that they had been saved from the wreck of a vessel in 
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the Gulf, and had gradually come to the part of the interior 
where they then were. 

From Kazeroon to Dusht-e-Arjun is but a sliort distance, but 
the ascent is great ; and pleased as we had been with Ivuzeronn, 
we found all nature with a different aspect in this .small but de- 
lightful valley, Avhich is encircled by mountain.s, down whose 
rugged sides a hundred rills contribute their waters to form tlie 
lake in its centre. The beauty of these streams, some of u hich 
fall in a succession of cascades from hills covm-cd udth vines ; 
the lake itself, in whose clear bosom is reflected the image of the 
mountains by which it Is overhung ; the rich fields on its margin ; 
and the roses, hyacinths, and almost every species of flowe.r that 
o-row in wild luxuriance on its borders, made us -gaze with admi- 
ration on this charming .scene ; while the Persians, who enjoyed 
our looks and expressions of delight, kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Iran 
hemeen ast !— Iran hemeen ast !” This is Persia! — This is 
Persia ! 

I was rejoiced on this day’s march to meet my old friend 
Mahomed Eiza Khan Byat, ivho had come from Shiraz to com- 
pliment the Elchee. He galloped up to me like a boy, calling 
out “ You are welcome.” I could hardly believe my eyes on 
finding him look younger and brisker than he did when I left 
him ten years befoi’e, at the age of sixty-eight, eating, every day, 
a quantity of opium that was enough, according to the calcula- 
tion of our doctor, to poison thirty persons unaccustomed to that 
drug. My regard for the old gentleman had led to my taking 
110 small pains to break him of a habit that I was persuaded 
Avould destroy him ; and the doctor, from the same impre.ssion, 
Avas my zealous auxiliary. For him my friend inquired the 
moment he had Avelcomed me ; Avhen told he Avas in India, he 
replied, laughing, “ I am sorry he is not here ; I would .shoA\‘ 
him that Christian doctors, though they can, according to our 
belief, through the aid and influence of their Me.ssiah, avtu'Ic 
miracles, as he did, by curing the blind and the lame, are not all 
true prophets. He told me I should die if I did not diminish 
my allowance of opium ; I haAm increased it four-fold .since ho 
in his Avisdom predicted my demise, and here I am, near four- 
score, as young and as active as any of them : ” so saying, he 



piTshed his horse to speed, and turning his body quite round, 
according to the habit of the ancient Parthians with the bow, 
and the modern Persians with the match-loch, fired a ball at 
a mark in the opposite direction to that in which he was gallop- 
ing. Riding up to me, he first stroked his beard, which was too 
well dyed to discover a single white hair, and then taking out a 
box I had given him ten years before, opened it, and literally 
cast down his throat a handful of opium pills, repeating, “I 
wish my friend the doctor; had been here ! ” 

I rode along with Mahomed Eiza the remainder of the marcli 
and, according to his account, the condition of Persia was 
greatly improved. Indeed the internal peace it had enjoyed 
since the full establishment of the power of the late king Aga 
Mahomed Khan, must of itself have produced that effect ; for 
iSTature has been so bountiful to this country in climate, soil, 
and in every animal and vegetable production, tliat man, spoilt 
as he is by her indulgence, cannot, without great and continued 
efforts, destroy the blessings by which he is surrounded, I was 
more pleased at my friend dwelling with a calm and contented 
mind on this great change, from a knowledge of his history. 
His father, Salah Khan, was one of the chief Omrahs, or Nobles, 
at the Court of Nadir Shah -when that conqueror was murdered. 
On that event Kings started up in every province, Salah Khan 
among otliers entered the lists. He seized upon Shiraz, the 
fortifications of which he extended and improved ; but his en- 
joyment of a royal name was short ; he was made prisoner, 
and put to death by Kerreem Khan. His son, whose character 
is marked by the absence of ambition, lias passed through life 
with respect as the Chief of a tribe, but without enjoying, or 
perhaps desiring, any station of consequence. He is of a happy 
and contented frame of mind, and speaks of the latter part of Ins 
father’s life us a brilliant but troubled dream of power, to which 
he was \^eiy fortunate not to succeed. 

Tlie Prince and great men of Shiraz, on oui* approaching 
that city, .so loaded the Elchee with presents of ice-creams, 
sweet-meats, preserves, and delicious fruits, that all in camp, 
clown to the keepers of the dogs, were busied in devouring these 
luxuries. A lion's share was always allotted to a party of tlie 
17th dragoons, wiiich forms part of the escort. I heard these 
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line fellows, who were all (with the exception of one man) from 
Irehuid, discussing, as they w'ere eating their ices, their pre- 
serves, their gi’apes, and nectarines, the merits of Persia. ‘‘It 
is a jewel of a country,” says one. “It would be,” said a 
second, “ if there were more Christians in it.” “ I don’t 
so much mind the Christians,” observed his companion, “ if I 
could see a bog now and then, instead of these eternal rocks and 
valleys, as they call them.” “Fine though it be,” comduded 
corporal Corragan, “ I would not give a potatoe-gurden in 
little Ireland for a dozen of it, and all that it contains to Ijoot.” 
This i^atriotic sentiment, which appeared to meet with general 
concurrence, closed the discussion. 

The morning we left Dusht-e-Arjuii, 1 rode a short way witii 
an old reis or squire, who is a proprietor of a considerable part 
of the valley. “ How happy you are,” I said, “ in possessing a 
tract so fertile, so beautiful, and with such rich verdure.” The 
old man shook his head : “ That verdure you so muck admire,” 
said he, “ is our ruin ; our valley is the best grazing land in 
Persia, and the conseqiience is, princes and nobles send their 
mules here to fatten ; and wJiile our fields of grain and our 
gardens are trampled by these animals, we have to eiidm*© tlie 
insolence, and often the oppression, of their servants ; and these 
fellows in our country (I don’t know what tliey are in yours) 
are always ten times worse than their masters.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Principal Characters of the Mission — ^Mahomed Hoosein Khan — Jaffier Ali 
Khan~Meerza Aga Meer — Mahomed Hoosein— Hajee Hoosein— Candi- 
dates for the Elchee’s favour 

Befor.15 I proceed further on my journey, I must introduce my 
reader to .some of the principal characters, Indian and Persian, 
with whom I associated. These were my companions every 
where j and I owed much of the information and amusement I 
derived on my visit to Persia to their remarks and communi- 
cations. No persons could differ more from each other than my 
friends. This resulted, in part, from their dispositions, but more 
from the opposite scenes in which they had passed their lives. 
Blit a short account of them will best exhibit their respective 
characters. 

The first, Mahomed Hoosein Khan, is a person who is 
attached to the mission, more as a companion to the Envoy, than 
in any specific employment. He is my particular friend, and is 
one of almost every party in which I mix ; rides with me, talks 
nonsense with me, besides cutting joke.s, writing epigrams, and 
telling stories ; therefore I mu.st give a short sketch of him, 
otherwise he will never be understood. Khan Sahib, or “ my 
Lord,” is the name by which my friend is usually known, though 
he has a right, from his inheritance, to the higher title of Naliob. 
He is about five feet three inches high ; his face, though plain, 
has an expression which marks quickness and intelligence, and 
the lively turn of his mind has its effect heightened from an 
impression of gravity, conveyed by a pair of large spectacles, 
whieli, being short-sighted, he always wears. - llis frame is not 
robust, and his whole appearance indicates the over-care that 
lias been bestowed upon his childhood, and the enervating 
pleasures in wliich his youth, according to the usage of Maho- 
medans of quality, has been passed. He has, however, not- 
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^vithst.anding early habits of luxury, if not of dissipation, received 
an excellent education. He is a tolerable Arabic scholar, and 
has few superiors in Persian ; he writes that language with the 
greatest elegance, and is no mean composer, either in prose or 
N'erse. Add to these qualifications a cheerful disposition, an 
excellent memory, with a ready wit, and you have my little 
friend. 

The father of Khan Sahib was a Persian, who went, in early 
life, to improve Ixis fortunes in India. He succeeded in recom- 
mending himself to Mr. Duncan at Benares, and, after that 
gentleman became Governor of Bombay, he appointc-d his 
Persian friend Eesident at Abusheher, and in 1798 sent him on 
a mission to the court of Persia. This preferment naturally 
excited ambitious views : and, among other means by which he 
sought to ennoble his family, was the marriage of his eldest son, 
my friend, to the daughter of an ex-Prince of the Zend family, 
who being in exile, and poor, was glad that his falling star (to 
use an Asiatic figure) should come in conjunction with one that 
he thought was in the ascendant. But the father died soon 
after he had grafted his son on this branch of a decayed tree of 
royalty, leaving the latter what he often laughingly calls “ The 
sad inheritance of poverty and rank combined with a most 
dignified wife,” who, if he is to be believed, not unfrequently 
reminds him of her high birth, and is rather wont to dwell 
upon her condescension ill allying herself to him. “I could,” 
he added, the other day, “ have given her some reasons for that 
act of prudence, but it would only have made her worse, and 
God knows vvliat her violence might have prompted, so I kept 
quiet.” 

Here Khan Sahib betrayed his foible, which is certainly 
extreme prudence. He is in the habit of wearing yellow boots 
with high heels, loose red cloth trowsers, which are half dis- 
played by a tunic tucked up, like that of the most valiant among 
the horsemen of Persia. His high lamh’s-wool cap has, when he 
is equipped for a march, the true militaiy pinch ; two small 
pistols and a dagger are stuck in his girdle, and to a waistbelt is 
fiistened a powder-flask and a bag of bullets ; a large sabre hangs 
by an embroidered cross-belt, ivhile a shorter swoi'd, for close 
(piarters, is fastened to his saddle; to the front of which is 
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j attached a pair of holsters that contain two large horse-pistols. 

I In spite of all these indications of desperate courage, aided by 

! an iiprig'ht and imposing seat on horseback, and sufficient bold- 

I ness in galloping to and fro on a smooth plain, there’ is some 

I 'want of that forward valour which depends more upon itself tlian 

* the arsenal of great and small arms it carries for its defence. 

? My friend is quite sensible of this deficiency, and is at times very 

i happy in his allusions to the fact, and can very wittily philo- 

sophise upon the causes. — Want of stamina— coddled infancy— 

I indulged youth — fear of his father — and terror of his royal wife, 

i form the principal items in the list. “ But,” he is wont to add, 

“ if I have, from a combination of causes, lost that strength of 
' > • nerve v/hich constitutes brute courage, I tni.st I have a manly 

spirit, the result of reflection, which, on proper occasions, you 
will always see me exert.” 

This is, no doubt, the case ; but I never happened to be 
present on any of these “ proper occasions,” and I was one of 
a party, where we were almost diverted from thinking of danger 
, by his ludicrous behaviour at its approach. 

■ The Elchee having particular business when we were lying in 

Abusheher Roads, had determined to land ; though the sea was 
rough, and tlie waves ran very high on the bar at the mouth of 
the harbour. The Khan, who liad recently been attached to the 
Mission, insisted on going, though advised not ; he was very 
courageous till we came on the bar, where the waves that chased 
each otlier seemed at evei*y moment as if they would overwhelm 
our little bark. To each of these, as they rose and pursued us 
with their foamiug crests, Khan Sahib addressed a rapid invo- 
i cation — “Allah, Allah, Allah!” (God, God, God !) and the 

I moment we w'ere safe from its fury, he, in a still more hurried 

\ way, repeated his gi-atitude ; “ Bhooker, shooker, sliooker !” 

j (thanks, thanks, thanks I) These invocations and thanksgivings 

were repeated with great volubility and wonderful earnestness ; 
Alla!), Allah, Allah ! and Shooker, shooker, shooker ! con- 
tinued to sound in our ears for a quarter of an hour; wlien 
“ A1 hanul uliliah !” (praise be to God I) pronounced in a slow 
and composed tone, proclaimed vve w'^ere in smooth water. I 
rallied my fricmd* on the little composure he showed on this 

* It is with great regret I state that the Avitty and accomplished Khan 
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occasion ; but he defended himself stoutly, saying, he ahvayti 
jjrayed twice as much at sea as on shore. Tliis I believe ; biu 
he is on shore even an indifferent observer of the rites of his 
religion, and is suspected by some of the orthodox of our party 
of being a Sooffee, or philosophical Deist, which seems to me a 
general name, that includes all, from the saint who raves abrmt 
divine love, to the sinner who seofts at the rites of the worship 
of his country. 

The next personage is Jaffier Ali Khan, brother to the Nabob 
of Masulipatam. This Indian Mahomedan is a man high in 
rank though of limited income, and has been from boyhood an 
intimate friend of the Elchee. Having married into a Persian 
family, he now resides at Shiraz, w'here he has been for some 
time employed as an agent. Jaffier Ali is a tolerable English 
scholar, but writes that language with more facility than correct- 
ness. He was, in his earlier years, exti’avagant from love of 
dissipation, and is now imprudent from irresolution. He has 
acquired a good deal of knowledge, but wants firmness of judg- 
ment. The consequence is, that both in conducting his own 
affairs and those of others, he becomes the dupe of rogues, with 
whom such a character is sure always to besuiTonnded, Never- 
theless, there is such a redeeming simplicity of manner, and such 
kindness of heart, about poor Jaffier Ali, that it is impossible 
for anyone to keep up that indignation which his folly often 
produces. “ My friend is mot the honest man I thought him,” 
said he one day to me, speaking of a fellow who had duped him ; 
“ I have been more foolish than I could have believed, but I will 
take care another time : yet,” he added, with a sympathy for his 
own weakness, it is very difficult to deal with tliese l\u'.sians, 
they are so pleasing in their speech and manner, and most of all 
when they have cheating intentions.” 

Mahomed Iloosein, who is also an Indian, has served the 
Elchee as Moonshee, or instructor in the Persian language, .since 
the latter was an ensign of eighteen, and has gradually ri.sen with 
his master, whose confidence he enjoys and nierit,s. He is a 
modest man, speaks little, but always to the purpo.se. It is liot 

Sahib, like many others mentioned in these pages, has paid the dolit of na- 
ture. He continued in India as in Pereia to accompany his friend the Elchee 
till 1821, when he fell a victim to the cholera. 
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the habit of the Elchee to bring any man in his station promi- 
nently forward, and this practice appears exactly to suit the cha- 
racter of the Moonslice, which it has perhaps formed. He 
never goes to the Elchee but when he is .sent for, and never stays 
when not wanted ; is pleased with any mark of flattering atten- 
tion, but never appears, like others, to make that his object. 
With this happy temper, and an honesty that has stood the test 
of great temptation for more than twenty years, he passes a 
comparatively still life, amidst all the bustle with which he is 
surrounded. When not busy writing letters he is employed 
reading some Persian book, chiefly works on the theological dis- 
putes between the Soonees and the Sheas. He holds the tenets 
of the former ; and, with all due reverence to Ali, the nephew 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, he thinks, with the Turks and 
Arabs, that Abubeker, Omar, and Osman, were true men and 
good Caliphs, and not as the Persians, in their enthusiasm for 
Ali, term them, base caitiffs and vile usurpers. The Moonshee 
said to me one day, when I was joking him on his studies, “ I 
do not want to dispute with these red-headed* doctors, but I 
must fortify myself in my own belief and he added, in a low 
tone of voice, “ How can the faith of men be right, whose prac- 
tice is so w’rong? Did you ever see or hear such a set of 
swaggerers and story-tellers ? I rejoice my master has seen so 
much of them ; he w'ill think better than he has ever yet done of 
u.s poor Indian.?.” 

The next person with wliom I must make my readers ac- 
quainted is Slecrza Aga Meer ; he is a Syed, that is one of the 
tribe of Mahomed, and enjoys great respect among his country- 
men, from being a lineal descendant of a holy man, the Ameer 
Hemza, whose tomb is at Shiraz, and i.s esteemed one of the 
most .sacred shrines of that city. Aga Meer i.s a fine penman, 
and an uncommonly good writer of letters, which is his occupa- 
tion. He i.s of mild and una.ssuniing manner-s, slow in word and 
action *5 his even temper and good sense appear always directed 
to the object of keeping himself clear of all taint from the scene 
of cupiflity ami intrigue in which all around him are engaged. 

* Kezzul basil, or red-headed, is the appellation by which the Pcr.sians are 
known over Asia. It is .said to have arisen from their wearing red cloth 
tops to their black lamhs'-wool caps. 
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The very opposite of the generality of his eountryniei], lie endea- 
vours to shun all employment not in his ov'ii line ; and, though 
a great favourite with the Elchee, he takes nothing on }iim.self, 
and will, indeed, do nothing without a specific order. Aga. 
Meer is sometimes ashamed of his countrymen ; but he i.s usually 
satisfied with showing his feeling by a shrug of his shoulders, 
and sometimes by averting his head, and is evidently disinclined 
to inform against or condemn them, when lie can avoid such a 
course without a breach of duty ; but whenever duty i.s in cpies- 
tioii, this good and honest man is firm and temperate in its 
fulfilment. 

I have before mentioned Khojali Arratoon, the Armenian 
treasurer. This sensible and honest man has the characteristic 
re-serve of his tribe, who, from living in a country where they 
are subject to oppression, become, from early habit, most guarded 
in their words and actions. This good man is fond of a joke, 
but he whispers it to you as if it was a state secret. 'We call 
him, as I have stated, Blue-beard, from the cdrcuinstance of this 
dye being one day predominant in the colour he had given to 
this ornament of his face, of the size and form of which he is, 
and not wdthout reason, proud. He told me his vanity was once 
not a little flattered by the abuse of a Persian, who after ex- 
hausting all other topics, concluded by saying, “ And then what 
business has a dog of an unbeliever like you with such a beard ?” 

The most prominent among the lower servants is old Hajee 
Hooseiu, the head of the personal attendants; he assumes a 
.superiority over his fellow-servants on the ground of his having 
visited foreign countries ; and he boasts that from every one of 
them he has brouglit awmy some advantage or attainment. Ho 
has added to a taste for poetry and the marvellou.s (which lie 
tells me was born with him in Persia) a love of antiquitie.s, ac- 
quired at Bagdad — a knowledge of Arab hor.sc.s, picked uj) at 
Bussorah— skill in trafiftc in small wares, learnt at Muscat — 
some theology, and the holy and useful name of TTajee or Pil- 
grim, gained by a visit to the Prophet’s Tomb at Mecca ; and a 
small but profitable acquaintance with the macliiuery of clocks 
and watches, obtained by a short apprentice.sliip with an eminent 
hoi’ologist at Calcutta. This travelled and very accomplished 
person, though he condescends to hand the Elchee his Kellian, 
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and to distribute coffee to visitors, is in great request throughout 
our camp, and with none more than me j and I am rathe ” flat- 
tered by the partiality he shows for my society, owing, I suspect, 
to my having early declared my admiration of his various talent.s,^ 
and in particular of his skill as a watchmaker, on his havino- 
succeeded in making an old watch of mine, that had stopped for 
a twelvemonth, go for nearly one whole day. 

The above personages are our principal characters; minor 
gentlemen will speak for themselves when they come upon the 
stage. ^ 

Tesides these attached to our camp, we have numbers who, 
from^ frequent visits and dealings, are almost considered as be- 
longing to it. But our mode of proceeding is now understood, 
and the Elchee is not compelled, as he was on his first mission, 
to guard against attempts of individuals to establish an exclusive 
influence. Two of these, made by very opposite characters, 
deserve to be recorded. 

The first was a .specious young man of some ability, whose 
name was Hajee Abd-ool-Hameed, who came from Shiraz with 
a complimentary letter from the minister, Cheragh Ali Khan, 
to whom he had promised to discover the real object of the 
mission, while to others he had professed his intention of making 
himself the sole medium of communication and intercourse be- 
tween tlie English Eepresentative and the Persian government. 

He pursued his design with some address ; but the Elchee 
seeing him linger at Abusheher, and very assiduous in his court, 
suspected his motives, and one day plainly asked him whether 
he had any further business, or entertained any expectations of 
employment? Though at first disconcerted by these direct 
queries, lie confe.ssed he had no bu.sine.ss except that of recom- 
mending’ himself ; and he then represented how impossible it 
v/ould be to carry on any concerns in Persia without a qualified 
native as an agent, stating at the same time that he himself was 
exactly the man required, 

^ Tlie Elchee thanked him for his kind intentions, but informed 
him that .such assistance was not at that moment nece.ssary. If 
ever it wa.s, lie a.ssured i\.bd-ool-Hameecl Jus disinterestedness in 
coming .so fiir to afford it, should not be forgotten. The manner 
more tlian the .sub.?tance of this observation was deatli to the 
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cherished hopes of the Persian expectant. Two days afterwards 
he left the camp and returned to Shiraz, where he became ac- 
tively hostile to the mission, considering himself, by a selfish but 
common perversion of human reasoning, not merely slighted, but 
robbed of all the benefits he had anticipated. 

The rejection of this gentleman’s services no dowbt prevented 
many speculators for favour making the efibrts they might have 
intended. But we learned from Shiraz, that Aga Ibrahim, a 
native of Cazveen, who liad been long settled as a merchant at 
vShiraz, and was a candidate for the contract for making up tents 
and other articles wanted for our outfit, ridiculed Abd-ooI-Hameed 
and his plan, and boasted that he would show them all tlie way 
to win a Faringee Elehee. 

The intelligence of his intentions, which was written by the 
Moonshee, Mahomed Hoosein, who had been sent in advance 
with letters to the Prinee Eegent of Pars and the King, made 
us anxious to see this formidable personage. Wlien we were a 
stage from Dusht-e-Arjun, he niade his appearance. He seemed 
a meny open-hearted fellow, and, according to his own com- 
munications, fond of the good things of this world. He was not 
over-scrupulous, he said, as to a glass or two of good liquor, and 
he boasted of having been a boon companion to the King, when 
his Majesty was Prince Regent at Shiraz, before dread of his 
imcle, Aga Mahomed and the Moollahs, made him publicly 
renounce his wicked ways, and march round the city to break 
all the vessels which contained wine, in order that young and old 
should be aware of the sincere repentance of the Heir Apparent 
of the throne of Persia. 

“ I had no uncle with a crowm on his head,” said Aga Ibra- 
lum. “ I care nothing for priests, and have never yet felt the 
slightest disposition to alter my ways, except when the liquor 
was bad ; but I take care,” said he, with a significant nod to the 
Elehee, “ to have it always of the best.” 

TJiis conversation occurred during tlie day. In the evening, 
Aga Ibrahim desired a private interview with the Elehee ; and 
after being some time with him, he returned to our party evi- 
dently disappointed. We soon discovered the reason; he had 
caused two loaded camels to be taken to the Elehee’s tent by a 
back road, and, after a short preamble, had begged he would 
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accept of botli, with tlieir burdens, as a “paish-kesh, or first- 
ofFering.” One of the camels was loaded with Eussian brandy, 
and the panniers whicli the other carried were (accordim^ to his 
report) two young- and beautiful female Georgian slaves” The 
liquor and tlie ladies had botli been politely declined, with many 
thanks for his intended kindness. 

Out friend, Aga Ibrahim, was a very different character from 
Abd-ool-Ilameed. A few glasses of wine which we gave him 
restored his spirits. ‘‘ My plan was a good one,” he said, » and 
would, I thought, have won the heart of any Fariugee. This 
Flchee inust have some deep designs on Persia, or he could never 
liave resi.sted such temptations.” 

A^i Ibrahim had been a great trafficker in the slaves, male 
and female, which the army of Aga Mahomed brought from 
Georgia in his irruption into that country in 1797. He had 
retained one m his own family, of whom he appeared dotingly 
fond. The more wine he took, the more he spoke of his fa- 
vourite Alariarane. « I have often,” said he, “ offered to marry 
her, if she would only become a Mahomedan, but all in vain : 
and really, when she is on her knees praying before her cross, 
or chanting hymns to the Virgin Mary, she looks so beautiful 
and sinp so sweetly, that I have twenty times been tempted to 
turn Chi istian myself. Besides, I can hardly think of Para- 
dise as delightful without Mariamne !” 

Our jolly good-naliiral friend went back to Shiraz next day 
with hia camels, neither out of humour with ua uor himself. He 
had failed, it v^as true ; but he remained satisfied that it was 
some mysterious cause, against which human wisdom could not 
provide that had defeated his excellent scheme for gainin<^ the 
heart of a Fariugee Elchee. ^ 

Aga Ibrahim was consoled for his first disappointment by 
having^ a good share of the employment he desired ; and, in all 
his dealings, he was found as honest as other Persian merchants. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Importance of Forms— Description of those used at Visits in Persia— Difii- 
culties on this subject — Happy termination of a Battle of Ceremonies be- 
tween the first Mission and the petty Court of Shiraz — Persian Society — 
Fables and Apologues. 

■When we arrived at the garden of Shah Chcr&gh, within a few 
mile? of the city of Siiiraz, a halt was ordered for the purpose of 
settling the forms of our reception. These were easily arranged, 
as the Elehee, though his military rank, from the period of his 
first mission to the present, had advanced from that of Captain 
to General, claimed only the same respect and attention he had 
before insisted upon as the representative of a great and powerful 
government. 

Ceremonies and forms have, and merit, considei'ation in all 
countries, but particularly among Asiatic nations. With these 
the intercourse of private as well as public life is much regulated 
by their observance. From the spirit and decision of a public 
Envoy upon such points, the Persians very generally form their 
opinion of the character of the country he represents. I'liis fact 
I had read in books, and all I saw convinced me of its truth. 
Fortunately the Elehee had resided at some of the principal 
courts of India, whose usages are very similar. He was, there- 
fore, deeply versed in that important .science denominated 
“ Kaida-e-nishest'OO-berkhast ” (or the art of sitting and rising), 
in which is included a knowledge of the forms and manners of 
good society, and particularly those of Asiatic kings and their 
courts. 

He was quite aware, on his first arrival in Persia, of the con- 
sequence of every step he took on such delicate points ; he wn.s, 
therefore, anxious to fight all his battles regarding ceremonies 
before he came near the footstool of royalty. We were conse- 
quently plagued, from the moment we landed at Abusheher, till 
we reached Shiraz, with daily, almost hourly drilling, tluit we 



inigiit be perfect in our demeanour at all places, and under all 
circumstances. We were carefully instructed where to ride in a 
procession, where to stand or sit within-doors, when to rise from 
our seats, how far to advance to meet a visitor, and to what part 
of the tent or house we were to follow' him W'heu he departed, if 
he was of sufficient rank to make us stir a step. 

The regulations of our risings and standings, and movings 
and reseatings, were, how'ever, of comparatively less importance 
than the time and manner of smoking our Kellians and taking 
our coffee. It is quite astonishing how much depends upon 
coffee and tobacco in Persia. Men are gratified or offended, 
according to the mode in which these favourite refreshments are 
offered. You welcome a visitor, or send him off, by the way in 
which you call for a pipe or a cup of coffee. Then you mark, 
in the most minute manner, every shade of attention and consi- 
deration, by the mode in which he is treated. If he be above 
you, you present these refreshments yourself, and do not partake 
till commanded : if equal, you exchange pipes, and present him 
with coffee, taking the next cup yourself : if a little below you, 
and you wish to pay him attention, you leave liim to smoke his 
own pipe, but the servant gives him, according to your con- 
descending nod, the first cup of coffee: if much inferior, you 
keep your distance and maintain your rank, by taking the first 
cup of coffee yourself, and then directing the servant, by a -wave 
of the liand, to help the guest. 

When a visitor arrives, the coffee and pipe are called for to 
welcome him ; a second call for these articles announces that he 
may depart ; but this part of' the ceremony varies according to 
the relative rank or intimacy of the parties. 

These matters may appear light to those with wdiom observ- 
ances of this character are habits, not rules ; but in this country 
tliey are of primary cons«lerati<>n, a man’s importance with him- 
self and with others depending on them. 

From the hour the first mi.ssion reached Persia, servants, 
iiKU’chants, governors of towns, chiefs, and high public officers, 
presuming upon oar ignorance, made constant attempts to tres- 
pass upon onr tlignity, and though repelled at all points, they 
eoutiiiued their efforts, till a battle royal at Shiraz put the ques- 
tion to rest, by establishing our reputation, as to a just sense of 
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our own pretensions, upon a basis which was never afterwards 
shaken. But this memorable event merits a particular 
description. 

The first mission arrived at Shiraz on the 13th of June, 1800. 
The King of Persia was at this time in Khorassan, and the pro- 
vince of Pars, of Avhich Shiraz is the capital, was nominally ruled 
by one of his sons, called Hoosein Ali Meerz^, a boy of twelve 
years of age. He was under the tuition of his mother, a clever 
woman, and a Minister called CheiAgh Ali Khan. With the 
latter redoubtable personage there had beeri many fights upon 
minor ceremonies, but all w^ere merged in a consideration of 
those forms which were to be observed on our visit to the young 
Prince. 

According to Persian usage, Hoosein Ali Meerza was seated 
on a Kemmed, or thick felt, which was laid on tlio carpet, and 
went half across the upper end of the room in which he received 
the Mission. Two slips of felt, lower by two or three inches 
than that of the Prince, extended down each side of the apart- 
ment. On one of these sat the Ministers and Kobles of the 
petty Court, while the other was allotted to the Elchee and 
Suite ; hut according to a written “ Destoor-ool-Amal,” (or 
program) to which a plan of the apartinent was annexed, the 
Elchee was not only to .sit at the top of our slip, but his right 
thigh was to rest on the Prince’s Hemmed. 

The Elchee, on entering this apartment, saluted the Pidnee, 
and then walked up to his appointed seat ; but the master of the 
ceremonies* pointed to one lower, and on seeing the Elchee 
took no notice of his signal, he interposed his person between 
him and the place stated in the program. Here he kept his 
position, fixed as a statue, and in his turn paid no attention to the 
Elchee, who waved his hand for him to go on one side. This 
was tlie crisis of the battle. The Elchee looked to the Minister ; 
but he stood mute, with his hands crossed before his body, look- 
ing down on the carpet. The young Prince, who had hitherto 
been as silent and dignified as the others, now requested the 
Elchee to be seated; which the latter, making a low bow to him, 
and looking with no slight indignation at the Minister, complied 
with. Coffee and pipes were handed round ; but as soon as tliat 
* Ashkaksis Bfishee. 
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ceremony was over, and before the second course of refresh- 
ments were called for, the Elchee requested the Prince to ffive 
him leave to depart ; and, without waiting- a reply, arose 'and 
retired. 

The Minister seeing matters were wrong, and being repulsed 
in an advance he made to an explanation, sent Mahomed 
Shereef Knan, the Mehmandar, to speak to the Elchee ; but he 
%vas ^ told to return, and tell Cheragh Ali Khan “ That the 
British Representative would not wait at Shiraz to receive a 
second insult. Say to him,” he added, « that regard for the 
who is absent from his dominions, prevented my showin<>- 
disiespect to liis son, who is a mere child; I therefoi-e seated 
m5^sclf for a moment ; but I have no such consideration for his 
Minister, who lias shown himself alike ignorant of what is due 
to the honour of his sovereign and his country, by breaking his 
agreement vdth a foreign Envoy.” 

The Elchee mounted his horse, after delivering this message, 
which he did in a loud and indignant tone, and rode away appa- 
rently in a great rage. It was amusing to see the confusion to 
which his strong sense of the indignity put upon him threw 
those, who a moment before were pluming themselves on the 
clever manner by which they had compelled him to seat himself 
fully two feet lower on the carpet than he had bargained for. 
Meerzks and Omrihs came galloping one after another, prayin<v 
different persons of his suite to try and pacify him. The latter 
shook their heads ; but those who solicited them appeared to in- 
dulge hopes, till they heard the orders given for the immediate 
movement of the English camp. All was then dismay; 
message after message wms brought deprecating the Elchee’s 
wrath. He was accused of giving too much importance to 
a trifle; it was a mistake of my lord of the ceremonies ; would 
his disgrace — his punishment— -the bastinado — putting his eyes 
out— cutting ofl'his head, satisfy or gratify the offended Elchee ? 
— To all such evasions ami propositions the Envoy returned but 
one answer Let Cheragh Ali Khan write an acknowledg- 
ment that he has broken bis agreement, and that he entreats my 
forgiveness ; if such a paper is brought me, I remain ; if not, I 
march from Shiraz.” 

<^ffort was tried in vain to alter this resolution, and the 
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jilinistev, seeing no escape, at last gave way, and sent the 
reqnii-ed apology, adding, if ever it reached his Majesty’s ear tiiat 
the Elchee was oj0Pended, no punishment would be deemed too 
severe for those who had ruffled his Excellency’s temper or hurt 
his feelings. 

The reply was, the explanation was ample and sati.sf.ict«n-y, 
and that the Elchee would not for worlds be the cause of injury 
to the meanest person in Persia, much less to his dear friend 
Cherhgh Ali Edian ; and a sentence was added to this letter Ijy 
particular desire of Meerza Aga Meei’, who penned it, .stating, 
“ That everything disagreeable %vas erased from the tablet otTlie 
Elchee’s memory, on which nothing was now written but the 
golden letters of amity and concord.” 

The clay after this affliir was .settled, the Minister paid the 
Elchee a long visit, and imsisted upon his going again to see the 
Prince. We went — ^but what a difference in our reception : all 
parties were attentive ; the master of the ceremonies bent almost 
to the ground ; and though the Elchee only desired to take his 
appointed seat, that would neither satisfy the Prince nor the 
Minister, who insisted that, instead of his placing one thigh on 
the Kemmcd, which was before uimpproachable, he should sit 
altogether on its edge ! This was “ miherbSmee, ser-afrazee,” 
(favour, exaltation), and we were all favoui-ed and exalted. 

Such is the history of this battle of ceremony, which wa.s the 
only one of any consecpience there rvas occasion to fight in 
Persia ; for in wars of this kind, as in other wars, if you once 
establish your fame for skill and courage, victory follows 
as a matter of course. 

It must not be supposed from what has been stated, that the 
Persians are all grave formal persons. TJiey are the most 
cheerful people in the world ; ancl they delight in familiar con- 
versation : and every sort of recreation appears, like that of 
children, increased by those occasional restraints to whicli their 
customs condemn them. They contrive every means to add to 
the pleasures of their social hours ; and as far a.s society can be? 
agreeable, divested of its chief ornament, females, it is to be met 
with in this country. Princes, chiefs, and officers of state, while 
they pride themselves, and with justice, on tlieir superior man- 
ners, use their utmost efforts to make themselves pleasant com- 
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panions. Poets, historians, astrologers, wits, and reciters of 
stories and tables, who have acquired eminence, are not only ad- 
mitted into the first circles, but honoured. It is not uncommon 
to see a nobleman of high rank give precedence to a man of wit 
or of letters, who is expected to amuse or instruct the company ; 
and the latter, confident in those acquirements to vvliich he owes 
his distinction, shows, by his manner and observations, that 
usage has given him a right to the place he occupies. 

I lieard, before I mixed in it, very difierent accounts of 
Persian society. With one class of persons it was an infliction, 
to another a delight. I soon found that its enjoyment depended 
upon a certain preparation ; and from the moment I landed in 
the country, I devoted a portion of my time to their most 
popular works in verse and prose. I made translations, not only 
of history and poetry, but of fables and tales, being satisfied that 
this occupation, while it improved me in the knowledge of the 
language, gave me a better idea of the manners and mode of 
thinking of this people than I could derive from any other source. 
Besides, it is a species of literature with which almost every man 
in Persia is acquainted ; and allusions to works of fancy and 
fiction are so common in conversation, that you can never enjoy 
their society if ignorant of such familiar topics. 

I Iiave formerly alluded to the cause which leads all ranks in 
Persia to blend fables and apologues in their discourse, but this 
subject merits a more particular notice. There has been a 
serious and protracted discussion among the learned in Europe 
as to the original country of those tales which have delighted and 
continue to delight successive generations. One or two facts 
connected with this abstruse question are admitted by all. — 
First, that the said tales are not the native produce of our 
western clime. They ai’e decidedly exotics, though we have im- 
proved upon the original stock by careful culture, by grafting, 
and other expedients, so as to render them more suited to the 
soil into w'hich they have been transplarited. 

The next admission is, that some of our best fables and tales 
came with the Sun from the East, that genial clime, where 
nature pours forth her stores with so liberal a hand that she 
spoils by her indulgence those on whom she bestows her choicest 
gifts. In that favoured laud the imagination of authors grows 
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and flourishes, like their own evergreens, in inipruued luxuriance. 
This exuberance is condemned by the fastidious critics of the 
West. As for myself, though an admirer of art, I like to con- 
template Nature in all her forms ; and it is amidst her varied 
scenes that I have observed how much man takes his siiape and 
pursuits from the character of the land in which he is born. 
Our admirable and philosophic poet, after asserting the command 
which the uneircumscrihed soul, when it chooses to exert itstdf, 
has over both the frigid and torrid zones, beautifully and truly 
adds — 

“ Not but the Irntnan fabric from its Inrth 
Imbibes a tlavour of its parent earth ; 

As various tracts enforce a various toil. 

The manners speak the idiom of the soil.” 

The warmth of the climate of tlie East, the ever-teeming 
abundance of the earth, while it fosters lively imaginations and 
strong passions, disposes the frame to the enjoyment of that 
luxurious ease %vhich is adverse to freedom. That noblest of all 
plants which ever flourished on earth has, from the creation to 
the present day, been unknown in the East. This . being the 
case, the fathers of families, the chiefs of tribes, and the sovereigns 
of kingdoms, are, within their separate circles, alike despotic ; 
their children, followers, and subjects are consequently compelled 
to address these dreaded superiors in apologues, parables, fables, 
and tales, lest the plain truth, spoken in plain language, should 
ottbnd ; and the person who made a complaint or oflered advice 
should receive the bastinado, or have his head struck otF on llie 
first impulse of passion, and before his mighty master liad time 
to reflect on the reasonableness of such prompt punishment. 

To avoid such unpleasant results, every bird that flies, every 
beast that walks, and even fish that swim, have received the gift 
of speech, and have been made to represent kings, queens, 
ministers, courtiers, soldiers, wise men, foolish men, old -women, 
and little children, in order, as a Persian author says, “ Tliat 
the ear of authority may be safely approached by the tongue of 
wisdom.” 

There is another reason why tales and fables continue so 
popular in the East ; we observe how pleasing and useful they 
av*' as a medium of conveying instimction in childhood : a great 
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proportion of the men and women of the countries of which we 
speak are, in point of goneval knowledge, but children ; and while 
they learn, through allegories and apologues, interspersed with 
maxims, to appreciate the merits of their superiors, the latter are, 
in their turn, taught by the same means lessons of humanity, 
generosity, and justice. 

Have you no laws,” said I one day to Aga Meer, “ but the 
Koran, and the traditions upon that volume?” “ We have,” 
said he, gravely, “ the maxims of S^dee.” Were I to judge 
from my own observations, I should say, that these stories and 
maxims, which are known to ail, from the king to the peasant, 
Iiave fully as great an elfect, in restraining the arbitrary and un- 
just exercise of power as the laws of the Prophet. 

It is throug’h allegories and fables that we receive the earliest 
accounts we have of all nations, but particularly those of the 
Eastern hemisphere. We may, in these clays in which exact- 
ness is so much valued, deplore this medium as liable to mis- 
lead ; but must recollect, that if we had not their ancient records 
in this form we should have them in none. One of the wisest 
men in the West, Francis Bacon, has truly said, “ Fiction gives 
to mankind what history denies, and in some measure satisfies 
the mind wdth shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance.” 

Tliose who rank highest amongst the Eastern nations for genius 
iiave employed their talents in works of fiction ; and they have 
added to the moral lessons they desired to convey so much of 
grace and ornament, that their volumes have found currency in 
every nation of the world. The great influx of them into 
Europe may be dated from the crusades ; and if that quarter of 
the globe derived no other benefits from these holy wars, the 
enthusiastic admirers of such narrations may consider the tales 
of Boccaccio and similar wmrks as sufficient to compensate all the 
blood and treasure expended in that memorable contest i 

England has benefited largely from these tales of the East. 
Amongst other boons from that land of imagination, we have 
the groundwork on which Shakspeafe has founded his inimitable 
play of the Merchant of Venice. 

The story of the Mahomedan and the Jew has been found in 
several books of Eastern Tales. In one Persian version love is 
made to mix with avarice in the breast of.the Israelite, who had 
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cast the eye of des-ive upon the wife of the Mahomedan, and ex- 
pected, when lie came to exact his bond, the lady would make 
any sacrifice to save her husband. 

At the close of this tale, when the parties come before the 
judge, the Jew puts forth his claim to the forfeited security of si 
pound of flesh. “ How answerest thou ? ” said the judge, turn- 
ing’ to the Mahomedan. “ It is so,” replied tiie latter; “ the 
money is due by me, but I am unable to pay it.” “ Then,” con- 
timied the judge, since thou hast failed in payment, thou iiub.t 
give the pledge ; go, bring' a sharp knife,” lYlien fliut was 
brong’ht, the jndg’C turned to the Jew, and said, “Aiise, and 
separate one pound of llosh from his body, .so that there lie not 
a grain more or less ; for if there is, tlie governor sliall lie in- 
formed, and thou shalt be put to death.” “ I cannot,” said the 
Jew, “ cut oiT one pound exactly ; there will be a little more or 
less.” But the judge persisted that it .should be the precise 
w'eight. On this the Jev/ said he would give up his claim and 
depart. Tiiis was not allowed, and the Jew being compelled to 
take his bond with all its hazards, or pay a fine for a vexatious 
prosecution, he preferred the latter, and i-eturned home a disap- 
pointed u.surer. 

Admitting that the inhabitants of Europe received these 
tales and apologues from the Saracens, the next {{uestiou is, 
where did they get them? Mahomed and his immediate succes- 
sors, while they pro.seribed all such false and wicked lies and 
inventions, accuse the Persians of being the possessors and 
pi’opagators of those delusive tales, which were, according to 
tliem, preferred by many of tlieir- followers to the ICoran. Bist 
in the course of time Caliplis became less rigid. The taste for 
poetry and fiction revived, and Persian stm-ies and Arabian tales 
deluged the land. 

For some centuries the above countries were the supposed 
sources of this branch of literature, but, since the saered lan- 
guage of the Hindus has become more generally known, the 
Peu’sians are discovered to have been not only the plunderers of 
their real goods and chattels, but also of their works of imagiini- 
tlon. These we, in our ignorance, long believed to belong to the 
nations from whom we obtained them; bat now that Orientalists 
abound, who are deeply read in Sanscrit, Pracrit, .l^Iarhatta, 
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Guzerattce, Canarese, Sj^amese, Chinese, Talingana, Tamil, and 
a hundred otlier lang'uages, unknown to our ignorant ancestors, 
the said Persians and Arabians have been tried and convicted, 
not only of robbing tlie poor Hindus of their tales and fables, 
but of an attempt to disguise their plagiarisms, by the alteration 
of names, and by introducing, in place of the gods and god- 
de.sses of the Hindu Pantheon, the magi, and all the spirits of 
the Heaven and the Earth, winch peculiarly belong to the 
followers of Zoroaster. 

[Nothing, however, can impo.se upon the present enlightened 
age, and our antiquaries have long been and are still occupied 
in detecting thefts committed twenty centuries ago. Tn spite of 
the l^ersian and Arabian cloaks in which tales and fables have 
been enveloped, the trace of their Hindu origin has been dis- 
covered in the various customs and usages referred to, and it 
lias been decided that almost all the ancient tales are taken from 
the Hitupadesa, and that still more famous ivork, the Pancha- 
Tantra, or more properly the Panchopakhyan, or Five Tales? 
while many of the more modern are stolen from the Katba- 
Sarit-S-agar, or Ocean of the Stream of Narration, a well-known 
work, which was compiled about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury liy order of that equally well-known Prince Sree Hertha 
of Caslimere ! 

I have sometimes had doubts ivhether it was quite fair to rake 
up the a.shes of tlie long-departed Pehlevee writers ; more parti- 
cularly as there docs not now exist one solita.ry book in their 
language which we could compare with the Hindu MSS., of 
which we liave lately become enamoured ; but reverence for the 
learning of those who have decided this question, and dread of 
their liard ivords, ivith the very spelling of which I am a.lways 
puzzled, has kept me silent. As I am, liowever, rather partial 
to my Persian friends, I mu.st vindicate them from this general 
cliarge of robbeiy and fraud. They certainly acquired one of their 
most celebrated works of imagination from India, under circum- 
stances that do equal honour to the just king Noosheerwin, hi.s 
wi,«o minister Pioozoorchimihr, and the learned doctor Barzooy eh. 

The work to wliich I refer is the Kartaka-Damnaka of the 
Brahmins, the Kalila-wa-Damna of the Arabians, and the Fables 
of Pilpay of Europe. This book, originally written in the 
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Sanscrit, was first ti’anslated into Pehlevee, from that into 
Arabic, and next into Persian. So many learned Oriental 
critics, French and English, liave given the names and dates of 
the translations, that I shall not repeat them, but give a short 
account of the first introduction of these famous fables into 
Persia, with some facts of the life and opinions of the wise and 
disinterested man through whose eftbrts liis native country be- 
came possessed of this treasure. 

Noosheerwan, deservedly styled the Just, who governed Persia 
in the beginning of the seventh century, hearing of the iiime of 
a work which a Brahmin of Ceylon had composed, employed the 
celebrated physical! named Barzooyeh to obtain for him a copy 
of this production. This was a delicate and hazardous enter- 
prise, for the work, ever since the reign of a certain Indian 
King, named Dabshileem, for whom it was written, had been 
guarded with great care and jealousy, lest the jirofane should 
learn the wisdom that ought only to appertain to the wise and 
holy. 

Barzooyeh, confident in knowledge and strong in allegianeej 
undertook to fulfil the commands of his Sovereign. He pro- 
ceeded towards India, furnished with money and every thing that 
could forward the objects of his journey. When he arrived at 
the Indian capital, he pretended that the motive which induced 
him to visit it w^as the improvement of his mind, by communica- 
tion with the Avise men for which it was at that period renowned. 
Amongst those whose society he courted, he early discovered one 
Brahniin, who appeared to him the very model of wisdom. His 
eftbrts were directed to gain his friendshij}, and believing he had 
succeeded, he resolved to intrust him with his real design. 

“ I have a secret to confide to you,” said he, one day to Ins 
friend ; ‘‘ and you know, ‘ a sign to the wise is enough.’ ” “I 
know what you mean,” said the penetrating Bralimin, “Avithout 
your sign ; you came to rob us of our knoAAdedge, that you might 
Avith it enrich Persia. Your purpose is deceit ; but yon have 
conducted yourself with such consummate address and ability 
that I cannot help entertaining a regard for you. I luive,” con- 
tinued the Indian, “observed in you the eight qualities Avliieh 
must combine to form a perfect man : forbearance, self-knoAv- 
ledge, true allegiance, judgment in placing confidence, secrecy, 
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power to obtain re.spect at court, self-command, and a reserve, 
both as to .speecli in general society and intermeddling with the 
affairs of others. Now you have those qualities, and though your 
object in seeking my friendship is not pure but interested, never- 
theless I ha'S’e such an esteem for you that I will incur ail hazards 
to forward your object of stealing our -wisdom.” 

The Brahmin obtained the far-sought book, and by his aid and 
connivance a copy was soon completed. Noosheerwau, who had 
been informed of the success of his literary envoy, was impatient 
for his return ; and when he arrived at the frontier, he was met 
by some of tlie most favoured courtiers sent by the monarch to 
conduct him to the capital. He was welcomed with joy, particu- 
larly by Noosheerwaii ; a great court was held, at which all who 
were dignified or leaimed in the kingdom were present. Bar- 
zooyeh was commanded to read from the volume he had brought : 
he did so ; and the admiration of its contents was universal. 

“ Open my treasury !” said the grateful Noosheerwan ; “ and 
let the man who has conferred such a benefit on his country 
enter, and take what he finds most valuable.” “ I desire neither 
jewels nor precious metals,” said Barzooyeh ; “ I have laboured 
not for them but for the favour of my Sovereign ; and that I have 
succeeded is rather to be referred to his auspices, than to my 
humble efforts. But I have,” said he, “ a request to make : the 
King has directed his able minister, Boozoorcliimihr, to translate 
this work into Pehlevee ; let him be further instructed that men- 
tion be made of me in some part of tlie book, and that he par- 
ticularly specify my family, my profession, and my faith. Let 
all this be written, so that my name may go down to future ages, 
aiifl the fame of my Sovereign be spread throughout tlie world.’* 
The King was delighted with this furtlier proof of the elevated 
mind of Barzooyeh ; all present applauded his perfect wisdom, 
and joined in supplicating that his request might be granted. 

Noosiierwan, addressing the assembly, said — “ You have wit- 
ne.ssed tlie noble disinterestedness of this man, you know how 
faithfully he has discharged his duty, and what difficulties and 
dangers he has encountered and overcome in my service. I de- 
sired to enrich, him with jewels and money, but such rewards 
have no value in his mind, his generous heart is above them; he 
I has only asked that his name shall have a separate mention, and 
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tijat liis life up to this date shall he ihithfully written. Let it,” 
said the Monarch, turning to Boozoorchimihr, have a place at 
the very commencement of that book of wisdom whicli he has 
procured for his country.” 

The above is the substance of the story, as given in the Persian 
translation of this work, made by Aboo’l-FazI, and called Eiyar- 
e-D^nish, or the Touchstone of Wisdom ; and we have iii the 
same volume some particulars of the religious tenets, or rather 
doubts, of the philosophic Barzooyeh, whicli merit a short men- 
tion. 

The wise doctor, who is made to speak in lii-s own person, ck- 
presses himself to this effect : — ‘‘ The que.stions regarfling the 
attributes of the Creator, and the nature of futurity, haic been 
sources of never-ending doubt and discussion. Every one deems 
his own opinions regarding these important subjects as the only 
true ones, and his life is wasted in etlbrts to raise hi.s own sect 
and to disparage others ; but how many of these })er.sons are mere 
seIf-worshipper.s, in ivhom there is not a trace of real religion, or 
of the knowledge of God I 

‘‘ How deeply do I regret that time which I myself lo.st in 
pursuit of these vain imaginatious, .searching every path, hut 
never finding the true way, and never even di.seoverhig a guide. 
I have consult e<l the wise and learned of all religions us to the 
origin of that faith in wdiich they believed ; but I have found 
them only busied with propping up their own notions, and trying 
to overset those of others. 

‘‘ At last, finding no medicine for the sicknes.s of my heart, and 
no balm for the wounds of my soul, I came to a conclusion, that 
the foundation of all these sects was self-conceit. I liad lieani 
nothing that a wise man could approve ; and I thought tliat if I 
gave my faith to their creed, I should be as foolish as the poor 
tliief who, by an unmeaning word, was deluded to his destruc- 
tion. 

Some thicAms mounted to the top of a rich man’.s house ; 
])ut he, hearing their footsteps, and guessing their object, ivalaiil 
Ids wife, to Avhom he whispered what had occurreti. I shall 
feign sleep,’ saiil he to her ; ‘ do you pretend to awake me, and 
commence a conversation, in a tone loud enough to be heard by 
the thieves. Demand of me with great earnestness how I umas.s('tl 
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jny vx-altli ; aucl, notwithstanding my refusal, urge me to a con- 
fession,’ 


“ 'I’he woman did as she was desired, but the husband replied, 

‘ Do forbear such questions ; perhaps if I give you true answers 
somebody may hear, and I may be exposed to disagreeable con- 
sequences.’ 

This denial to gratify her curiosity only made the lady more 
earnestly repeat lier interrogatories. Apparently wearied with 
lier importunities, the husband said, ‘If I comply wdth your 
wishes, it will be coidrary to the maxim of the wise, who have 
.saiil, ‘ Isever tell a secret to a woman.’ ” 

“ ‘ Who,’ said the irritated lady, ‘ do you take me for ? Am 
not 1 the cherished wife of your bosom?’ ‘ Well, well,’ said the 
man, ‘ be patient, for God’s sake j as you are my true and confi- ;|| 

denlial friend, I suppose I must tell you all ; but never reveal 
to any one what you shall now hear.’ She made a thousand 
protestations that his secret should never pass her lips. The 
husband appearing quite satisfied, proceeded to state as follows : 

“ ‘ Learn, my dear wife, that all my wealth is plunder. I was 
possessed of a mj'sterious charm, by which, when standing on 
moonlight nigiits near the -walls of the houses of the rich, I could, 
by rei>eatiug the word Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, seven times, and 
at the same time laying my hand on a moonbeam, vault on the 
terrace ; Mdien there, I again exclaimed, Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, 
seven times, and with the utmost ease jumped down into the 
house, and again pronouncing Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, seven 
times, all the riches in the house were brought to my view. I 
took what I liked best, and for the last time calling out Sholim, 

Sholim, Sholim, I sprung through the vdudow with my booty ; 
and through the blessing of this charm, I was not only invisible, 
but preserved from even the suspicion of guilt. 

“ ‘ This is the mode in which I have accumulated that great 
wealth with w'hich you are surrounded. But beware and reveal 
not this secret ; let no moidal know it, or the consequences may 
be fatal to us all.’ 

‘"'The robbers, who had anxiously listened to this conversation, 
treasured up with delight the magic words. Some time after- 
wards the leader of the band, believing all in the house asleep, 
and having got upon the window, called out Sholim, Sholim, 
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SholiiHj seven time.s, and springing forward fell lieadlong into 
the I’oom. The master of the dwelling, who was awake, expect- 
ing this result, instantly seized the fellow, and began to soften® 
liis shoulders with a cudgel, saying, ‘ Have I all my life been 
plaguing mankind in acquiring wealth just to enable a fellow like 
you to tie it up in a bundle and carry it away ; but now tell me 
who you are ?’ The thief replied, ‘ I am that senseless blockhead 
that a breath of yours has consigned to dust. The proverb,’ said 
the wretched man, ‘is completely verified in my fate; I have 
spread my carpet for prayer on tlie surface of the waters.’ Hut 
tlie measure of my misfortune is full ; I have only one request to 
make, that you now put a handful of earth over me.’ 

“ In fine,” adds Barzooyeh, “ I came to the conclusion, that 
if, without better proof than delusive words, I were to follow any 
of the modes of faith which I have described, my final condition 
would be no better than that of the fool in this tale, who trusted 
to Sholim, Sholim, Sholim. 

“ I said therefore to my soul, if I run once more after these 
pursuits, a life would not be sufficient ; my end approaches, and 
if I continue in the maze of worldly concerns I shall lo.se that 
opportunity I now possess, and be unprepared for the great 
journey which awaits me. 

“ As my desire was righteous, and my seach after trutli honest, 
my mind ivas favoured witli the conviction that it was better to 
devote myself to those actions ivhich all faiths approve, and wliich 
all who are wise and good applaud. 

“ By the blessing of God, after I was released from such a 
state of distraction, I commenced my efforts ; I endeavourefi to 
the utmost of my power to do good, and to cease from causing 
pain to animals, or injury to men.” 

The wise physician adds in this passage a list of all the virtues 
after which he sought, and all the vices he shunned. Tliis list 
is long, and appears to me to include the wlnde catalogue of 
human virtues and vices. Suffice it here to say, that Ids biogra- 
pher assures us that his latter end was biassed, and that he left 
behind him a name as celebrated for virtue as it was for wisdom. 

This is a literal translation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fable of the Two Cats— Preamble to Persian Treaty— Ai)ologues from Sadee 

—Letter from Nizam-ooi-Moolk to Mahomed Shah— Death of Yezdijird. 

Tjie prccGflitig- chapter concluded with an episode upon the life 
and opinions of tiie favoured physician of Noosiiecrwliu. I must 
in tliis return to my subject, the elucidation of the rise and 
progress of apologues and fables. 

It will be admitted by all, tliat the Persians, in the luxuriance 
of their imaginations, liave embellished wonderfully the less 
artificial writings of the Hindus. The lowest animal they in- 
troduce into a fable spea.ks a language w'hich would do honour 
to a king. All nature contributes to adorn the metaphorical 
sentence ; but their perfection in that part of composition called 
the Ibaret-e-Rengeen, or Florid Style, can only be sliown by 
example, and for that pm-pose I have made a literal translation 
of the fable of tlie Two Cats ; ” from which I suspect we 
have borrowed oiu's, of tlie Town and Country Mouse.” 

‘‘ In former days there was an old woman, who lived in a hut 
imn-e confined than the minds of the ignorant, and more dark 
than the tombs of misers. Her companion was a cat, from the 
mirror of wdiose imagination the appearance of bread had never 
been reflected, nor had she from friends or strangers ever heard 
3ts name. It was enough that she now^ and then scented a 
mouse, or observed the print of its feet on the floor; when, 
blessed by favouring stars, or benignant fortune, one fell into 
her claws, 

‘ S!ie became like a beggar who discovers a treasure of gold ; 

Her cheeks glowed with rapture, and past grief was consumed by pre- 
sent joy/* , 

* This, with some other verses in the fable, are from Persian poets of 
celebrily, whose stanzas it is an invariable usage to introduce in such compt>- 
sitions. 
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This feast would last for a week or more ; and while enjoyino’ it 
filie was wont to exclaim — 

‘ Am I, 0 God ! when I contemplate this, in a dream or awake ? 

Am I to experience such prosperity after such adversity ?’ 

But as the dwelling of the old woman was in general the 
mansion of famine to this cat, she was always complaining, and 
forming extravagant and fanciful schemes. One day, wlicn rtx- 
duced to extreme weakness, she with, much exertion reached tlie 
top of the hut; when there, she observed a eat stalking on the 
wall of a neighbour’s house, which, like a fierce tiger, advanced 
with measured steps, and was so loaded with tlesli that slie could 
hardly raise her feet. The old woman’s friend was amazed to 
see one of her own species so fat and sleek, and broke out into 
the following exclamation t 

‘ Your stately strides have brought you here at last ; pray tell hie from 
whence you come ? 

From whence have you arrived with so lovely an appearance ? 

You look as if from the banquet of the Khan of Khatai. 

Where have you acquired such a comeliuess ? and how came you by 
that glorious strength ?’ 

The other answered, ‘ I am the Sultan’.s criim-eater. Each 
morning, when they spread the convivial table, I attend at the 
palace, and there exhibit my address and courage. From among 
the rich meats and wheat-cakes I cull a few choice morsels; 
I then retire and pass my time till next day in delightful 
indolence.’ 

“ The old dame’s cat requested to know what rich meat was, 
and what taste wheat-cakes had ? ‘ As for me,’ she added, in a 

melancholy tone, ‘ during my life, I have neither eat nor seen 
any thing hut the old woman’s gruel and the flesh of mice.’ 
The other, smiling, said, ‘This accounts for the diliiculty T 
find in distinguishing you from a spider. Your sliape and 
stature is such as must make the whole generation of cats blush ; 
and we must ever feel ashamed while you cany so miseniljie an 
appearance abroad. 

< Y ou certainly have the ears and tail of a cat, 

But in other respects you are a complete spider.’ 
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Vv*' ere you to see the Sultan’s palace, and to smell his delicious 
viands, most undoubtedly tliose withered bones would be 
restored; you would receive new life; you would come from 
behind the curtain of invisibility into the plain of observation : 

‘ ^riien tlie perfume of his beloved passes over the tomb of a lover, 

Is it Avojiderful that his putrid bones should be re-animated ?’ 

“ The old woman’s cat addressed the other in the most sup- 
plicating' manner : ‘ Oh, my sister !’ she exclaimed, ‘ have I 
not the sacred claims of a neighbour upon you; are we not 
linked in the ties of kindred ? what prevents your giving a 
proof of friendship, by taking me with you when next you visit 
the palace? Perhaps from your favour plenty may flow to me, 
and from your patronage I may attain dignity and honour. 

‘ Withdraw not from the friendship of the honom-able ; 

Abandon not the siipport of the elect.’ 

‘'^The heart of the sultan’s crum-eater was melted by this 
pathetic address ; she promised her new friend should accompany 
her on the ne.xt visit to the palace. The latter overjoyed went 
dov/n immediately from the terrace, and communicated every 
particular to the old woman, who addressed her with the follow- 
ing counsel : 

“ ‘ Be not deceived, my dearest friend, with the worldly 
language you have listened to ; abandon not your corner of 
content, for the cup of the covetous is only to be filled by the 
dust of the grave ; and the eye of cupidity and hope can only be 
clo.sed by the needle of mortality and the thread of fate. 

‘It is content that makes men rich ; 

Mark this, ye avaricious, who traverse tlie world ; 

He neither knows nor pays adoration to his God, 

Who is dissatisfied with Ms condition and fortune.’ 

But the expected fca.st had taken such possession of poor puss’s 
imagination that the medicinal counsel of the old woman was 
tiirown away. > 
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To Goucltide,. next d^y, accompanied by lier companion, the 
half-starved cat hobbled to the Sultan’s palace. Ileibro tliis 
unfortunate wretch came, as it is decreed that the covetous shall 
be disappointed, an extraordinary event had occurred, and, owing 
to her evil destiny, the water of disappointment was poured on 
tiie flame of her immature ambition. The case was this ; a 
whole legion of cats had, the day before, surrounded tlie feast, 
and made so much noise, that they disturbed the guests, and in 
consequence the Sultan had ordered that some archers, armed 
with bows from Tartary, should, on this day, be concealed, and 
that whatever cat advanced into the field of valour, covered with 
the shield of audacity, should, on eating tlie first morsel, be 
overtaken with their arrows. The old dame’s puss was not 
aware of this order, I’he moment the flavour of the viands 
reached her, she flewg like an eagle to the place of her prey. 

“ Scarcely had the weight of a mouthful been placed in the 
scale to balance her hunger, when a heart-dividing arrow pierced 
her breast. 

‘ A stream of blood rushed from the wound. 

She tied, in dread of death, after having exclaimed. 

Should I escape from this terrific archer, 

I will he satisfied with my mouse and the misei’able hut of my old mis- 
tress. 

My soul rejects the honey if accompanied hy the sting. 

Content, with the most frugal fai-c, is preferable.’ ” 

This fable is a fair specimen of the stjde of such compositions ; 
but it is in the deebachehs, or introductions to letters or books, 
that ‘‘ The fiery steed of the two-tongued pen” (meaning a split 
reed) is allowed to run wild amidst the rich pasture of the ver- 
dant field of imagination. 

A better proof of the latitude taken on such occasions cannot 
be given than in the preamble to the treaty concluded by tiie 
Elchee on his first mission to Persia, of which the following is a 
literal translation ; — ■ 

“ After tlie voice is raised to the praise and glory of the 
God of the world, and the brain is perfumed with the .scent of 
the saints and prophets, to whom be health and glory ; whose 
rare perfections are perpetually chanted by birds'^ of melodious 
* A metax>horical name for angels. 
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noted, furnished with two, tliree, and four pairs of wings ; and 
to the Highest, seated in the heavens, for whom good has been 
predestinated ; and the perfume mixed with musk, which 
scenteth tlie celestial mansions of those that sing hymns in the 
etliereal sphere, and to the light of the flame of the Most High, 
which gives radiant splendour to the collected view of those 
who dwell in the heavenly regions ; the clear meaning of the 
treaty, which has been established on a solid basis, is fully ex- 
plained on this page ; and as it is fixed as a principle of law, 
that, in this world of existence and trouble, in this universe of 
creation and concord, there is no action among tliose of mankind 
which tends more to the perfection of the human race, or to 
answer the end of their being and existence, than that of cement- 
ing friendship, and of establishing intercourse, communication, 
and connexion betwixt each other. The image reflected from 
the mirror of accomplishment is a tree fruitful and abundant, and 
one that produces good both now and hereafter. To illustrate 
the allusions that it has been proper to make, and explain these It 

metaphors, worthy of exposition at this happy period of auspi- ijj 

cions aspect, a treaty has been concluded between the high in 
dignity, the exalted in station, attended by fortune, of great and 
splendid power, the greatest among the high viziers in whom 
confidence is placed, the faithful of the powei-ful government, 
the adorned with greatness, power, gloiy, splendour, and for- ^ 

tune, liajee Ibrahim Khan ; on being granted leave, and vested 
with authority from the porte of the high king, whose court is i 

like that of Solomon ; the asylum of the world ; the sign of the 
power of God ; the jewel in the ring of kings ; the ornament 
in the cheek of eternal empire; the grace of the beauty of 
sovereignty and royalty ; the king of the universe, like Caber- I 

man; the mansion of mercy and justice; the plimnix of good 
fortune; the eminence of never-fading prosperity; the king ! 

powerful as Alexander, who has no equal among the princes, : 

exalted to majesty by the Heavens on this globe ; a shade from 
the shade of the Most High; a Khoosroo, whose saddle is the ; 

moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon; a prince of great 
rank, before whom the sun is concealed, • * * ^ * « ^ ^ ; 

And tlie high in dignity; the great and mighty in power ; the ; 

oruaiuent of those acquainted with manners **'^*** ; delegated i 
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from the sublime quarter of the lug-h in pou'er seaterl on a 
throne ; the asylum of the world ; the chief jewel in the crown 
of royalty and sovereignty ; tlie anchor of the vessel of victory 
and fortune ; the ship on the eea of glory and empire ; the blaz- 
ing sun in the sky of greatness and glory ; lord of the countries 
of England and India ; may Goil strengthen his territories,, and 
establish his glory and command upon the seas, in the manner 
explained in his credentials ! which are sealed with tlie sc'al of 
the most powerful, and most glorious, possessing fortune, the 
origin of rank, splendour, and nobility ; the ornainc'iit of the 
world ; the accomplisher of the works of mankind ; the Go- 
vernor-General of India !” 

This preamble is not less remarkable for its flowery diction 
than for the art by which it saves the dignity of the king of 
Persia from the appearance of ti*eating with any one below the 
rank of a monarch. It is also curious to observe, that after in- 
troducing the king of England, how skilfully he is limited to an 
undisputed sovereignty of the seas, that his power may not clash 
with that of the mighty Khoosroo of the day, “ wiiose saddle is 
the moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon,” in Ins dominion 
over the earth ! 

Speaking on the above subjects to Aga Meer, I asked him if 
their monarchs were as much delighted with this hyperbolical 
style as the Meerzas or Secretaries. “ Not at all,” said he : 
“ the late king, Aga Mahomed, who was remarkable for his 
hatred of ornament and show in every form, when his secretaries 
began with their flattering introductions, used to lose all temper, 
and exclaim, “ To the contents, you scoundrel.”* Flowery 
introductions,” said the Meer, “ if he had lived long enough, 
would have gone out of fasliion ; but the present king prides 
Irimself upon being a fine writer, both in prose and verse, and 
the consequence is, as you see in the preamble of this treaty, a 
composition which I know was honoured by his particular ap- 
probation.” 

It is but justice to some of the most distinguished I^ersian 
authors to add, that there are many exceptions to this redund- 
ant style of composition. In the pages of their greatest poets, 
Firdousee, Niz^mee, Shdee, and Anwerree, we meet with many 
* Be-mezmoon Badbakht. 
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passao’cs as reinni’kable for t}ie beauty and simplicity of the ex- 
pression, as tlie truth and elevation of the sentiments; and many 
of their historians have given us plain narrations of facts, un- 
encumbered witli those ornaments and metaphors which are so 
popular with the generality of their countrymen. 

How simply and beautifully has SS.dee depicted the benefit of 
good society in the following well-known apologue ! 

One day as I w^as in tlie bath, a friend of mine put into ray 
baud a piece of scented clay. I took it, and said to it, ‘ Art 
thou musk or ambergris, for I am charmed with thy perfume ?’ 
It answered, ‘ I w'as a despicable piece of clay, but I was some 
time in the company of the rose ; the sweet quality of my com- 
panion was communicated to me, otherwise I should be only a 
bit of clay, as I appear to be !’ ” 

And in another* he has gi^ran, with equal force ana sim- 
plicity, the character of true affection : — 

“ There was an affectionate and amiable youth who was 
betrothed to a beautiful girl. I have read, that as they were 
sailing in tlie great sea they fell together into a whirlpool : when 
a mariner went to the young man, that he might catch his hand, 
and save him from perishing in that unhappy juncture, he called 
aloud, and pointed to his mistress from the midst of the waves : 

‘ Leave me, and save my beloved !’ The whole world admired 
him for that speech ; and when expiring, he was heard to say — 
^ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch who forgets his 
beloved in the hour of danger.’ ” 

We often meet with Persian letters written in a style at once 
clear and nervous. Of these there cannot be a better example 
than that addressed by Niz^m-ool-Moolk, the predecessor of the 
present Soobah, or ruler of the Deccan, to Mahomed Shah, the 
weak and luxurious Emperor of Delhi.. This letter, besides the 
merit of its style, possesses that of conveying a just idea of what 
Maliomedans conceive to be the duties and pursuits of a good 
and great monarch, a character which is with them invariably 
associated with that of a military conqueror. 

The following extracts from this well-known proauction are 
very literal: 

“It is the duty of princes to see that the laws are strictly 
* Both diese Apologues have been translated by Sir W, Jones. 
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obeyed ; that the honour of their subjects be preser\ ed inviolate ; 
that justice be rendered to all men ; and that loyal nobles anci 
ancient pillars of the state, whose claims to I’ewavd are esta- 
blished and acknowledged, be distinguished according to their 
merits. It is their duty, too, to seek for pleasure in woods and 
deserts;* to labour unremittingly in the chastisement of th<‘ 
seditious and refractory ; to watch over the rights and liaj)piness 
of the lower order of their subjects ; to shun the society of t!ie 
mean, and to abstain from all proliibited practices, to tlie end 
tliat none of their people may be able to transgress against the 
precepts of religion or morality. 

“ It is also the duty of princes to be constantly em[»loyefl in 
enlarging their dominions, and in encoitraging and rewarding 
their soldiery ; it being in the seat of his saddle alone that a king* 
can properly repose. It was in conformity to this opinion the 
ancestors t of your majesty established it as a domestic rule, that 
their wives should be delivered on their saddle-cloths, although 
the moment of child-birth is of all others the one wherein conve- 
nience and comfort are most consulted. And they ordained tiiat 
this usage should invariably he observed by their descendants, to 
the end that these might never forget the hardy and manly 
character of their progenitors, or give tliemselves ;ip to the 
slothful and enervating luxury of palaces. 

It is not in the melodious notes of the musician, or the soft 
tones of the mimic singer, that true and delightful harmony con- 
sists ; but it is in the clash of arms, the thunder of cannon, and 
in the piercing sound of the ti-umpet, which assemblcis together 
the ranks in the field of battle. It is not by decking out tlie 
charms of a favourite female tiiat power and dominion are to be 
maintained, but by manfully wielding the sword ; nor is it in 
celebrating the Hoolee "j* %vith base eunnclis, that men of real 

* Alluding to hunting and other field sports. 

t The Princes of Tartarj% The counti'y we term Tartary i.s hj' 
Asiatics called Tnrkistan. We have given the name of a small trilie of 
Moghuls to the whole region inhabited by that and other race.s, in the saiu'. 
mauner as the Oriental nations called Europe Faringastan, or the country o!' 
the Franks, because they first became acquainted with the people of h’rance. 

X A remarlcable fe.stival held in India to celebrate the conuneucement of 
the new year, in which they fling red powder at one another : it couimeuco.^ 
at the vernal equinox. 
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spirit are seen to sprinkle each other with red, but it is in the 
conflict of heroes with intrepid enemies. 

“ It being' solely witli the view of correcting the errors of 
your Majesty’s government, and of restoring its ancient splen- 
dour, that the meanest of your servants has been moved, by the 
warmth of his zeal and attachment, to impart his sentiments to 
your Ma-jesty, lie has made up his mind to the consequences of 
this well-meant freedom, and will cheerfully submit to his fate ; 
being in the mean time, however, determined (God willing) to 
persevere in the design which he has formed, of endeavouring to 
re-establish the affairs of the empire by every means that may be 
consistent with his duty and with propriety.” 

The affecting death of Yezdijird, the last of the Kai^nian race 
of kings, affords a fair specimen of that plain and distinct style 
in which some of the best histories of Persia are written. It is as 
follows : 

“ When the inhabitants of Merv heard that Yezdijird had fled 
from Persia, and was within their territory, they were anxious to 
apprehend and destroy him. They accordingly addressed a letter 
to TanjtSikh, the King of Tartary, stating, ‘ The King of Persia 
has fled from the Arabs and taken refuge with us ; we are not 
inclined to be his adherents, we are more favourably inclined 
towards you, whose approach we desire, that we may be freed 
from him, and place ourselves under your protection.’ 

“ As soon as Tanjt^kh received this letter he desired to gain 
possession of Merv, and marched with a considerable army to- 
wards that city. Yezdijird, hearing of his near approach, and of 
the force by which he was accompanied, departed from the 
Cto'knserai where he had alighted, at midnight, unattended 
and undetermined where to go. As he walked straight forward, 
he saw a light on the side of a stream, to which he directed his 
footsteps. He found a miller engaged in the laboiirs of his mill, 
to whom he said, ‘ I am a man in desperate circumstances, and 
have an enemy whom I have every reason to dread ; afford me 
an asylum for this one night ; to-morrow I will give you what 
may make you easy for life.’ The miller replied, ‘ Enter that 
mill, and remain there.’ Yezdijird went into the mill, and laying 
sorrow aside, ^vent composedly to sleep. When the miller’s 
servants observed that he was gone to rest, and entirely off his 
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guard, tliey armed themselves with clubs, and falling upon him 
slew him. Having done this they stripped the body of the gold 
and silver ornaments, the imperial robe, and the crown : then 
taking the corpse by the feet, they dragged it along, and threw 
it into the mill-dam. . 

“ Next day Tanjtakh arrived at Merv, and the inhabitants 
sought Yezdijird in every direction. By chance the miller being 
met, was interrogated. He denied having any knowledge of 
him ; but one of his servants, who was dressed in a woollen gar- 
ment, having come before them, they, discovering that he smelt 
strongly of perfume, tore open his garment, and found Yezdijird’s 
imperial robe, scented wdth ottar and other essences, hid in his 
bosom. They now examined all the other servants, and hnmd 
that each had some article secreted about his pei’son ; and after 
being put to the tortiu-e they confassed the whole transaction, 

“Tanjtkkh immediately sent people to search the mill-dam for 
the body, which they soon found and laid before him. When 
he saw the corpse of the king he wept bitterly, and ordered it to 
be embalmed with spices and perfumes ; and be further directed, 
that after it was wrapt, according to tlie usage of tlie KaiUnian 
monarchs, iu a shi'oud, and placed in a coffin, it should be .sent 
to Persia to be interred in tlie same place, and with the same 
ceremonies, as other sovereigns of the race of Kaihn. 

“ Tanjtakh also commanded that the miller and his servants 
should be put to death.” 

What has bceu said in this chapter, and tlie examples of the 
various styles with which my opinions have been illustrated, 
will satisfy the reader that the mine of Persian literature con- 
tains e^-ery substance, from the dazzling diamond to the useftil 
granite, and that its materials may be employed with equal suc- 
cess to build castles in the air or upon the earth. My prejudices 
are, I confess, in favour of the former fabrics, wliich in the East 
are constructed with a magnificence unknown to the graver 
spirits of our Western hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^lilraz— Shaikh-ooWsiam, or Chief Judge— Story of Abd-ool-Kadir—Euter- 
taiumente-Dei'Ycesh Seffer-Story of Abdulla of Khorassau-Persiau 
Poet. 

Our only occupation at Shiraz was feasting, visiting, and giving 
and receiving presents. The cupidity of the Persians exceeded 
all bounds, and ministers, courtiers, merchants, wits, and })oets, 
were running a race for the Elchee’s favour, which was often 
accompanied by a watch, a piece of chintz, or of broad-cloth. 
Their conduct confirmed me in a belief I had imbibed at Abu- 
sheher, that all the Persians were crafty and rapacious rogues. 

I like to decide quickly ; it saves trouble ; and when once de- 
cided, I am particularly averse to believe my judgment is not 

infallible. . 

The Envoy had hired, as before noticed, for his Persian 
secretary, a mild moderate man, v'ho appeared to have both 
o-ood sense and good principle : but although some time^ had 
elapsed, and I had watched him narrowly without discerning a 
flaw, I attributed this to his art, and I therefore pve little heed 
to his reasoning when he used to plead for his countrymen, 
urging (as he often did), that, from our being strangers, and 
from our reputation for wealth, generosity, and inexperience, 
we were naturally exposed to the attacks of the cunning and de- 
signing, from whose conduct we drew general inferences, which 
wie not quite fair. “ We are not all so bad as you think us,” 
the good Aga Meer used to say, with a smile; “we have some 
redeeming characters ; these may be rare, but still they exist ; 
but that, you English will as yet hardly believe.” ^ He used ive- 
quently to mention to me, as one, a relation of his own, the 
Shaikh-ool-Isiam, or Chief Judge and Priest of Shiraz; “He 
was,” he said, “ a person who combined sense and information 
with piety and humility. He has never come,” added he, 
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“ like these greedy nobles and hungry poets, to prey upon the 
munificence of the Elchee ; and when the latter, hearing that his 
sight was weak, sent him a pair of spectacles beautifully mounted 
in silver, he returned them, requesting a pair set in common 
tortoise-shell.” Though I heard the account of this paraded 
humility with a smile, I was very happy to find we were to meet 
this paragon of modest merit at a breakfast, to wliich Mahomed 
Hoosein Khan, the son of the minister Hajee Ibrahim, had in- 
vited the Envoy. 

The party assembled at the garden of Sfidee, and we were 
seated near a fountain close to the tomb of the Persian moralist. 
There was some punctilio in taking our places : but the Elchee, 
though a stickler for rank with the temporal lords, insisted upon 
giving the highest seat to the Shaikh-ool-Islim, who at last con- 
sented to take it, observing, the compliment, he felt, was not 
personal, but meant to his situation as a minister of religion. I 
sat near, and listened attentively to his conversation, in the hope 
of detecting the Persian, but was not successful. “ You must,” 
he said to the Envoy, “ believe me to be void of rational curio- 
sity, and a man -w’ho affects humility, because I have not only 
never been to pay my respects, but when you sent me these 
costly and beautiful spectacles, I solicited a cheaper and less 
showy pair. In both instances, however, I acted against my 
personal inclinations from an imperative sense of duty. My 
passion,” said the Shaikh, “ is to hear the history, the inannei's, 
and usages of foreign countries ; and where could I have such 
an opportunity of gratifying my curio.sity as in your society ? I 
was particularly pleased with the silver spectacles ; the glasses 
suited my eyes ; and others in my house besides myself,” sai<l 
he, smiling, “thought they were very becoming. But I was 
forced in both cases to practise self-denial. The poor have im 
shield between them and despotic power, but persons in my con- 
dition ; and they naturally watch our conduct with great vigi- 
lance and jealousy ; had I, for my own gratification, visited you, 
and displayed on my person the proofs of your liberality, they 
would have thought their judge was like others, and have lost 
some portion of their confidence in my best efforts to protc;<‘.t 
them. Besides, ministers and courtiers would have rejoiced in 
my departure from those rigid rules, the observance of which 
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tjnableri us expounders of the Koran to be some check upon them. 
These were my motives,” concluded the Shaikh-ool-Isl^m, “ for 
a conduct which must have seemed almost rude ; but you will 
now understand it, and not condemn me.” 

The Envoy was evidently delighted with his new friend, and 
their conversation was protracted for several hours. The Shaikh- 
ool- Islam endeavoured to impress him with a favourable opinion 
of the law of which he was an organ, and illustrated his argu- 
ments with anecdotes of religious and learned men, of which I 
shall give those that struck me as the happiest. 

The celebrated Aboo Tusuph, he said, who was chief judge of 
Bagdad in the reign of the Caliph Hadee, was a very remarkable 
instance of that humility which distinguishes true wisdom. His 
sense of his own deficiencies often led him to entertain doubts, 
where men of less knowledge and more presumption were de- 
cided. “ It is related of this judge,” said the Shaikh-ool-IsHm, 
“ that on one occasion, after a very patient investigation of facts, 
he declared that his knowledge was not competent to decide 
upon the case before him.” “ Pray, do you expect,” said a pert 
courtier, who heard this declaration, ‘‘ that the caliph is to pay 
your ignorance ?” “ I do not,” was the mild reply ; “ the caliph 

pays me, and well, for what I do know ; if he u'ere to attempt 
to pay me for what I do not know, the treasures of his empire 
would not suffice.” 

The orthodox Shaikh spoke with more toleration than I 
expected of the Soofees, who, from the wild and visionary doc- 
trines which they profess, are in general held up by the Maho- 
medan priests as objects of execration, There were,” he 
observed, ‘‘many good and most exemplary men included in 
this sect, merely because they were enthusiasts in religion. Be- 
sides,” said the Shaikh, “ both our poets, Hhfiz and Sadee, but 
particularly the former, were Soofees ; and what native of 
Shiraz can pass a harsh sentence upon them ? We must,” he 
continued, “lament the errors of Soofees in consideration of 
their virtues ; and even in their wildest wanderings they convey 
tlie most important lessons — for instance, how simply and beau- 
tifully has Abd-ool-Kadir of Ghilan impressed us with the love 
of truth in a story of his childhood.”’*’ . 

* This story i.s given in the History of Persia, vol. ii. p. 405. 
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After stating the vision which made him entreat of his 
mother to allow him to go to Bagdad and devote himself to God, 
he thus proceeds. I informed her of what I had seen, and she 
wept : then taking out eighty dinars, she told me that as I liad 
a brother, half of that was all my inheritance ; she made me 
swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a lie, and afterwards 
bade me farewell, exclaiming, * Go, my son, I consign thee to 
God ; we shall not meet again till the day of judgment.’ I went 
on -well,” he adds, “ till I came near to Hamad^n, when onr 
k&,fillah was plundered by sixty horsemen : one fellow asked me, 
^ what I had got ?’ ‘ Forty dinars,-’ said I, ‘ are sewed under 

my garments.’ The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was 
joldng with him. ‘ What have you got? ’ said another ; I gave 
him the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I 
was called to an eminence where the chief stood : ‘ What pro- 
perty have you got my little fellow ?’ said he. ‘ I have told two 
of your people already,’ I replied, ‘ I have forty dinars sewed 
up carefully in my clothes ! ’ He ordered them to be ript 
open, and found my money.- — ‘ And how came you,’ said he, 
with surprise, ‘ to declare so openly, what has been so carefully 
hidden?’ ‘Because,’ I replied, ‘I will not be false to my 
mother, to whom I have promised that I will never tell a lie.’ 
‘ Child,’ said the robber, ‘ hast thou such a sense of thy duty to 
thy mother at thy years, and am I insensible, at my age, of the 
duty I owe to ray God? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he 
continued, ‘ that I may swear repentance upon it.’ He did so- 
lus followers were all alike struck with the scene. ‘You have 
been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their chief, ‘ be the same 
in the path of vii’tue ;’ and they instantly, at his order, made 
restitution of tlieir spoil, and vowed repentance on my Iiand.” 

The Elcliee, before this party separated, endeavoured to per- 
suade tlie high priest to allow him the pleasure of a more fre- 
quent intercourse ; but his kind invitations were declined in a 
manner and for reasons which satisfied me I had at least met 
with one good Persian. 

While at Shiraz, we were entertained by the prince, his 
ministers, and some of the principal inhabitants. A breakfast 
was given to the Elchee, at a beautiful spot near the llazer 
Bilgh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of Shiraz 5 and we 
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%vere surprised and delighted to find that we were to enjoy this 
meal on a stack of roses. On this a carpet was laid, and we sat 
cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which was as large as 
a common one of hay in England, had been formed without 
much trouble from the heaps or cocks of rose-leaves, collected 
before they were sent into the city to be distilled. We were 
told our party was the first to which such a compliment had 
been paid. Whether this 'was the case or not, our mount of 
roses, added to the fine climate, verdant gardens, and clear rills, 
gave a character of singular luxuriance to this rural banquet. 

We rvere at several evening parties. The dinner given by the 
minister, Mahomed Nebbee Khan, was the most magnificent. 
He has been in India ; and some English usages, to please and 
accommodate us, were grafted on the Persian. We went at five 
o’clock in the evening, and were i-eceived in his state hall. In 
the court-yard, in front of the room in which we sat, were 
assembled rope-dancers, wrestlers, musicians, lions, bears, and 
monkeys, all of which exhibited their different feats till sunset ; 
when, after being regaled with coffee, kellians, and sweetmeats, 
we were conducted to another apartment, where we found a des- 
sert of fruit very elegantly laid out in the English style. After 
sitting in this room for about an hour, we returned to the state 
hall, wliich we had no sooner entered than the fire-works com- 
menced ; and though the space where they were exhibited was 
very confined, they were the best I ever saw. The rockets were 
let off' from a frame wliich kept them together, and produced a 
beautiful effect. There was another sort called zembooreh, or 
swivels, which made a report like a tAvelve pounder, and added 
great spirit and effect to this exhibition. After it wa.s over 
we had a most sumptuous repast of fine pelaws, &c., and iced 
slierbets. 

Tlie day before we left Shiraz, Derveesh Sefter, my old 
acquaintance, paid the Eichee a visit. This remarkable man, 
who has charge of the shrines* (including those of Sadee and 
Hafiz) near Shiraz, is esteemed one of the best , reciters of poetry 
and tellers of tales in Persia ; and there is no country in the 
world Avheve more value is placed upon such talents ; he who 
possesses them in an eminent degree is as certain of fortune and 
* Tekkttyalis, 
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fiime as the first actors in Europe. Derveesli Sefter, who is 
honoured by the royal favour, has a very melodious voice, over 
which he has such power as to be able to imitate every sound, 
from that of the softest feminine to the harshest masculine voice. 
The varied expression of his countenance is quite as astonishing 
as his voice, and his action is remarkably graceful, and always 
suited to his subject. Plis memory is not only furnished with 
an infinite variety of stories, but with all the poetry of his 
country ; this enables him to give interest and effect to the most 
meagre tale, by apt quotations from the first authors of Persia. 
Those told by persons like him usually blend religious feeling 
with entertainment, and are meant to recommend charity ; but I 
cannot better conclude this account of my friend the Derveesh 
than by giving a tale which he recited to the Envoy, with a 
view no doubt of impi’essing him with a belief that wmrldly 
success might be promoted by munificence, in any shape, to 
shrines like those of which he had charge. 

The Derveesh having seated himself in a proper position, 
commenced with a fine passage from the poet Nizkmee in praise 
of those who, possessing the talent of recitation, give currency 
and effect to the noble thoughts of departed genius. After a 
short pause he began his tale. 

“ In a sequestered vale of the fruitful province of Khorassan 
■ there lived a peasant called Abdfilla. He had married a person 
in his own rank of life, who, though very plain in her appear- 
ance, had received from her fond father the fine name of Zeeba, 
or the beautiful ; to which act of parental folly the good woman 
owed the few seeds of vanity that mixed in her hoinely charac- 
ter. It was this feeling that led her to name her two children 
Yilsuph and Fatima, conceiving, no doubt, that the fortunate 
name of the son of Yacoob, the vizier of Far’oun, and fascinator 
of Zuleikha,* woidd aid the boy in his progress through life ; 
while there could be no doubt of her little girl receiving equal 
advantages from being named after the daughter of the Prophet, 
and the wife of the renowned Ali. 

“IFith all these family pretensions from high names, no 
man’s means could be more humble, or views more limited, than 
those of Abdulla; but he was content and happy : he was 
* The frail wife of Potiphar, according to the Mahomedaus, 



strong and healthjr, and laboured for the reis or 
owned the land on which his cottage stood — he had dc 
from youth, and had never left, nor ever desired to 
his native valley. The wages of his labour were paid in grain 
and cloth, sufficient for the food and clothing of his family and 
himself; with money he was unacquainted except by name. 

‘‘ It happened, however, one day, that the reis was so 
pleased with Abdulla’s exertions that he made him a present of 
ten piastres. Abdulla could Ijardly express his thanks, he 
so surprised and overjoyed at this sudden influx of wealth, 
moment he could get away from his daily labour he ran hoir 
his wife : — ‘There, my Zeeb^,’ said he, ‘there are riches 
you !’ and he spread the money before her. The 
and delight of the good woman was little less than that of 
husband, and the children were called to share in the joy 
their parents. ‘ Well,’ said Abdulla, still looking at the money, 
* the next thing to consider is what is to be done with this vast 
sum. The reis has given me to-morrow as a holiday, and I do 
think, my dear wife, if you approve, I will go to the famous city 
of Meshed; I never saw it, but it is not above si.x or seven 
fersekhs distant. I will pay my devotions at the shrine of the 
holy Imam Mehdee, upon whom be God’s blessing, and like a 
good Mahomedan deposit there two piastres — one fifth of my wealth 
— -and then I will go to the great bazar, of which I have heard 
much, and purchase with the remainder every thing you, my dear 
wife and children, can wish ; tell me what you would like best. 

“ ‘ I will be moderate,’ said Zeebl ; ‘ I want nothing but 
piece of handsome silk for a dress ; I think it would be 
and as she said so, all the associations to which her 
given birth when he gave her a name shot across her 
‘ Bring me,’ said the sturdy little Yusuph, ‘ a nice horse and a 
sword.’ ‘ And me,’ said his sister, in a softer tone, ‘ an Indian 
handkerchifcf and a i)air of golden slippers.’ ‘Every one of 
tiiose articles shall be here to-morrow evening,’ said Abdfllla, as 
he kissed his hapjiy family ; and early next morning, taking 
.stout staff in his hand, he commenced his journey towards 
Meshed. 

“ When Abdulla approached the holy city his attention was 
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which encircled the tomb of the holy Imam Mehdee, Avliose 
.roofs glittered with gold. He gazed with wouder at a sight 
which appeared to him more like those which the faithful are 
promised in heaven, than any thing he ever expected to see on 
this earth. Passing through the streets which led to such niag~ 
nificent buildings, he could look at nothing but them. lYheu 
arrived at the gate of the sacred shrine, he stopped for a moment 
in silent awe, and asked a venerable priest, who was reading the 
Koran, if he might proceed, explaining at the same time his 
object, ‘Enter, my brother,’ said the old man; ‘bestow your 
alms, and you shall be rewarded ; for one of the most pious of 
the caliphs has said — ‘ Prayer takes a man half way to paradise ; 
fasting brings him to its portals ; but these are only opened to 
him who is cliaritable.’ ’ 

“ Having deposited, like a good and pious Mussulman, the 
fifth* of liis treasure on the shrine of the holy Imilm, Abddlla 
went to the great bazar ; on entering which his senses w'ere quite 
confounded by the novel sight of the pedestrian crowd hurrying 
to and fro ; the richly caparisoned horses, the sjDlendid trains of 
the nobles, and the loaded camels and mules, which filled the 
space between rich shops, where every ware of Europe, India, 
China, Tartary, and Pei’sia was displayed. He gazed with open 
mouth at every thing he saw, and felt for the first time what an 
ignorant and insignificant being he had hitherto been. Though 
pushed from side to side by those on foot, and often nearly run 
over by those on horseback, it was some time before he became 
aware of the dangers to which his w'onder exposed him. These 
accidents however soon put him out of humour with the hustle 
he had at first so much admired, and determined him to finish his 
business and return to his quiet home. 

“ Entering a shop where there was a number of silks, such as 
lie had seen worn by the family of the reis, he inquired for their 
finest pieces. The shopman looked at him, and obseiwing from 
his dress that he was from the country, concluded he was one of 
those rich fanners, who, notwithstanding the wealth they have 

* The Mahomedan law only requires a small deduction on account of 
charity from what is necessary for subsistence : but of all superfluous wcaltli 
(and such Abdfilla deemed Ms ten piastres) true believers were expected to 
give one-fifth to the poor. 



acquired, maintain tiie plain habits of the peasantry, to whom 
they have a pride in belonging. He, consequently, thought he 
had a good customer ; that is, a man who added to riches but 
little knowledge of the article he desired to purchase. ‘With this 
impression he tossed and tumbled over every piece of silk in his 
shop. Abdulla was so bewildered by their beauty and variety, 
that it was long before he could decide ; at last he fixed upon 
one, which was purple with a rich embroidered border. ‘ I will 
take this,’ he said, wrapping it up, and putting it under his arm ; 
‘What is the price?’ — ‘I shall only ask you, who are a new 
customer,’ said the man, ‘ two hundred piastres ; I shoidd ask 
any one else three or four hundred for so exquisite a specimen of 
manufacture, but I wish to tempt you back again, *%vhen you 
leave your beautiful lands in the country to honour our busy 
town with your presence.’ Abdulla stared, replaced the silk, 
and repeated in amazement— ‘ Two — hundred — piastres ! you 
must be mistaken ; do you mean such piastres as these ?’ taking 
one out of the eight he had left in his pocket, and holding it up 
to the gaze of the astonished shopkeeper. ‘Certainly I do,’ 
said the latter; ‘and it is veiy cheap at that price.’ ‘Poor 
ZeebCl !’ said Abdulla, with a sigh at the thoughts of her disap- 
j)ointment. ‘ Poor who?’ said the silk mercer. ‘ My wife,’ said 
Abdulla. ‘ What have I to do with your wife ?’ said the man, 
whose tone altered as his chance of sale diminished. ‘ Why,’ 
said Abdulla, ‘ I will tell you all : I have worked hard for the 
reis of our village ever since I was a boy ; I never saw money 
till yesterday, when he gave me ten piastres. I came to Meshed, 
where I had never been before. I had given, like a good Mus- 
sulman, a fifth of my wealth to the Imam Mehdee, the holy des- 
cendant of our blessed Prophet, and with the eight remaining 
piastres I intend to buy a piece of embroidered silk for my good 
wife, a horse and sword for my little boy, and an Indian hand- 
kerchief and a pair of golden slippers for my darling daughter ; 
and here you ask me two hundred piastres for one piece of silk 
How am 1 to pay you, and with what money am I to buy the other 
articles? tell me that,’ said Abdulla, in a reproachful tone. 
‘ Get out of my shop !’ said the enraged vender of silks ; ‘ here 
have I been wasting my valuable time, and rumpling my choicest 
goods, for a fool and a madman ! Gc along to your Zeeba and 
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your booby children ; buy stale cakes and black sugar for them, 
and do not trouble me anymore.’ So saying he thrust his new 
and valued customer out of the door. 

“ Abdulla muttered to himself as he went away, ‘ No doubt 
this is a rascal, but there may be honest men in Meshed ; I will 
try amongst the horse-dealers ; and having inquired where these 
were to be found, he hastened to get a handsome pony for 
Yusuph. No sooner had he arrived at the horse market, and 
made his wishes known, than twenty were exhibited. As he 
was admiring one that pranced along delightfully, a friend, 
whom he had never seen before, whispered him to beware, that 
the animal, though he went very well when heated, was dead 
lame when cool. He had nearly made up his mind to purchase 
another, when the same man significantly pointed to the hand of 
the owner, which was' one finger short, and then champing with 
his mouth and looking at the admired horse, gave Abdulla to 
understand that his beloved boy might incur some hazard from 
such a purchase. The very thought alarmed him ; and he turned 
to his kind friend, and asked if he could not recommend a suit- 
able animal ? The man said, his brother had one, which, if he 
could be prevailed upon to part with, would just answer, but he 
doubted whether he would sell him ; yet as his son, who used to 
ride this horse, was gone to school, he thought he might. Ab- 
dulla was all gratitude, and begged him to exert his influence. 
This was promised and done ; and in a few minutes a smart little 
grey horse, with head and tail in the air, cantered up. The de- 
lighted peasant conceived Yusuph on his back, and, in a hurry to 
realize his vision, demanded the price. ‘ Any other person but 
yourself,’ said the mau, ‘ should not have him for one piastre 
less than two hundred ; but as I trust to make a friend as well 
as a bargain, I have persuaded my brother to take only one hun- 
dred and fifty.’ The astonished Abdulla stepped back — ‘ Why you 
horse-dealers,’ said he, ‘ whom I thought were such good men. 
are as bad as the silk-mercers !’ He then recapitulated to his 
friend the rise of his present fortune, and all that had occurred 
since he entered Meshed. The man had hardly patience to hear 
him to a close ; ‘ And have I,’ said he, ‘ been throwing away 
my friendship, and hazarding a quarrel with my brethren, by an 
over-zealous honesty to please a fool of a bumpkin ! Get along 
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to your ZerM, and your Yfisuph, and your Fatima, and buy for 

yo.r oi of that animal is more suited to your means and your 
to look 2“’“ of tholine horses you lave presumed 

“ 80 sayiug- he srent away in a rage, leaving Alnlfllla i„ „er- 
loot dismay. He thought, however, he might still sncceeil in 
oh auiiiig some of the lesser articles ; he, however, met with 
nothing bnt disappointment ; the lowest priced oword was thirty 
Er’ oiMl a small Indian 

pEtsed. foof piastres more than ail he 

“ Di.sgnstod with the whole scene, tlie good man turned his 
rteps imimds home. As he was passing through the suburbs he 
met a lioiy mendicant exclaiming, ‘ Charity, chaiuty ! He that 
fn d V‘!n “ P"". ’“‘f P’ ‘'■o f'O'd i and he tliat leudetli to the 
A? « ? t,T “ ‘ What is that you say ?’ said 

Abdulla, a he beggar repeated his exclamation. ‘ Ton are the 
only person I can deal with,’ said the good but simple peasant • 

in the mnnt of the Almi-hty, but lake care that I am hereafter 
paid a luindred-fold, for M’ithout it I shall never be able to gra- 
t. mydearwuie and children.’ And in the simplicity of®, is 
htnil he lepeatcd to the mendicant all wliioli had occurred, that 
pLed“ uiiderstand tlie situation in which he was 

4 - n scarcely able to suppress a smile as he care- 

fully loldeu up the eight piastres, bade Abd, 111a to be of good 
heaiv, and rely upon a sure return. He then left lum, exedaim- 
ing as before, •Charity, charity ! He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord; and he that leudeth to the Lord shall be 
repaid a hundred-fold.- 

When Abdllla came M-itldu sight of his cottage, they all 
mu to meet him. The breatJdc.ss Ylsuph was the first who 
itiichcd lij.s father : Y here is my lunvse and my sword ?’ ‘ And 
my Indian .iimdkcreluef and golden slipiiers ?’ said little Fatima, 
who nad iiow come up. * And my silk vest?’ said Zeebsl, who 
w;as do* ochmd her , laughter. ‘ lii.t wealth lias elianged your 
dLsposmon, my dear Alxlttlla!’ said tlie good womau: ‘you 
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have become grave, and no clonbt,’ she added with a smile, ‘ so 
dignified, tliat you could not be burdened, but have hired a ser- 
vant to bring home the horse and to carry the presents for your 
family. Well, children, be patient ; we shall see every thing in 
a few minutes.’ Abdulla shook his head, but would not speak a 
word till he entered his dwelling. He then seated liimself on 
his coarse mat, and repeated all his adventures, every part of 
which wa.s heard with temper till his last act, that of giving his 
piastres to tlie mendicant. Zeeba, who had a little more know- 
ledge of the world than her husband, and whose mind was ruflled 
by disappointment, loudly reproached him with his stupidity and 
folly in thus throwing away the money he had obtained by the 
liberality of the reis, to wdiom she immediately w'ent and gave 
information of all that had occurred. The enraged squire sent 
for Abdfilla : ‘ You blockhead,’ said he, ‘ what have you been 
about ? I, who am a man of substance, never give more than a 
copper coin* to these vagabond rascals who go about asking 
charity 5 and here you have given one of them eight piastres; 
enough to spoil the whole generation ; but he promised you a 
hundred -fold, and you shall have it to prevent future folly. 
Here,’ said he to the servants near him, ‘ seize the fellow, and 
give him a hundred sti’ipes !’ The order was obej^ed as soon as 
given, and poor Abdulla went home on the night of the day 
following that which had dawned upon his wealth, sore from a 
beating, without a coin in his pocket, out of temper with silk- 
mercers, horse-dealens, cutlers, slipper-makers, mendicants, 
squires, wives, himself, and all tlie world. 

“ Early next morning Abdulla was awakened by a message, 
that the reis wanted him. Before he went he had forgiven his 
wife, who was much grieved at the punishment wiiich her indis- 
cretion liad brought upon her husband. He also kissed his 
children, and bid them be of good heart, for he might yet, 
through God’s favour, make amends for the disappointment ht; 
had caused them. When he came to the reis, the latter said, ‘ I 
have found a job for you, Abdulla, that will bring you (o your 
senses : here, in this dry soil, I mean to dig for ivater, and you 
must toil day after day till it is found.’ So saying, he went 
away, leaving Abdulla to his own sad I'eflections and hard labour 
* “Pool-e-siytih,” literally, black coin. 
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He marie little progress the first two days ; but on the third, 
when about six cubits below the surface, he came upon a brass 
vessel : on looking' into which, he found it full of round white 
stones, which were beautiful from their smoothness and fine 
lustre. He tried to break one with his teeth, but could not. 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ this is no doubt some of the rice belonging to 
the squire which has been turned into stones: I am glad of it — 
he is a cruel master ; I will, however, take tliem home— they 
arc very pretty ; and now I recollect I saw some very like them 
at Mesixed for sale. But what can this be? said Abdulla to 
himself, disengaging another pot from the earth — ‘ Oho ! these 
are dax'ker, they must have been wheat — but they are very beau- 
tiful ; and here !’ cried he, ‘ these shining pieces of glass are 
finer and brighter than all the rest ; but I will ti’y if they are 
glass and he put one of them between two stones, but could 
not break it. 

“ Pleased with this discovery, and believing he had got some- 
thing valuable, but ignorant what it was, he dug out all he 
could find, and putting tliem into a bag carefully concealed it 
even from his wife. His plan was, to obtain a day’s leave from 
his master, and go again to Meshed, where he had liopcs of 
selling the pretty stones of various colours for as much money as 
would purchase the silk vest, the liorse, the sword, the slippers, 
and the handkerchief. Ilis mind dwelt with satisfaction on the 
pleasing surprise it would be to those he loved, to see him return 
home, mounted on the horse, and loaded with the other articles. 
But while the pious Abdulla indulged in this dream, he always 
resolved that the Imam Mehdce should receive a fifth of what- 
ever wealth he oIxtainecL 

‘‘ After some weeks’ hard labour at the well, water w'as found. 
The rcis was in good liumour, and tlie boon of a holiday was 
granted. Abdulla ileparted before day-liglit, that no one might 
see the bag 'wbicli be carried ; when close to Meshed, he con- 
cealed it near t!io root of a tree, having first taken out two hand- 
fuls of the pretty stones, to try what kind of a market he could 
make of them, lie w(3iit to a shop where he had seen some like 
them. He asked the man, pointing to those in tlie sliop, if he 
would buy any such articles ? ‘ Certainly,’ said the jeweller, for 

such he W'as 5 ‘ have you one to sell?’ ‘ One !’ said Abdulla, ‘I 
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liave plenty.’ ‘Plenty!’ repeated the man. ‘Yes; a bag-full.’ 

‘ Common pebbles, I suppose ; can you show me any ?’ ‘ Look 

here !’ said Abdulla, taking out a handful, which .so surpri.sed 
the jeweller that it was some time before he could speak. ‘ IVill 
you remain here, honest man,’ said he, ‘ for a moment,’ trem- 
bling as he spoke, ‘ and I will return in.stantly.’ So saying, lie 
left the .sliop, but reappeared in a few minutes noth the chief 
magistrate and some of his attendants. ‘ There is the man,’ said 
he ; ‘ I am innocent of all dealings with him : he has found the 
long lost treasure of Khoosroo :* his pockets a, re filled with 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls, in price and lustre fa,r beyond any 
existing ; and he says he has a bag-full.’ The magistrate ordered 
Abdidla to be searched, and the jewels which had been described 
were found. He Avas then desired to show where he had depo- 
sited the bag, which he did ; all were carefully sealed, and car- 
ried vritli Abdulla to the governor, by wdiom he wa.s strictly 
examined. He told his whole history from first to last : the 
receiving of ten piastres ; his charity at the shrine of the ImS.m ; 
his intended purchases ; the conduct of the mercer, the horse- 
dealer, the cutler, the slipper-maker ; the promises of the men- 
dicant ; the di.sappointment and anger of his wife ; the cruelty of 
the reis ; tlie digging of the \vell ; the discovery of the pretty 
stones ; the plan formed for disposing of them, with the reserve 
for further charity ; all this was narrated with a clearness and 
simplicity that stamped its truth, which was confirmed by the 
testimony of his wife and children, who were brought to Meshed. 
But notwithstanding this, Abdfilla, his family, and the treasure.? 
he had found, were a few days aftevwa,vds despatched for Isfaliari, 
under a guard of five hundred housemen. Expre,ss couriers wore 
sent before to advise the ministers of the great Abbas of the 
discovery which had been made, and of all that had been 
done. 

“ During these proceedings a.t Meshed, extraordinary events 
occurred at Isfahan. Shah Abbas the Great saw one night in a 
dream the holy ImS,m Mehdee, clothed in green robes. The 
.saint, after looking steadfastly at the monarch, exclaimed, ‘ Abbas, 
pi’otect and favour ray friend !’ The king was much troubled at 

* Cyrus. There is a common belief in Persia tliat an immeuse treasure 
was buried by this monarch. 
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I ihiij dream, and desired his astrologers and wise men to expound 

I it : but they could not. On the two following nights the same 

i vision a])peared, and the same words were pronounced. The 
; monarch lost all tem])er, and threatened the chief astrologer and 

others witii death, unless they relieved the anxiety of his mind 
, before the evening of the same day. While preparations were 

:* making for their execution, the couriers from the governor of 

Meshed arrived, and the vizier, after perusing the letters, hast- 
ened to Hie king. ‘ Let the mind of the refuge* of the world be 
at repose,’ ho said : ‘ for the dream of our monarch is explained, 
j-ho peasant Abdulla of Khorassan, w'ho, though ignorant and 
poor, is pious and charitable, and who has become the chosen in- 
stnnnenl, of Providence for discovering the treasures of Khoosroo, 
is the revealed friend of the lioly Imam Mehdee, who has com- 
manded that this good and humble man be honoured by the pro- 
tectiop and favour of the king of kings.’ 

“ Shah Abbas listened to the particulars which were written 
from Meshed with delight : his mind was quite relieved, and he 
, ordered all his nobles and his army to accompany him a day’s 

march from Isfahan to meet the friend of the holy Imam. When 
the approach of the party was announced, tlie king walked from 
his tent a short distance to meet them. First came one hundred 
horsemen ; next AbclCdhi, with his arms bound, sitting on a 
camel ; after him, on anotlier, his wife Zeeb^, and followed by 
their chilfii’en, Tusuph and Fatima, riding together on a third. 
Leliind the prisoners was the treasure. A hundred horsemen 
guarded each flank, and two hundred covered the rear. Shah 
Abbas made the camels which carided Abdulla and his family 
! kneel close to him, and aided, wdth his royal hands, to untie the 

; cords ]>y which the good man was bound, wLile others released 

^ his wife and children. A suit of the king’s own robes W(ae 

4 ^: directed to he put upon Abdulla, and the monarch led him to a 

scat close to his throne: but before he would consent to be 
seated, he thus addressed his ma,iesty. 

“ ‘ O King of the Universe, I am a poor man, but I was con- 
tented with my lot, and happy in my family, till I first knew 
i wealtli. From that day my life has been a series of misfortunes : 

{ folly and ambition have made me entertain wishes out of my 

I * Jeliiln- Penah. : . 
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sphere, and I have brought disappoiutiuent and misfortune on 
tiiose I loved best ; but now that my death is near, and it pleases 
your majesty to amuse yourself with a mock-honour to your 
slave, he is satisfied, if your royal clemency will only spare the 
lives of tliat kind woman and these dear children. Let tliera be 
restored to the peace and innocence of their native valley, and 
deal with me according to your royal pleasure.’ 

“ On uttering these word.s, Abdulla, overcome by his feelings, 
burst into tears. Abbas was Inmself greatly moved. ‘Goo<l 
and pious man,’ he said, ‘ I intend to honour, not to sky thee. 
Thy humble and sincere prayers, and thy charitable olferings at 
the shrine of the holy Mehdee, have been approved and accepted. 
He has commanded me to protect and favour thee. Thou shalt 
stay a few days at my capital, to recover from thy fatigues, an(l 
return as governor of that province from which thou hast come a 
prisoner. A wise minister, versed in the forms of office, shall 
attend thee ; but in thy piety and honesty of character I shall 
find the best qualities for him who is destined to rule over others. 
Thy good wife Zeeba has already leceived the silk vest she so 
anxiously expected ; and it shall be my charge,’ continued the 
gracious monarch, with a smile, 4o see Yusuph provided with a 
horse and sword, and that little Fatima shall have her handker- 
chief and golden slippers.’ 

“ The manner as well as tlie expressions of the king dispelled 
all Abdulla’s fears, and filled his heart with boundless gratitude. 
He was soon after nominated governor of Khorassan, and became 
famous over the country for his humanity and justice. He re- 
paired, beautified, and richly endowed the shrine of the holy 
Imam, to wiiose guardian care he ever ascribed his advancement. 
Yusupii became a favourite of Abbas, and was distingui.shed by 
his skill in horsemanship, and by liis gallantry. Fatima was 
married to one of the principal nobles, and the good Zeeba liad 
the .satisfaction through life of being sole mistress in her family, 
and having no rival in the affection of her husband, who con- 
tinued to cherish, in his exalted situation, those ties and feelings 
which had formed his happiness in Immble life.” 

Such is the story of Abdulla of Khorassan, as given by my 
friend Herveesh Seffer ; but the difference between perusing it 
and heaving him tell it, is that between reading a play and seeing 
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i ' it acted by the first performers. I had heard him tell this tale 

ten years befoi’e, when a curious incident occured. Two gentle- 
men rose to leave the party when he was commencing: he asked 
the cau.se of their departure. “ They do not understand Persian,” 
I said. “That is of no consequence,” he replied; “entreat 
i them to stay, and they will soon find that their ignorance of the 

I language does not place them beyond my power.” His wishes 

\ were explained, and the result proved he was correct ; they were 

nearly as much entertained as otijers, and had their feelings 
. almost equally excited ; such was his admirable expression of 

countenance, and so varied the intonations of his voice. 

I w'as pleased to see my friend Derveesh Selfer treated with 
liberality by the Elchee. Such conduct towards persons of his 
character and profession makes useful impressions. But here, as 
elsewhere, much depends upon the selection of proper objects of 
notice ; and it is no easy matter to resist the constant attempts 
which are made to obtain money or presents. 

A poet of Shiraz, named Moollah Adam, had gone a stage 
from that city to present an ode to the Elchee, whom he had in 
; tliis long and laboured production compared to Roostein, the 

Iiero of Persia, for valour : to Peeran-'Weeseh, the Solomon of 
Tartaiy, for wisdom ; and to Hatim-Tai, the most munificent of 
Arabian princes, for generosity. He had been rewarded for his 
trouble, but was not satisfied, and his genius was taxed to obtain 
something more. While we were sitting in the room, at the 
gateway of the beautiful garden of .Jehau-Nooma, looking at the 
mules canying our baggage towards Isfahan, this votary of the 
muses made his appearance : his professed object was to take 
leave ; his real purpose was to read an epigi’am of four lines,* the 
concluding one of which was — 

I “ Moollah Adam neek sa’et yaft.” 

V' This litie, from .sa’et signifying hour or watch, might either be 

translated, 

" Moollilh Adam chose a good (or propitious) hour,” 

. or, . 

^ ^ “ Moollah Adam got a good watch,” 


Eoob4i or Quatrain. 
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Tiie animals, laden with the most valuable articles, were at the 
moment on the road below the window where we were seated, 
and the Elchee, pointing to them, said, “ Sa’et goozesht,” the 
hour is past, or, the watch is gone. The countenance of the 
poet, which had, on reading his last line, glistened with expecta- 
tion, changed for a moment, but was soon covered witli forced 
smiles, and he declared that he would rather cai’ry tlie Elchee’s 
happy reply into the city than ten watches. I trembled lost tliig 
flattery should succeed : it did not ; and he departed apparently 
in good humour, but inwardly, no doubt, much disappointed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Persian Servants — Departure from Shiraz — Persepolis — Tale of the Labours 
oflioostem — Anecdote of a Spoi’tsman. 

The formation of the Elchee’s establishment, which had com- 
menced at Abuslieher, was completed at Shiraz. Servants of 
every description were hired ; and in all cases the preference was 
given to those who had been on our first mission; when such 
were dead, that was transfei’red to their brothers, sons, or near 
relations. 

The Persians are more than good-looking, they are a liand- 
some race of men. All the public and private servants of the 
mission were dressed in silk and cloth tunics, with new lamb’s- 
wool caps, many with silk and some with shawl waistbands ; 
besides, tliey were all clean, and bad their beards well -trimmed 
for the occasion, knowing that, to those who pretend to figure in 
tlie train of an Elchee, personal appearance is of no slight con- 
sequence. 

Thus attended, we proceeded towards the footstool of royalty. 
ISTine splendidly dressed Jelloodars or grooms, under the direction 
of a Meer-Akhoor, or master of the horse, led nine beautiful 
horses, richly caparisoned, with saddles and bridles finely orna- 
mented with gold and silver. Next came eight Shlltirs, or running 
footmen, dressed in tunics of yellow cloth, trimmed with silver ; 
and then the Elchee and suite, followed by a large escort of 
cavalry, with kettle-drums and trumpets. On the flanks of this 
state-line of mareh were all kinds of Meerzas,® or secretaries, 
and attendants. Amongst the most essential of the latter were 
tliC Paish-Khidraets, or personal servants, who prepared kelliaiis, 
or pipes for the Elchee and the gentlememof his train. These 
were mounted, and carried before them, fixed like holsters, two 
The -word Meerzii, when prefixed to a name, implies a secretai'y or civi- 
lian ; when it follows, it designates a prince. 
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large cases wJiicli contained their kelli^ns, and all the impkiineiits 
thereunto appertaining. The most extraordinary part of their 
equipment was two small iron chafing-dishes filled Muth ciiarcoal, 
which hung by chains, dangling below their stirrups. From 
these grates they lighted the kellian, which they iield in their 
Jiands, presenting their masters with the end of a long pliant 
tube, through which the latter smoked, while the Paish-Khidmets 
rode a few paces in the rear. 

Gur cavalcade always preserved the same order even during 
our long night-marches, tlie tediousness of wdiich suggested tliat 
our party Avanted a minstrel to shorten the distance by tales of 
wonder. This want was no .sooner hinted, than an old groom, called 
Joozee Beg, came forward and olFered his services. He belonged, 
he said, to the Zend tribe, and when its chiefs were kings of 
Persia he was not neglected. “ Moorad Ali Khan, and Lootf 
AH Khan, that miracle of valour,” said old Joozee Beg, “ have 
listened to my voice, when it was exerted to animate their 
followers to battle ; but these days are gone ; a Turkish flimily 
wears the crown of Iran I am, like others of my race, in indi- 
gence and obscurity, and now recite verses, which princes loved 
to hear, to men like myself of low degree ; but if the Elchee 
desires, I will repeat some lines fit for a soldier to listen to, from 
the Sh^h-Nhmeh of Firdousee.” This preHide gave more plea- 
sure, from its near resemblance to that of our well-known north- 
ern minstrel : 

“ No longer courted and caressed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay. — 

Old times are past, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne. 

A wandering harpei’, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door. 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear. 

The harp a Idng had loved to hear.’” 


* It Las long been the custom in Persia for persons to recite animating 
verses, from the Shah-Nameh, at the commencement of, and during a battle. 
The late king, Aga Mahomed, was particularly fond of this usage, and 
bestowed marks of his faAmur on, .such minstrels, 
t Iran is the ancient name of Persia, as Turan is of Tartary. 
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Joozee Beg was told liis offer was accepted, and after giving 
the horse he led to another, and taking his place in the front of 
the running footmen, he began as follows. 

“ It is Iiardly necessary to explain to one with such great 
knowledge as the Elchee, and to men of such enlightened 
understandings as those by whom he is surrounded, that Siyavesh, 
son of Ky-Kkoos, King of Persia, fled into Tartary, and took 
refuge with Afi^siab, king of that country, who first gave him 
his beautiful daughter Feringhees in mariiage, and then put him 
to death. The widow of the unfoi'tunate prince was left, with 
her infant son, the celebrated Ky-Khoosi*oo,* to the persecution 
of her tyrannical father, whose conduct provoked the vengeance 
of the king and nobles of Persia ; but you shall now hear the 
first battle^ in which the Persians were commanded by that hero 
Eoostem, and the Turks by their king Afi4siab.” 

After this prelude, J oozee Beg cleared his throat, and began 
to recite in a voice which, though loud and at times almost 
deafening, was not without melody. The following is a literal 
translation of the fight as given by our minstrel. 

“ Hearken to the sound of the drum from two quarters ; the 
restless warriors are impatient of delay ; the trumpet’s bray is 
heard afar ; and the cymbals, clarions, and fifes of India and 
China join in the clang of war ; the shout of battle reaches the 
clouds, and the earth vibrates to the neighing of steeds. When 
the noise of the approaching army was heard upon the plain, the 
report was conveyed to Eoostem, the avenger.j’ They told him 
the force of Afrisi§,b was near ; that his great army rode over 
the plain as a proud ship rides upon the seas ; that his troops 
were in number like ants and locusts, and covered from the eye 
of the beholder the mountains, plains, and woods. When 
Eoostem heard that the army of the King of TuranJ was in 
sight, he placed himself in the centre of his force ; Zevareh, his 
brother, was posted in the rear; Feramerz, his son, was stationed 
in front ; Toos, with his band, was placed on the right. They 


I 

i 


- The celebrated Ky-Khoosroo of the Persians is the Cyrus of the 
Greeks. ■ 

f Roostem Keeneh-Kh’tlh. The hero has this epithet as he was desirous 
of avenging the death of Siyavesh, murdered by AMsiab. 

: 4 Tartary. 
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were many in number, but one in heart. Fcribooz, the son of 
Ky-Kaoos,’!' was on the left, surrounded by a family of valiant 
men ; Gooderz covered the rear with his relations, who were aH 
free and independent^ heroes. The air was darkened with the 
swords of the brave, when the glorious standard of G^veli^ was 
unfurled. 

“ The leaders of the army of Turan now arrange their shields. 
Bahamhn commanded their wing: he was surrounded by men as 
powerful as they were valiant. The loft was led by llahrem tlie 
renowned, and the. centre by King Afr^lsiflb in person. The 
earth from t!io hoofs of the horses became of the colour of an 
elephant, the air was spotted witli lances like the skin of the 
leopard. The world had the appearance of a moimlain of iron 
with a crest of steel. Tlie war-horses neighed, and the standards 
fluttered, while the dark-edged swords scattered heads upon the 
plain. Peelsem|| rushed from the centre of the army ; his heart 
was filled with rage, and ids visage co\'ered with frowns. He 
exclaimed aloud to the heroes of Iran, ‘ Where is Roostem ? 
They tell me he is a dragon in the day of battle.’ At this 
instant a shout was heard from Roostem, Avliich shook all around. 
He said to his troops, ‘ Move not forward from the spot on 
wdiich you now are. I go to silence this Reelsem, whose heart 
burns with rage, and whose visage is covered with frowms.’ 
Roostem, foaming with passion, rushed to the front of the battle ; 
he couched his strong lance, fixed himself in his seat, and raising 
his shield to his head, he exclaimed, ‘ O Peelsem, thou cele- 

“Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one.”— Lochiel’s 
Warning. 

t Ivaoos was at this time King of Iran or Persia. 

J The term in the original is “ Azadigfm,” vdiieh means men free or in- 
dependent, that are not subject to the authority of others : heroes who went 
more with the cause than the leader. 

§ This finnous standard was a blacksmith’s apron set in jewels, and was 
long the imperial standard of Persia. Gaveh was a blacksmith; he over- 
threw the cruel tyrant ZohAk, and placed Feridoon on the throne of Persia. 
When collecting followers, he carried his apron as the standard of revolt 
against Zolrik. This a2)rou remained the standard of the empire till taken by 
Saad-ben-wakus, who commanded the Mahomedan array that comjuered 
Persia. 

II The brother of PeerAu-Weeseh, the favourite vizier and counsellor of 
Afrasiab., 
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bruiod Vr-ariior, liUbt thou called me forth that thou mig’htest 
consume me witii thy breath ?’ Thus sa3ung, he struck his lance 
through Peelseni’s body, and raised him on its point from his 
saddle, like a light ball. He continued his charge to the centre 
of tlie army of Turan, and casting the body from the point of his 
spear, exclaimed, ‘ Clothe tins corpse of j'our friend in a pale* 
siiroud, for the dark dust has soiled it.’ How the .shout of 
heroes anil the blows of maces are heard, and the voice of the 
trumpefs shakes the earth. The deep drum sounds from the 
back of the elephant to the distance of many miles :f the earth 
svas wearied by tbe tread of horses. Eacli pool became like a 
sea witii blood., and each pdain like a mountain from the slain, 
and every stone was turned into coral. Man}'- were the proud 
who were laid low on that day. Heaven seemed to call for 
blood, and the breast of a father was devoid of mercy for his son. 
From the dark flights of the eagle-feathered arrow^s, with their 
steely points, the air was deprived of the space it occupied : the 
clashing of swmrds reached the skies, and blood flowed from the 
boundary of India to the Oxus. The flashing of .scimitars and 
spears, seen through the thick clouds of dust, appeared like the 
forked lightning amid the dark clouds of the firmament. The 
day Avas made by death, black, like the face of an Ethiopian, 
The numbers of the slain filled the roads, and tlie plains were 
strewed with helmets and shields, and heads w^ere seen as if 
lamenting for each other. The hearts of the army of the Eing 
of Turan were broken, and the field of battle became dark 
in their sight, ‘ Our good fortune,’ exclaimed Afrusiab to his 
troops, ‘ is no longer aw-ake, but sleepeth.’ They left the field 
covered Avith iron, silver, and gold ; Avith helmet,s, lances, and 
])ucklers. The poorest in the army of Iran became that day a 
man of Avealth, from the quantity of ornaments and joAvels, 

“ ‘ Whosoever desireth to succeed, and to avoid ti’ouhle and danger, Anil 
not wander in the path of the wicked.’ 


* The Avord mean.s pr.le or yelloAV, and has an allusion to fear, of AA'hich 
that colour is the emblem in Persia, 
t The Avord “ ineel” in Persian, is nearly our mile. 

J This last stanza is a reflection of die poet, referring to the injustice of 
the cause of the Tnrtar.s. 
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Here our bard ended his battle, which differs in some stanzas 
from my copy of Firdousee; but that is not surprising, as I 
never knew two copies of this celebrated work that did not differ 
in a hundred places. 

The attendants of the mission, particularly those who were 
of the ancient Persian tribes, and who hate tlie Tartars, were 
delighted with Joozee Beg’s battle. We all expressed our satis- 
faction, and were assured by the minstrel that we were kader- 
dhns, judges of merit. But his delight appeared incomplete, 
until he heard the Elchee add to Iiis thanks an order for a pre- 
sent of a few piastres. He then said he was “ happy — he Avas 
honoured that he had often heard of the fame of the English 
nation, but Avas noAv, from personal observation, quite satisfied 
tiiey Avere the first people xipon earth. 

The journey from Shiraz to Isfahan abounds Avith remains of 
the former glory of Persia. TJie greatest is the far-famed Per- 
sepolis of the Greeks, the Elemais of the HebreAvs, and the 
Istakhar of the Persians. Every traveller has described these 
magnificent ruins, Avhich the natives of the country distinguish 
by the name of Chehl-Menur (forty* pillars), and Tekht-e- 
Jemsheed (throne of Jemsheed). Some conjecture that it was 
formerly a palace, others are quite positive it must have been a 
temple. I am much too Avise to venture on speculations which 
have bewildered so many learned men. My reader must there- 
fore be .satisfied Avith a conversation I had upon this abstruse 
subject with some of my felloAv-travellers, when I visited these 
monuments of ancient grandeur. 

“ This building,” said Aga Meer, “ Avas the house of Solomon, 
at least so I liave read in the History of Shii’az.” “ And Avliat 
did the foolish Avriter of that book know about Solomon ?” said 
Mahomed Hoosein Khan ; “ but the author, I suppose, con- 
cluded, that because Solomon AA^as the Avisest of men, he must 
choose Persia as his residence ; and every Persian Avill agree in 
such a conclusion.” “No doubt,” said the mild Aga Meer, 
either not understanding the little nabob’s sarcasm at the 
A^auity of his countrymen, or not Avisliing to enter into farther 
discussion. 

" Forty, both in India and Persia, is used to express an indeliuite nimiber 
or cpiantity. 
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People are divided,” said the Khan, pleased with his own 
.sail}'-, “ whether this was a palace or a temple ; if it was built 
and inhabited by Jemsheed, it was probably both ; for lie says, 
in the Shah-nameh, ‘ By the Divine favour, I am both a sovereign 
and a priest;’* and if this first and most wonderful man of 
Pei-sia studied his ease and convenience half as much as his 


' countrymen now do, it is most probable, that, to save himself 

troulile, he would join his palace and his temple together.” 
“You Europeans,” continued Khan SS,hib, turning to me, 
believe that Alexander, to please a beautiful lady, set fire to 
this palace in a spirit of mischief ; we Mahomedans have the 
consolation to think this proud abode of unbelievers was de- 
stroyed w'hen our first caliphs conquered Persia, through a spirit 
of holiness. It was a rule,” said he, smiling, “ of the first 
pious propagators of our religion, abvays to give to infidels an 
earnest in this world of what they were to expect in the next ; 
so they and their profane works were included in one common 
sentence of destruction.” 

Though neither the Indian Moonshee, Mahomed Hoosein, 
nor the Persian Meerz^, liked the levity with which my little 
friend treated such a serious subject ; they saw he was in too 
lively a vein to expect to check liim, but they looked grave. 
This, he observed, and to change the subject, asked me what I 
thought was the meaning of a figure, to which he pointed, half; 
of whose body appeared rising out of a circle, and to which 
wings were attached ? I told him, he could not apply to one 
who was more ignorant of such subjects than myself, but I 
would tell him what the learned of Europe had conjectured re- 
garding this mystical figure. 

The detail Avas long, and embraced a variety of opinions ; but 
I concluded by observing, tliat the figure was believed to he 
that of a Ferooher, or spirit, which, according to the doctrine 
of Zoi'oaster, is an associate of an existing being, with whose 
soul or spiritual part it is united before birth and after death. 

“ These Feroohers,” said I, “ were .sometimes invoked as 
guardian angels : they were male and female, and were not, in 
their connection Avitli this earth, limited to human creatures ; 

Men-em gooft bCi-fevra-c-Eezidee Be-hem shehei'yareebe-hem MooMd«. 
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some of tile race belonged to the vegetable world. Trees had 
their Feroohevs.” I was becoming more than learned, I ivas 
mystical, and on the point of showing some striking analogies 
between tliese aerial spirits of the ancient Persians, and the 
Sylpiis, the Dryads, and the Hamadryads of the Greeks, wiien 
Khan Sahib, anxious to make amends with his Mahomedan 
friends, for the slight which he saw they supposed he had put 
upon the first caliphs, interrupted me by saying — 

Well, God knows ! how'ever we may question the humanity, 
if not the policy, of extirpating whole races of men, be- 
cause they did not believe exactly as we do, assuredly the 
founders of our holy religion have merit in putting an end to 
Feroohers, and all such trumpery as you have been talking 
about. There is enough of wicked flesh and blood in this 
world to give an honest man trouble and alarm, without his being 
scared in a wood, or frightened in his sleep by ghosts, spirits, 
and demons. The Glorious Volume,* thank heaven, has put 
an end to all these gentry. But, after all, I really wish (look- 
ing round at the ruins) that while it conferred this benefit upon 
us, and gave us more space in the world, by the removal of 
some incorrigible infidels, it had spared some of their best works, 
if it were only as specimens of their folly and pride.” 

As he was concluding this sentence, Hajee Hoosein came from 
the Elchee with pipes and coffee for our refreshment. “ You 
were speaking of good works,” said the Hajee. “ I was speaking 
of works,” said the Khan. It is all the same,” replied the 
Hajee, determined not to lose an opportunity of showing his 
reading ; “ works are everything in this world, as Saclee says — 

‘ Alas, for him that ’s gone, and clone no work ! The drum of 
departure has beat, and his burden is not made up.’” f 

The admiration given to the expression and sentiment of the 
moralist of Persia did not prevent a laugh at the mariner in 
which it was applied . The Hajee, however, was not displeased 
witii our mirth ; he was too full of Sildee’s apophthegms and 
stanzas, and too eager to mix in conversation, to be irarticiilar 
as to the time or place in which he gave utterance to his recol- 
* Mes’hef-e-Mejeed, a pious allusion to the Koran, 
t “ Heif , her an kill reft oo kar no-sakht 
Koos-e-rihlet zed oo bar ue-sfikht !” 
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lectiGns; and their want of application often rendered them 
more entertaining'. 

We returned to our tents with a resolution of completing our 
knowledge of the wonders of this place, by a visit to the famous 
rocks in the vicinity of Persepolis, which are called “ The 
Sculptures of Eoostem.” 

Though there can be little doubt, from the similarity of these 
figures to those on the Sassanian coins, tliat they have been made 
to perpetuate the glory of the first sovereigns of that family ; 
yet, when I on the ensuing day mentioned this conjecture to my 
Pcisian friends, I found 1 was regarded a.s an envious Frank, 
who u-anted to detiuct from their hero Koostem, with whose 
fame all that is valiant, powerful, or wonderful in this country 
is associated ; and whose name has been given to this, as it has 
been to all other sculptures representing any warlike deeds, of 
which the precise history is unknown. 

In order to make amends for the errors of my knowledge, I 
commenced a panegyric on their favourite warrior. “ We have,” 
I said, ‘^■'au account from the Greeks of a celebrated hero of 
tlieirs called I-Iercules, wliom they have deified, and whom many 
of our learned confound with iloostem ; but this Hercules was, 
in my opinion, hardly fit to carry the slippers of your hero. 

‘‘ The Greeks talk of the club of Hercules, but what was his 
club to the Indl-headed mace with wliicb Roos.tem destroyed 
whole armies ? Hercules, when an infant, crushed a couple of 
serpents ; but Roostem, when a child, brained a furious elephant : 
Hercules shot his enemy, Ei)hialtes, in one eye ; but Roostem 
(lid twice as much, for with a forked arrow be sealed in eternal 
darkness b dh eyes of 'the prince Esfendi?»r : Ilercides wore a 
lion’s hide; Roostem Tad, according to Firdousee, a vest made 
of the skins of .several lions. Both heroes had supernatural aid, 
but Etiostem seldom required it ; for he was endowed with the 
strength of one luindred and twenty elephants and out of fifty 
tliousand hor.sos one only, the celebrated Reksh, was found 
capablt' of bearing his weight. 

*• Neksha-e-Eoosteni. 

t I’liis, in tli<; prvseiit rupovrbtg age, would be called a hundred and twenty 
elepliaiit-powcv ; but 1 dare not take a liberty with my text when recording 
facte. : 
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“ Hercules,” I coiitiiiuecl, “ we are told by the Greeks (y/ho, 
Iiowever, are great romancers), accomplished twelve labours ; 
but what are these compared to the Heft Kh’fui, or Seven Stages 
of llooslem? Besides, it is doubted whether Hercules could 
ride — he certainly liad no horse of any fame ; whereas Keksh 
excelled all horses as much as his rider did all men.” 

This moderate and just tribute to the hero of Persia quite 
restored me to the good graces of my friends, who concurred 
with me in requesting our old minstrel, wlio liad charge of the 
horses of some of our party, to recount to us the story of tlie 
Heft KliTm, or Seven Stages of lioostem. He could not, he 
said, recite these great events as written in the page of the im- 
mortal Firdousee ; but if we would be satisfied, he could give us 
the tale in prose, as he had heard it ]-ead from the Shemsheer- 
Kh§.nee.* Being assured that what he recollected of the story 
would be quite enough, and his audience having seated them- 
selves beneath the sculptured rocks, he began as follows ; 

“ Persia was at peace, and prosperous ; but its king, Ky- 
K^oos, could never remain at rest. A favourite singer gave him 
one day an animated account of the beauties of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Mazenderaii ;t its ever blooming roses, its me- 
lodious nightingales, its verdant plains, its mountains shaded 
with lofty trees, and adorned to their summits with flowers wliich 
perfumed the air, its clear murmuring rivulets, and, above all, 
its lovely damsels and valiant warriors. 

“ All these were described to the sovereign in such glowing 
colours, that he quite lost his reason, and declared he should 
never be happy till his poiver extended over a country so fa- 
voured by nature. It was iu vain that his wisest ministers and 
most attaciied nobles dissuaded him from so hazardous an enter- 
prise as that of invading a region, whicJi laid, be.sides other de- 
fenders, a number of Deevs, or demons, w'ho, acting under their 
renowned chief Deev-e-Seffeed, or the White Demon, had liitiierto 
defeated all enemies.” 

“ Is the Deev-e-Seffeed,” said I, stopping the narrator, and 
turning to Aga JMeer, “believed by modern Persians to have 

* The SIiemsheer-Khiinee is a prose abridgment of the Shali-Niimeh, into 
which are introduced some of the finest passages of Firdoiisee’s poetry. 

t The ancient Hyrcania. 
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been a supernatural being, as his name implies? oris this deemed 
a poetical fiction of Firdousee to describe a formidable warrior, 
perhaps a more northern prince, and therefore of a fairer com- 
plexion ?” Why,” said the Meer, “ it is with us almost a crime 
to refuse belief to a single line Firdousee has written ; but though 
there is no doubt he has given the account of these Deevs as he 
found it, in the public records from which he composed his great 
historical poem; we find in some of our best dictionaries, such 
as tlie Jehangeeree, and Boorha.n-e-K&tih, the word Deev ren 
tiered ‘ a valiant warrior,’ which shows that the learned authors 
of these works entertained the same notion as you do,” 

“ If 1 had written a dictionary,” said Mahomed Iloosein 
Khan, I should have solved the difficulty by explaining, that 
Deev was a man who fought like a devil.” 

This little sally finished our grave disquisition ; and Joozee 
Beg, who seemed not a little impatient at the interruption, re- 
sumed his narration. 

Ky-Kl.oos,” as I said before, “ woiild not listen to his nobles, 
who in despair sent for old Zal,the father of Roostem, and prince 
of Seestan. Z&l came and used all his efforts, but in vain ; the 
monarch was involved in clouds of pride, and closed a discussion 
he had with Zll, by exclaiming, ‘ The Creator of the world is 
my friend ; the chief of tlie Deevs is my prey.’* This impious 
boasting satisfied Zal he could do no good ; and he even refused 
to become regent of Persia in the absence of Ky-K&,oos, but pro- 
mised to aid with his counsel. 

“ The king departed to anticipated conquest ; but the prince 
of Mazenderan summoned his forces, and above all the Deev-e- 
Seffeed and his band. They came at his call : a great battle*? 
ensued, iu wliich the Persians were completely defeated. Ky- 
Kaoos was made prisoner and confined in a strong fortress under 
tlie guard of a hundred Deevs, commanded by Arjeng, wiio wiis 
instructed to ask the Persian monarch every morning how he 
^ “ JeMn-afireenendeh yar-e-men est 
Ser-e-nereli deevan shikar-e-nien est.” 
f It was in this battle that the armies were, according to Firdousee, enve- 
loped in sudden darkness, as had been foretold by a magician. The mention 
of this fact proves it to be the same action during which, Herodotus tells us, 
a total eclipse of the sun took place, as had been foretold by Thales the 
Milesian. — Vide Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p, 3. 
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liked tlic roses, nightingales, jBowers, trees, verdant meadows, 
shady mountains, clear streams, beautiful damsels, and valiant 
warriors of Mazenderan ? 

The news of this disaster soon spread over Persia, and not- 
withstanding the disgust of old Z&l at the headstrong folly of his 
monarch, he was deeply afflicted at the tale of his misfortune and 
disgrace. He sent for Roostem, to whom he said, ‘ Go, my son, 
and with thy single arm, and thy good horse, lieksli, release oar 
sovereign.’ Roostem instantly obeyed. There ivere tw{) roads, 
but he chose the nearest, thougli it was reported to be by fur ti\e 
most difficult and dangerous. How,” said Joozee Beg,“^ it woidd 
o'ccupy tlie whole day if I ivas to relate at length tlie adventures 
of the heft khan : a short account of the obstacles which the hero 
overcame at each will suffice. 

“ Fatigued with his first day’s journey, Roostem lay doivn to 
sleep, having turned Reksh loose to graze in a neighbouring 
meadow, where he was attacked by a furious lion ; but tins won- 
derful liorse, after a sliort contest, struck his antagonist to the 
ground with a blow from his fore-hoof, and completed the vic- 
tory by seizing the throat of the rojml animal with his teetii. 
When Roostem awoke, he was surprised and enraged. .He de- 
sired Reksh never again to attempt, unaided, such an encounter. 
‘ Hadst thou been slain,’ asked he of the intelligent brute, * how 
should I have accomplished my enterprise ?’ 

“ At the second stage Roostem had nearly died of thirst, but his 
prayers to the Almighty were lieard : a fawn appeared, as if to lie ])is 
guide, and following it, he was conducted to a clear fountain, where, 
after regaling on the flesh of a wild ass,^ which he had killed 
with his how, he lay clown to sleep. In the middle of the uiglit 
a monstrous serpent, seventy yards in length, came out of its 
hiding-place, and made at the hero, wlio was awaked by tlie 
neighing of Reksh ; but thesei-pent bad crept, back to hi,s hiding- 
place, and Roostem seeing no danger, abused Ids faithful horse 
for disturbing his repose. Another attempt of the serpent was 
defeated in the same way ; but as tlie monster had again con- 
cealed himself, Roostem lost all patience with Reksh, whom he 
tlireatencd to put to death if he again awaked him by any such 
unseasonable noises. The faithful steed, fearing his master’s 
* Goor. 
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rage, but strong in bis attachment, iirstead of neighing M'heu the 
serpent again made his appearance, sprung upon it, and com- 
nieneed a furious contest ! Roostem, hearing the noi.se, started 
np and joined in the combat. The serpent darted at him, but 
he avoided it, and, while his noble horse seized their enemy by 
the back, tlie hero cut otf‘ its head with his sword. 

‘‘ vVlien the serpent was slain, Eoosteni contemplated its 
enormous size with amazement, and, with that piety which always 
distinguislied him, returned thanks to the Almighty for his 
miraculous* escape. 

‘‘ Next day, as Roostem sat by a fountain, he saw a beautiful 
damsel regaling lierselfwith Avine. He ajiproacbed her, accepted 
her invitation to partake of the beverage, and clasped her in his 
arms as if she had been an angel. It happened, in the course of 
their conversation, that the Persian hero mentioned the name of 
the great God he adored. At the sound of that sacred word the 
fair features and shape of the female changed, and she became 
black, ugly, and deformed. The astonished Roostem seized her, 
and, after binding her hands, bid her declare who she was. ‘ I 
am a sorceress,’ was the leply, ‘ and have been employed by the 
evil-spirit Aliarman for thy destruction : but save my life, and I 
am powerful to do thee service.’ ‘ I make no compact Avith the 
devil or his agents,’ said the hero, and cut her in twain. He 
again poured forth his soul in thanksgiving to God for his 
deliverance. 

On his fourth stage Roostem lost hi.s way. While Avandering 
about be came to a clear rivulet, on the banks of Avhich be lay 
doAvn to take some repose, having first turned Reksh loose into a 
field of grain. A gardener Avho had charge of it came and 
awoke the hero, telling him, in an insolent tone, that he Avould 
soon suiter for his temerity, as tlie field in Avliich his horse Avas 
feeding belonged to a pehloovan, or Avarrior, called Ouifid. 
Roostem, ahiays irascible, but particularly so Avhen disturbed in 
his slumbers, jumped up, tore off the gardener’s ears, and gave 
him a blow Avilh his fist that broke his nose and teeth. ‘ Take 
these marks of rny temper to your master,’ he said, ‘ and tell him 
to come iiere, and he shall have a similar welcome.’ 

‘‘ Ouhid, when informed of AAdiat had passed, u'as excited to 
fury, and prepared to a&sail the Persian hero, who, expecting 
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liim, liiid put on his avniour, and mounted Eeksh. His appear- 
ance so dismayed Oul&d, that he dared not venture on the combat 
till he had summoned his adherents. They all fell upon lioostein 
at once ; but the base-born caitiffs were scattered like chatf before 
the wind : many were .slain, others fled, among whom was tlieir 
chief. Him Eoostem came up with at the fifth stage, and having 
thrown Ids noose"^‘ over him, took him prisoner. Oulad, in order 
to save his life, not only gave him full information of the place 
w'here his .sovereign was confined, and of the strength of the 
Deev-e-Sefleed, but oifered to give the hero every -aid in the 
accomplishment of his perilous enterprise. This oiler wms ac- 
cepted, and he proved a most useful auxiliary. 

‘‘ On the sixth day they saw in the distance the city of Mazen- 
deran, near wdiich the Deev-e-Sefieed resided. Two chieftains, 
with numerous attendants, met them ; and one had the audacity 
to ride up to Eoostem, and .seize him by the belt. That chiefs 
fury at tliis insolence was unbounded ; he disdained, however, to 
use his arms against such an enemy, but seizing the miscreant’s 
head, wrenched it from the body, and hurled it at his compa- 
nions, ■who fled in terror and dismay at this terrible proof of the 
hero’s prowess, 

“ Eoostem proceeded, after this action, with his guide to the 
castle where the king was confined. The Deevs who guarded it 
were asleep, and Ky-Kaoos was found in a solitary cell, chained 
to the ground. He recognised Eoostem, and bursting into tears, 
pressed his deliverer to his bosom. Eoostem immediately began 
to knock oft’ his chains : the noise occasioned by this awoke the 
Deevs, whose leader, Eeedar-Eeng, advanced to seize Eoo.stem ; 
but the appearance and threats of the latter so overawed him, 
that he consented to purchase his own safety by the instant re- 
lease of the Persian king and all his followers. 

“ After this achievement Eoostem proceeded to the last and 
greatest of his labours, the attack of the I)eev-e-Seffeed, OuHd 
told him, that the Deevs watched and feasted during the night, 

* The Icemend or noo.se of the ancient Persians appears to be the lasso of 
the modern South Americans, and was employed to snare prisomirs as well as 
wild cattle. It is well known and often used in India by some tribes of rob- 
her.s and murderers of that country, who cast it over the liead of the unwary 
traveller with an expertness tliat would do credit to a native of the Pampas. 
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but slept during the heat of the day, liating' (according to our 
narrator) the sun-beams. Eoosteni, as he advanced, saw an 
immense army drawn out : he thought it better, before he 
attacked them, to refresh himself by some repose. Having laid 
himself down, he soon fell into a sound sleep, and at day-light 
he awoke quite refreshed. As soon as the sun became warm, he 
rushed into the camp.- The heavy blows of his mace soon awoke 
the surprised and slumbering guards of the Deev-e-Seffeed : they 
collected in myriads, hoping to impede his progi’ess ; but all in 
vain. The rout became general, and none escaped but those 
who lied from, the field of battle. 

“ When tliis army was dispersed Eoostem w'ent in search of 
the Deev-e-Seffeed, who, ignorant of the fate of his followers, 
slumbered in the recess of a cavern, the entrance to which looked 
so dark and gloomy, that the Persian hero hesitated whetlrer he 
should advance, but the noise of his approach had roused his 
enemy, who came forth, clothed in complete armour. His ap- 
pearance was terrible; but Eoostem, recommending his soul to 
God, struck a desperate blow^, which separated the leg of the 
Deev from his body. This,” said Joozee Beg, “ would on 
common occasions have terminated the contest, but far difi'erent 
was the result on the present. Irritated to madness by the loss 
of a limb, the monster seized his enemy in his arms, and endea- 
voured to throw him down. The struggle was for some time 
doubtful ; but Eoostem, collecting all his strength, by a won- 
drous effort dashed his foe to the ground, and seizing him by one 
of the liorns, unsheathed his dagger, and stabbed him to the 
heart.'^' The Deev-e-Seffeed instantly expired ; and Eoostem, 
on looking round to tiie entrance of the cavern, from whence 
the moment before he had seen numberless Deevs issuing to the 
aid of their lord, perceived they were all dead. Oulkd, who 
stood at a prudent distance from the scene of combat, now ad- 
vanced and informed the hero, that the lives of all the Deevs 
de])ended upon that of their chief : when he was slain, the spell 
w :ch created and preserved this band was broken, and they all 
expired. 

” ld;ostera,” .<5aid our narrator, “ found little difficulty, after 
* A I'L-ijrusuntation of this combat is given in Bibdin’s Decameron, vol. iii 
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tlie.se seven days of toil, of danger, and of g’loiy, in compelling 
iUazeiuleran to submit to Persia. The king of the country was 
.slain, and Oulad was appointed its governor as a reward for his 
fidelity. 

“ It would weary you,” said Joozee Peg, “ were I to detail 
all the misfortunes and di.stres.ses into which Ivy-Kfioos sub.se- 
quently brought himself, by a pride and folly whicli were only 
equalled by the wisdom and valour of Zkl and his son Eoostem ; 
but one instance will suffice.” 

Hajee rioo.sein, who was in attendance, whispered to me, “ It 
is true, as Shdee says, ‘ A wise man does not always know v/hen 
to begin, but a fool never knows when to stop.’ ” I smiled, but 
shook my head, and Joozee proceeded. 

“The event I am about to narrate,” .said he, “appears .so 
wonderful, that I sliould doubt its truth, if I did not know it 
was written in the book I before told you of. 

“ The success of his arms had raised Ky-Khoos to the very 
plenitude of power ; not only men but Deevs obeyed his man- 
dates. The latter he employed in building palaces of crystal, 
emeralds, and rubies, till at last they became quite tired of their 
toil and abject condition. They sought, therefore, to destroy 
him ; and to effect this they consulted with the devil, who, to 
forward the object, instructed a Deev, called Dizjkheein, to go 
to Ky-Kaoos, and raise in his mind a j)assion for astronomy, and 
to promise him a nearer view of the celestial bodies than had 
ever yet been enjoyed by mortal eyes. The Deev fulfilled his 
eommission wdth such succes.s, that the king became quite wild 
v.'ith a desire to attain perfection in this sublime science. The 
devil then instructed Dizjkheem to train some jmung vultures to 
carry a throne upwards : this was done by placing spears round 
the throne, on the points of which pieces of flesh were fixed in 
view of the vultures who were fiistened at the bottom. Tlie.se 
voracious birds, in their efforts to reach the meat, raised the 
throne — ” 

Joozee Beg here stopt, seeing me hardly able to supjiress a 
laugh. “ You do not credit this story,” lie said. “ You mis- 
take,” I replied ; “ 1 a.ra only struck with a roinarkable coinci- 
dence. In a sister kingdom of England, called Ireland, tlie 
natives, according to a learned author, trick their hor.ses into a 
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trot, by binding a wisp of bay to the end of a pole to which they 
are harnessed, and, like your vultures, they constantly strive but 
never ailain their de,sire : their efibrts to reach the food fullil t!ie 
object of the ingenious author of this useful invention. He was 
only a mortal, however, and could -do no more than impel a 
vehicle along the earth ; the scheme of the devil is more sublime, 
and we shall, I trust, hear of Ky-Kaoos reaching the seventJi 
heaven !”, “ He was not so fortunate,” said Joozee Beg ; “ for 
though he mounted rapidly for some time, the vultures became 
exhausted, and finding their efibrts to reach the meat hopeless, 
discontinued them ; this altered the direction and equilibrium of 
the machine, and it tossed to and fro. Ky-Kaoos woxdd have 
been cast headlong and killed had he not clung to it. The vul- 
tures not being able to disengage themselves, fliew an immense 
way, and at last landed tlie affrighted monarch in one of the 
woods of China. Armies marched in every direction to discover 
and release the sovereign, who, it was believed, had again fallen , 

into the hands of Deevs. He was at last found, and restored to 
his capital. Eoostem, we are told, upbraided his folly, saying 
‘ Have you managed your aflairs so well on earth 
That you must needs try your hand in those of heaven ?’ ”* 

Here the tale of wonder ceased, and a learned dissertation 
commenced upon the gejiius and writings of Firdousee. It is 
only justice to this great poet to observe, that the exuberance of 
his fertile imagination, though it led him to amplify and adoDi 
his subject, never made him false to the task he had undertaken 
— that of embodying in his great work all that remained of the 
fabulous and historical traditions and writings of his country. 

We cannot have a stronger proof of his adherence to this prin- 
ciple than his })assing over, almost in silence, tlie four centuries 
which elapsed between the death of Alexander the Great and 
the rise of Ardeslieor or Artaxerxes, the founder of the Sassaniau 
dynasty. Axlverting to the history of the Parthian kings, he 
observes, “ When both their I’oot and branches ceased to flou- 
rish, their deeds remained unrecorded by any experienced his- 
torian ; and nothing but their name.s have I either heard or 
perused in the annals of the kings of Pensia.” 

■-'‘“Tookilr-e-mneen-rfimkoosalikt.ee 
Kill ber kar-e-asman-neez perdakhtee.’’ 
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I mentioned to my friends, as we were leaving- the ruins, the 
reflections which occurred to me on tliese points, anticipating 
their approbation of the justice I did Firdousee, but I was dis- 
appointed. Maliomed Hoosein, the Indian Moonsliee, alone 
seemed to concur. “ It is very ju.st,” was pronounced by him 
in an under tone. Meerza Aga Meer said faintly, Perhaps 
you are rigiit.” Efhan Sahib had a half-suppressed smile at the 
scrape he saw I was in, from my qualified praise of the popular 
historian, as well as poet, of Persia; while almost all the natives 
of that country, and there were many of the party, evidently 
considered my criticism as bordering on want of faith in an 
author whom they had almost worshipped from infancy. I over- 
heard Hajee Hoosein, to whom all the I&sser persons in the 
mission listen as to an oracle, whisper to one of his friends, 
“ Sadee says, ‘ A wise man does not bring a candle to light tlie 
sun.’ ” 

I left Persepolis with regTet that my visit was so .short ; but 
the same ardent desii’e to examine this celebrated ruin was not 
felt by all our party. One of my companions, now no more, a 
gallant soldier and most devoted sportsman, was induced, by the 
game he found on the neighbouring plain, to delay his inspection 
of the palace of Jemsheed to the last day of our stay. On the 
morning we went to bid farewell to these remains of ancient 
grandeur, he promised to follow, but never came. When w'e 
interrogated him as to tl)e cause, he answered, with that simpli- 
city which belonged to lus manly character, “ I could not help 
it : I was on the way, but found a fine duck in the stream tliat 
runs from the mountain ; it flew in a contrary direction, and I 
jiad to follow it several miles before I got a sliot. There it. is,” 
said he, pointing to the bird which lay beside lus gun, in a 
corner of the tent. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Travellers and Antiquaries —Wild Ass — Ha-wking — Mader-e-SdlimSn— 
Akleed— Mirroi-s— Jlelulee Khan — Isfahan — Persian Citizens and Pea- 
santry — Shah Abbas the Great — Haroon-oor-Rasheed — Nethenz. 

Tirio love of travel, visiting the remains of former grandeur, and 
of tracing the history of ancient nations, which is so common in 
Europe, causes wonder in the Asiatics, amongst whom there is 
little or no spirit of curio.sity or speculation. Men who live in 
ill-goveimed and unquiet communities can spare no time for such 
objects from the active occupations incident to their place 
in society. In better regulated and more settled governments, 
the state, by divesting men of all immediate care respecting life 
and property, almost compels those of its subjects whose minds 
v.re active, and whose time is at their own disposal, to provide 
for themselves such a portion of vicissitude and trouble as shall 
overcome that apatliy and inertno.ss into which they might other- 
wise fall. From these motives they court toil and care, and 
sometimes danger, to make them relish tiie feast of existence. 

Some gentlemen had accompanied the mission whose chief 
object was to see Per-sepolis and other remains of ancient 
splendour. These motives were unintelligible to the Persians. 
The day we left the ruins, Aga Meer, as we were riding 
together, expressed his surprise at num devoting their time to 
such pursuits. “ What can be the u.se,” said he, “ of travelling 
so far and running so many risks to look at ruined houses and 
palaces, when tliey might stay .so comfortably at home?” 
I replied, wit li .some feeling of contempt for my friend’s love 
of quiet, If the state of a man’s circumstances, or that of his 
country, does not hud him work, he. must find it for himself, or 
go to sleep and be good for nothing. Antiquaries,” I con- 
tinued, “ to whose jiralseworthy re.searches you allude, by 
direetiug, through their labours and talents, our attention to the 
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great, uaiueii and inaguificerif. monuments of former da,3\S5 aid in 
improving tlie .sentiments and taste of a nation. Besides, though 
no aiiticpuu'y my.self, 1 must ever admire a study \vhicl.i carries 
man beyond self. I love those elevating thoughts that lead me 
to (Ivvell with deliglit ou the past, and to look forward wit.li 
happy anticipations to the future. We are told by some that 
such feelings are rnei’e allusions, and tlie cold practical phi- 
lo.sopher majg on the ground of their inutility, desire to remove 
them from men’s minds, to make way for his own macliinery ; 
but he could as soon argue me out of my existence as take from 
me the internal proof which such feelings convey, both a.s to my 
origin and destination.” 

“ There goes a Goor-kher” (wild ass), said Mahomed Beg, 
the Jelloockr,* who was riding close behind; and away he 
galloped. Away I galloped also, leaving unhnished one of the 
finest speeches about the past and the future that was ever 
commenced. 

We pursued the goor-kher several miles, when we gave up 
the chase as hopeless. On our return, however, we found plenty 
of other game ; five hares were killed by our dogs and three by 
hawks. When at Shiraz, the Elchee had received a present of a 
very fine Shhh-Baz, or royal falcon. Before going out I had 
been amused at seeing Nutee Beg, our head falconer, a man of 
great experience in his department, put upon this bird a pair of 
leathers, which he fitted to its thighs with as much care as if he 
had been the tailor of a fashionable horseman. I incpiired the 
reason of so unusual a proceeding. “You will learn that,” said 
the conserpiential master of the hawks, “when you ,see our 
.‘jport and I was convinced, at the period he predicted, of the 
old fellow’s knowledge of his business. 

The first hare seized by the falcon was very strong, and tlie 
ground rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot 
fastened in the back of its prey, the other was dragged along the 
ground till it had an opportunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, 
by which it was enabled to stop- the course of the hare, who.se 
efforts to escape, I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, 
if it had not been provided with the leathern defences nhich 
have, been mentioned. . ^ ^ 

* Persian /;rooni. 
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; Tlui next time the falcon wa.s flown gave us a proof of that 

cxtraordinarj' courage which its whole appearance, and par- 
ticularly its eye, denoted. It liad stopt and quite disabled the 
seiiond iiare by the fir.st pounce, when two greyhounds, wliich 
I liad been slipped by mistake, came up, and endeavoured to seize 

it. Tiicy were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose ])uld- 
^ ness and celerity in attacking the dogs and securing its prey ex- 

cited our admiration and astonishment. 

We had .some excellent sport with smaller hawks and part- 
ridges. I was particularly pleased with one bird which kept 
hovering over our heads till the game was sprung, and then de- 
cicending like a shot, struck its prey to the ground- 

We made three marches from Persepolis before we came to 
any remarkable place ; we then reached some ruins called 
Mader-e-Suiim&n, or tlie mother of Solomon. These have been 
almost as much dwelt upon by travellers as those of Persepolis, 
and conjectures are equally various. Many insist that thi.s is 
^ the tomb of Bath.slieba, the wife of Uriah, the wife of David, 

i and mother of Solomon. To this the only objection is, tlie 

i belief or fact that neither Solomon nor his mother were ever 

■v^ithin a thousand miles of this spot while living, and therefore 
it was unlikely to be chosen as the burial-place of the latter 
f when dead. Another account states it to be the tomb of Silli- 

: irAn, the tenth caliph of the race of Ali ; but against this con- 

clusion there is decisive evidence in the very ancient style of the 
architecture and the inscriptions, which are in the arrovv-lieaded 
character. Some antiquaries, puzzled by these objections, have 
gone back to remote ages, and determined it to be Pasargadie, 
the resting-place of Cyrus. I could only stay a few hour.s at 
this tomb, otherwise this very important question might have 
. been decided. 

» The next place on our route meriting notice is the village of 

Akleed, where the first mission halted for some days, it is 
situated in a beautiful valley, surrounded by hills and watei'ed by 
clear rivulets. The gardens and groves in this town and its 
vicinity give it an inviting appearance to a traveller in Persia, 
which, with the exception of Mazeuderan,* and other provinces 

I * The ancient Hyrcania. 
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on the Caspian, may generally be described as an arid country, 
without one great river, and with few perennial streams.'^-' 

If the report of the inhabitants of Akleed is to be believed, 
disease is almost nnknown. A man upwards of eighty, ivlu) ^vas 
praising the place to me, said, “ We die of old age, but seldom 
from other causes. Then look round and see ivhat a charming 
place it is. I have heard a Moollhh assert,” he added, that 
our town is called Akleed or Ivaleed (the key), and, on account 
of its beauty and salubrity, is considered as a key to paradise.” 

“ But you suffer from oppression like others?” “ Why,” said 
lie, “we are not exempt from ti’oubles, but these come only now 
and then, v/hilst we always enjoy our plea.sant habitations. We 
were in terrible alarm,” he continued, “ wiien we first heard of 
your approach ; we were told tliat the Elchee was cari’ying a 
number of pier-glasses of immensef dimensions, as a present to the 
king ; and that the inhabitants of the country, betiveen Abnsheher 
and Shiraz, were not only seized and compelled to carry these 
mirrors, but that all the principal men in the villages through 
wliicli tliey liad passed were to be sent to Teheran and punished, 
because some of them had been broken. 

“ This you may suppose occasioned no small fright, par- 
ticularly as we knew the Elchee’s Mehmandar would take 
advantage of the pretext of carrying these presents to commit 
eveiy species of extortion. You may therefore con.sider our joy 
to hear that the Elchee, to save the inhabitants from such 
sutferings, had resolved to have the mirrors carried by mules. 
We were, however, not. quite relieved from our fears till the 
whole passed through this place some days ag’o. Every mirror 
in its case was like a Tekht-e-Eevhn (or travelling litter), with 
shafts before and beliind for the mules, by which it was 
carried. Then, besides twenty or thii'ty Ferrashes to take care 
of these precious glasses, there was a party of horse to jirotect 
tliem ; and the Elchee’s head carpenter, Eandall Beg,]’; dressed 

» In Persia the term rood-khaneh, or the hed of a stream, is the common 
vrorA for a river — an idiom 'which has probably arisen from the fact stated, 
f Some of the.se mirrors exceeded eight feel in length, 
t Mr. Randall, -who is here alluded to, was a very ingenious carpentei’, 
who had been in an English man-of-war employed in discoveries. He had 
been in the habit of mixing with the natives of the places he visited and was 
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like oue of ns, and with a fine board, rode at the head of tlie 
cavalcade.” 

The story of tlie old chronicler of Akleed was perfectly cor- 
rect; and what was more uncommon in a Persian narration, no 
ivay exaggerated. Tiie Elchee, though he incurred considerable 
expense in providing for the carriage of these unwieldy but valu- 
able articles, accpiired more popularity, by the relief he gave to 
the poorer inhabitants on his route by this act, and by insisting 
on paying for the Soorat, or provisions furnished to the mission, 
than by any others during his residence in Persia. 

'We passed several large camps of Eelyiits in our march be- 
tween Persep-olis and Isfahan. I had formerly seen enough of 
this race to satisfy me, that even the Imvest of them were not 
only in a condition which freed them from want, but that they 
enjoyed a consideration in the community, or rather family, to j 

which they belonged, that could not but coniribute to their hap- . \ 

piness. Their union and their bold character gives to this class j ,| 

of the population of Persia great security ; and even wlien tlie ' I 

tribe happens from political motives to be divided, which is often i j! 

the case, the spirit of individuals remains unbroken ; and if they t ( 

are of a race which has reputation for courage and attachment, it ! j 

is not unfrerpient to see them in the service of those by whom ; | 

they have been subdued ; nor do tliey in such case conceal the ■ 

hostile feeliug.s they still clierisli against their conquerors, who !; 

are usually indifferent to the senfiments they entertain or express, ’ ! 

w’hilc in their service, trusting for their fidelity to certain ties 
and principles, which, as connected with personal honour, are : 

seldom violated by men of this description. 

These reflections forcibly recurred to my mind, from a con- 
versation I had, tlie day we left Akleed, with an old soldier of 
the tribe of IMaaflee. who was in the service of onr Melimandar. 

“ I have .seen,” said he to me, “ nearly the whole of the con- 
test between the families of Zend and Kajir. I belong to a 
trilie firmly attached to the former. I fought for them. Our 
princes were heroes in action, but they W'anted judgment ; besides 
fortune de.sei’led them, and favoured these cruel Kajirs.” I 

on tills occasion of great use ; for tlie Persian artizans, employed under Ids 
diroetionr., -worked with more zeal and readiness from his dressing like them 
and living amongst them, 
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looked round ; and observing my surprise, he instantly exclaimed, 
What do I care who knows my sentiments ? Was ever man 
more cruel than Aga Mahomed Kiiati? did not Iii.s wanton atro- 
cities exceed all belief? I will tell you one,” lie added, ‘‘ that 
1, myself witnessed. 

“ After the last and bravest of our princes, Lootf Ali Klian, 
was betrayed and barbarously put to death, his Meerza, a re- 
spectable Syed of the family of the Prophet, was brought before 
Aga Mahomed. ‘ Why did you dare,’ said tlie enraged monarcli, 

‘ to write me fermans ?’ * ‘ 1 did so,’ said the Meerza, ‘ because 

the fear of Lootf Ali Ivhan, who was near me, was at the mo- 
ment greater than of you, who were distant; but I trust to your 
clemency for pa.rdon.’ ‘ Cut off his hands and put out his eyes ! ’ 
was the savage mandate, which was immediately obeyed. 

Next morning this Meerz^’s son was brougdit a pnisoner to 
camp. He was sent for by the king, who addressing him, said, 

‘ Go to your father ; tell him the Prophet has reproached me 
for my injustice to him ; I will do what I can to make amends ; 
what does he want ? ’ ‘ To go and pass the remainder of his life 

at the tomb of the holy Ali at Kerbela,’ said the youth. ‘ Let 
him depart,’ replied the king, ‘as soon as liis wounds will per- 
mit; give him from me these three hundred tomans, and ^ say 
that horses, mules, and tents will be provided for hi, s accommoda- 
tion. Inform him, I have repented of my inconsiderate violence, 
and ask him to pray for me.’ 

‘•Now,” said my friend, the Mfiaffee, “many think Aga Ida- 
homed was .sincere in his remorse ; but I believe he wa.s only 
cnnning. He saw that every one was shocked at Ids horrible 
treatment of a holy Syed, and he was anxious to rf;gain their 
good opinion. Nobody knew so well as that wily fox how to 
manage men. But after all,’’ he concluded, “ bad as he was in 
other re.spects, he was the soldier’, s friend, and so far better than 
his nephew and successor.” 

“ As.surodly,” said I, “you cannot accuse the present king of 
cruelty; he appears to me remarkable for his lenity.” “ Wliat 
is the use of his lenity, if he neither gives his soldiers money him- 
self, nor allows them to take it from others? These Xajir.s,” 

* FerniSii means a coniniaiid, signifies here a letter or mandate addressed 
by a superior to an uiferior. 
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he continued, in no under tone, and with fifty people within 
hejiring', “ are a sad set, and we shall never have good times again 
while they keep the throne.” 

Next day I spoke privately to this old soldier, and told him I 
was afraid he might do himself injury by the manner in which he 
had so openly expressed himself. “ Do not be alarmed,” he said ; 
“ there is now no prince of the the Zend family in Persia to com- 
pete for the crown. The Kajirs and their adherents, therefore, 
take little heed of language that . can do no harm; besides, the 
king is, as you say, a mercifdl man, and he has the good sense to 
know he cannot alter the feelings of tribes like ours. He knows, 
also, that however Ave may talk, we shall prove true to those 
we serve, provided we are treated with confidence and con- 
sideration.” 

The first mission had halted at the village of Taaghoon, within 
a short distance of Isfahan, where Ave met a chief called Meerza 
Mehdee Khan, Avho had served under Lord Clive in Bengal, He 
spoke in raptures of that great man ; from whom, as Avell as from 
General Carnac and others, he produced testimonials highly ho- 
nourable to his character. He had retired, Avith the fortune he 
made in India, to this, his native village. I was particularly 
pleased AA’ith this old gentleman, and on our second mission, I 
inquired for him, but regretted to find he had been dead two 
years. His son had succeeded to his property and situation as 
head of Taaghoon, and appeared, from his conduct, to have in- 
herited his father’s sentiments of regard for the Englisli. 

Nothing can exceed in beauty and fertility, the country in the 
vicinity of Isfahan, and the first appearance of that city is very 
imposing. All that is noble meets the eye : the groves, avenues, 
and spreading orchards, Avith which it abounds, concealing the 
ruins of this once famed capital, A nearer vieAV, hoAA'ever, 
dispels the illusion ; but still much remains of AA^ealth, if not of 
splendour, and Avere I so disposed, I might write a volume on 
its beautiful environs ; its palaces, splendid even in decay, its 
college, Avith massy gates of silver, its magnificent bridges, its 
batlis, its arched bazars, its fountains, its far-famed river Zindeh- 
rood, and the gardens on its banks, shaded Avith lofty sycamores, 
and filled with ev^ery floAver and fruit of the temperate zone. 

When the patience of the reader was exhausted by a minute 
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flescription of all the beauties and bounties which art and nature 
liave lavished on Isfahan, there would still remain to be described 
its two hundred thousand inhabitants, more than lialf of whom 
poured forth in their gayest attire to the istikbfd, or meeting; 
with the Elchee, the day we entered this renowned city. 

A few days after our arrival the governor gave the Elcliee an 
entertainment, which began, as usual, with sweetmeats and fruit ; 
and after pipes, coffee, tumbling, wrestling, and fireworks, a 
sumptuous dinner was served up. Another day we were invited 
to breakfast with my old friend Hajee Ibrahim Kaledoonec, wdio 
gave us milk prepared in seventy-two different w'ays, being, as 
ilajee Hoosein whispered me, in accordance with the seventy-two 
sects in the religion of Mahomed. Whether there wus such a 
desisTi or not I cannot say, but the fare was admirable, and I was 
delighted to find my friend, who is, besides being an extensive 
farmer, a ketkhud^, or magistrate, of the ward of Kdledoon in 
Isfahan, the same plain-dressed, plain-spoken, humorous person 
we had left him ten years before. He took us, as he had formerly 
done, to the wonder of his quarter, the shaking minarets.* When 
a person mounts to the top of one of these, and moves his body, 
it vibrates, and the vibration is imparted to the other, though at 
a distance of about forty feet, the width of the mosque to which 
they belong. 

While my companions Avere trying this experiment, and 
wondering at the cause, I remained on the terrace conversing 
with Hajee Ibrahim. I noticed a small village about a mile 
distant which seemed deserted. “ Is that oppression ?” said L 
‘‘ No,” said the Hajee, “ Avorse.” “ Why,” said I, the Turk- 
umans cannot have carried their inroads so near the tOAvn.” 
“They could not have done the work so complete,” said my 
friend, smiling. “ Who has done it?” I asked. “ A doctor,” 
replied he ; “ a proper fellow, Avho acquired great reputation, 
and he deserved it, from the heirs of his patients at least. That 
village literally perished under his hands in five years. Noav he 
is gone 1 knoAV not where, but good luck attend him, so he comes 
not again to our neighbourhood.” 

I Avent Avith some of our party to several of tlie principal 

*• The minarets of the Mahomedan mosques are, like the steeples of our 
churches, ofiill sizes; those we visited were of ordinary dimensions. 
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Iieuiiiirniis or baths of Isfahan. That of Khoosroo Aga I think 
one of the best I have seen. When the first mission came to 
Persia, doulits were entertained whether we could be permitted 
this luxvny. Fortunately for us the point was deemed one, not 
merely connected with comfort, but with that respect which it 
was desirous we should receive from the natives of the country ; 
and viewing it in this light, the Elchee, by a well-timed liber- 
ality, converted impure infidels into favoured guests, who, instead 
of being excluded, were, at every town, solicited to honour with 
their presence the public baths. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan are reputed quick and intelligent. 
They, like those of other large cities in Persia, differ mucli, both 
in ajapearance and character, from the peasantry who dwell in 
the villages. The latter, though I saw none in actual poverty, 
seemed from their appearance rarely to have any superabundance 
of even tlie necessaries of life. Though neither so well lodged, 
clothed, nor fed as the citizens of large towns, and perhaps occa- 
sionally subjected to more oppression, I always found, when I 
talked to them, that they preferred their actual condition ; and 
though often loud and bold in their complaints of their superiors, 
they appear a cheerful and robust race.* 

The food of the EeljAts is derived principally from their 
flocks, and they eat, with their cheese and curds, hard black 
bread made from barley and rye. Tlie villagers in the cultivated 
plains have less animal food, but more of wheaten bread, fowls, 
eggs, vegetables, and fruits. Both these classes are equally un- 
instructed ; the wandering tribes despise learning, and the inha- 
bitants of hamlets and villages have seldom an opportunity of 
acquiring it. 

In the larger towns, and particulaidy those in which there are 
manufiictories, the case is very difiereut; the inhabitants are 
generally w^ell clothed, and their whole appearance indicates that 
they live in comfort. There are in all such toAvns numerous 
schools, and in the principal ones colleges. At Isfahan almost 
every man above the very lowest order can read and write, and 
artisans and shopkeepers are often as familiar as those of the 

* I have been informed by one who had personal means of making the 
comparison, that he considered the general condition of the Persian peasantrj' 
to be fully equal if not superior to tliat of the same class in Russia or Poland. 
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higher ranks with the works of their faTourite poets. The love 
of such learning seems, in some of the youth of this city, to de- 
generate into a disease. These T^lib-ool-Ilm, or seekers of 
science, as the students are called, may be seen in crowds round 
the gates, or within the walls of its college, reciting stanzas, or 
discussing obscure dogmas or doctrines in their works on philo- 
sophy or religion, and they often become, from such habits, 
unfitted for every other pursuit in life. 

TJie population of Isfahan, notwithstanding such exceptions, 
may be desciibed as an active industrious people. Tliey are 
considered the best manufacturers and the worst soldiers in 
Persia. But whatever may be their department in the field of 
battle, they are remarkable for the boldness of their language in 
the field of argument, and have great confidence in their ready 
wit and talent for repartee. 

Some years ago, this city tvas governed by a brother of the 
celebrated Hajee Ibrahim, whose family at that time held several 
of the first offices in the kingdom ; and I heard that minister tell 
the Elchee the following anecdote : 

A shopkeeper, he sai<l, went to ])is brother to represent that 
he could not pay an impost. “ You must pay it, like others,” 
said the governor, or leave the city.” “ Where can I go?” 
asked the man. “ To Shiraz or Cashan.” “ Your nephew rules 
the one city, and your brother the other.” “ Go to the king 
and complain, if you like.” “ Your brother the Hajee is prime 
minister.” “ Then go to hell,” said the enraged governor. 
“ Hajee Merhoom, the pious pilgrim, your father, is dead—” 
retorted the undaunted Isfahanee. “ My friend,” said the go- 
vernor, bursting into a laugh, “ I Avill pay the impost myself, 
since you declare my family keeps you from all redress, both in 
this world and the next.” 

The mercliants of Persia form a di.stinct class. I had now 
seen those of Abusheher, Shiraz, and Isfahan, and found their 
general character nearly the same. 

So long as tliey have no concern with state affiui's, and accept 
of no employment from government, they enjoy considerable 
security. The plunder of a merchant, without some pretext, 
Avould shake all confidence, and be fatal to that commerce from 
which a great proportion of the public revenue is derii'ed ; the 
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most tyrannical monarchs therefore have seldom committed so 
impolitic an act of injustice. But this class have sufiered so 
severely in tlie late revolutions of the country that they continue 
to act with great caution. They are not only very circumspect 
in their dealings, but, like wary diplomatists, every merchant has 
a cipher, known only to himself and his correspondents. By this 
means they receive and convey that intelligence which is essen- 
tial to give safety to their speculations. Some few make a dis- 
play of their wealth ; but in general their habits are not merely 
frugal, but penurious. This disposition often increases with age 
to a degree that would hardly be credited if we had not similar 
instances in our own country. 

The popular impression is so strong on this subject, that they 
relate the following story as a fact, to exemplify it : 

A merchant who had lately died at Isfahan, and left a large 
sum of money, was so great a niggard, that for many years he 
denied himself and his son, a young boy, every support, except a 
crust of coarse bread. He was, however, one day tempted by 
the description a friend gave of the flavour of cheese to buy a 
small piece ; but before he got home he began to reproach him- 
self with extravagance, and instead of eating the cheese he put it 
into a bottle, and contented himself, and obliged his child to do 
the same, with rubbing the crust against the bottle, enjoying tlie 
cheese in imagination. 

One day that he returned home later than usual, he found his 
son eating his crust, and rubbing it against the door. “ What 
are you about, you fool ?” was his exclamation. “ It is dinner- 
time, father ; you have the key, so I could not open the door ; — 

I was rubbing my bread against it, because I could not get to 
the bottle.” “ Cannot you go without cheese one day, you 
luxurious little ra.scal? you’ll never be rich !” added the angry 
miser, as he kicked the poor boy for not being able to deny liim- 
■self the ideal gratification. - 

Our stay at Isfahan was short. I regretted this the less, as I 
had, on the former mission, full time to trace those remains of 
the splendour of the Seffavean kings, which are still to be found 
at this their favourite capital. The names of almost all these 
monarchs are now forgotten, excepting that of Sliah Abbas the 
Great, who, in Persia, is not only the builder of all bridges, 
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CHravansernis, and palaces, but his name is associated with all 
good sayings, liberal acts, and deeds of arras. I was really quite 
tired with hearing of this most gallant, most sage, most witty, 
and most munificent monarch, at his seat of glory ; and when 
sixty miles to the northward of that city, we were entering the 
delightfuMittle town of Nelhenz, which lies in a narrow valley 
between two high mountains, I said to myself, ‘‘Well, we are 
now, thank God, clear of Abbas and Ills grand palaces; this 
scene of repose abounds in beauties for which he had no taste.” 

riajee Hoosein, who was riding near me, said, as if lie had irad 
my thoughts, “ This iwS a cliarraing place, and the inhabitants are 
remarkable for their wit, as well as for their pears, peaches, and 
pretty ladies. When Abbas the Great” — I pulled up my horse, 
and looked a,t him with a countenance that indicated any thing 
but anxiety for Ids story ; but not observing, or not choosing to 
observe, ho continued : — “ When Abbas the Great was hunting 
in this valley, he met, one morning as the day dawned, an un- 
commonly ugly man, at the sight of whom his horse started. 
Being nearly dismounted, and deeming it a bad omen, he called 
out in a rage to liave his head struck off. The poor peasant 
whom they Iiad seized, and were on the point of executing, 
prayed that he might be informed of his crime : — ‘Your crime, 
said the king, ‘ is your unlucky countenance, which is the first 
object I saw this morning, and which had nearly caused me to 
fall from my horse.’ ‘ Alas !’ said the man, ‘ by this reckoning, 
what term must I apply to your majesty’s countenance, which 
was the first object my eyes met this morning, and which is to 
cause my death ?’ The king smiled at the wit of the reply, oi*- 
dered the man to be released, and gave him a present instead of 
taking oft‘ his head,” 

“ Well,” said I, udien the Ilajee had finished, “I am glad I 
have heard this story, for it proves your Abbas was, witli all his 
fine qualities, a capricious and cruel tyrant.” “ No doubt lie 
was,” said my friend, “ like other men in Ins condition, spoilt by 
the e.xcTcise of despotic power. He had violent bursts of passion, 
but these were not frequent ; and then he used to be very sorry 
for what he did when in one of his paroxysms ; and what more 
could be expected from a Shfihin-shah, or king of kings? 
There,” said he, as we entered Ncthenz, — “ There is an instance 
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of tlie truth of what I say ; you see that little dome on the suin> 
mit of the hill wliich overhangs the town. It is called Goom- 
bez-e-Bhz, or the dome of the hawk. It happened one dav that 
this monarch, fatigued with hunting, had sat down on the top of 
that hill with a favourite hawk on his hand ; he called for some 
water, and a cup was brought from a neighbouring spring ; the : ili 

liawli dashed the cup from the king’s hand as he was about to 
drink ; another was sent for, but the bird managed to spill it 
likewise ; a third and a fourth shared the same fate. The mo- 
narch, in a rage, killed the hawlc. Before he had time to take 
anotlier cup, one of his attendants noticed that the water was dis- 
coloured, This gave rise to suspicions ; and the spring was foTirid 
to have been poisoned with the venom of a snake or some plant. 

)ShaIi Abbas, inconsolable at his rashness in destroying the bird 
which had saved his life, built this dome to its memory, and is 
said to have often visited it.” 

After hearing this story, I was obliged, lest I should have 
more anecdotes of this mighty monarch, to confess that, tliough 
not a character exactly suited to my notions, there must be some 
merit in a human being who, in spite of his ordering a man to be 
slain because he had an ugly face that frightened a horse, and 
killing a hawk for spilling a cup of water, had contrived to raise 
his country to such a pitch of prosperity, that he was beloved, as 
well as feared, when alive, and spoken of for centuries after his 
decease as the author of all improvements. 

The caliph Hhroon-oor-Rasheed occupies the same place in 
the stories of the Arabians which Shah Abbas does among the 
Persians ; but the “ Arabian Nights” have made the English 
reader familiar with the celebrated Commander of the Faithful, 
which no similar work has done for the sovereign of Persia. 

The fame of the latter, even in his native country, has not ex- 
cluded Hhroon, whom I have always found in works on the 
w'isdom, moderation, and justice ofmonarchs, to occupy a very 
prominent place in Pei’sian literature. 

Aga Meer brought me one day a small tract, containing an 
account of a visit of Iliiroon to the tomb of Noosheerwiiu, which 
was, he said, from the le.ssons it conveyed, given to the youth of 
Persia to study. I perused it with pleasure ; and shall give a 
lran.slation of a part of its contents, as a specimen both of the 
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moral maxims of this country and the mode iji v.'hicii a knowledge 
of them is imparted. 

“ The caliph H&roon-oor-Basheed,” says the author, went to 
visit the tomb of the celebrated Noosheerw&n, the most famous 
of all the monarchs who ever governed Persia. Before the tomb 
was a curtain of gold cloth, which, when H§,roon touched it, fell 
to pieces. The walls of the tomb were covered with gold and 
jewels, whose splendour illumined its darkness. The body was 
placed in a sitting posture on a throne enchased with jewels, and 
had so much the appearance of life, that, on the first impulse, the 
Commander of the Faithful bent to the ground, and saluted the 
remains of tlic just Noosheerwan. 

‘‘ Though the face of the departed monarch was like that of a 
living man, and the whole of the body in a state of preservation, 
which showed the admirable skill of those who embalmed it j yet 
when the caliph touched the garments they mouldered into dust. 
Hiroon upon this took his own rich robes and threw them over 
the corpse : he also hung up a new curtain richer than that he 
had destroyed, and perfumed the whole tomb with camphor, and 
other sweet scents. 

“ It was remarked that no change was perceptible in the body 
of Koosheerwan, e.xcept that the ears had become white. The 
whole scene aftected the caliph greatly ; he burst into tears, and 
repeated from the Koran — ‘ What I have seen is a warning to 
those w'ho have eyes.’ He observed some writing upon the 
throne, which he ordered the Moobids,* who were learned in the 
Pehlevee language, to read and explain. Tiiey did so : it was 
as follows : 

‘ This world remains not ; the man who thinks least of it is the wisest. 

‘Enjoy this world before. thou becomest its prey. 

‘ Bestow the same favour on those below thee, as thou desirest to receive 
from tiiosa above thee. 

‘If thou shouldst conquer the whole world, death will at last conquer 
thee, 

‘ Be careful that thou are not the dupe of thine own fortune. 

‘ Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast done ; no more, no less,” 

The caliph observed a dark ruby-ring on the finger of Koo- 
sheerwfin, on which w'as written, 

Moobid is the Persian term for a priest of the fire-worshippers. 
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‘ Avoid cruelty, study good, and never be precipitate in action, 

‘ If tliou shouldst live for a hundred years, never for one moment foreet 
death. ® 

‘ Value above all things the society of the ■wise,’ 

Around the right arm of Noosheerwan was a clasp of gold, 
on which was engraved, ’ 

‘On a certain year, on the lOth day of the month Erdebehisht,* a caliph 
ot the race of Adean, professuig the faith of Mahomed, accompanied by four 
good m.en, and one bad, shall visit my tomb.’ 

“ Below this sentence were the names of the forefathers of the 
caliph. Another prophecy was added concerning Hfiroon’s pil- 
grimage to NoosheerwS.n’s tomb. 

‘ This prince will honour me, and do good unto me, though I have no 
claim upon him ; and he will clothe me in a new vest, and besprinkle my 
tomb with sweet-scented essences, and then depart unto his home. But the 
bad man who accompanies him shall act treacherously towards me. I pray 
that God may send one of my race to repay the great favours of the caliph, 
and to take vengeance on his unworthy companion. There is, under my 
throne, an inscription, which the caliph must read and contemplate. Its 
contents will remind him of me, and make him pardon my inability to give 
him more.’ 

“ The caliph, on hearing this, put his hand under the throne, 
and found the inscription, tvhich consisted of some lines, inscribed 
on a ruby as large as the palm of the hand. The Moobids read 
this also. It contained information where would be found con- 
cealed a treasure of gold and arms, with some caskets of rich 
jewels ; under this was written, 

‘These I give to the caliph in return for the good he has done me ; let 
him take them and be happy.’ ’ 

“ When HS,roon-oor-Easheed was about to leave the tomb, 
Hoosein-ben-S^ul his vizier said to him, ‘ 0 lord of the faithful] 
what is the use of all these precious gems which ornament the 
abode of the dead, and are of no benefit to the living ? Allow 
me to take some of them.’ The caliph replied with indignation, 
‘ Such a wish is more worthy of a thief than of a great^or wise 
man.’ Hoosein was ashamed of his speech, and said to the ser- 
vant who had been placed at the entrance of the tomb, ‘ Go 
* The name of one of the months in the ancient Persian calendar. 
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thou and worship the holy shrine within.’ The man went into 
the tomb ; he was above a hundred years old, but lie had never 
seen such a blaze of wealth. He felt inclined to plunder some 
of it, but was at first afraid : at last, summoning- all his courage, 
he took a ring from the finger of Noosheerwan, and came 
away. 

“ Haroon saw this man come out, and observing him alarmed, 
he at once conjectured what he had been doing. Addressing 
those around him, he said, ‘Do not you now see the extent of 
the knowledge of Noosheerwan? He prophesied that there 
should be one unworthy man Avith me ; it is this fellow ; what 
have you taken ? ’ said he, in an angry tone. ‘ Nothing,’ said 
the man. ‘ Search him,’ said the caliph. It was done, and the 
ring of Noosheerw^n was found. This the caliph immediately 
toolv, and entering the tomb, replaced it on the cold finger of 
the deceased monarch. When he returned, a terrible sound, 
like that of loud thunder, was heard. 

“ Haroon came down from the mountain on which the tomb 
stood, and ordered the road to be made inaccessible to future 
curiosity. He searched for, and found, in the place described, 
the gold, the arms, and the jewels bequeathed to him by 
NoosheerwS,n, and sent them to Bagdad. 

“ Among the rich articles found was a golden crown, W'hich 
had five sides, and was richly ornamented with precious stones. 
On every side a number of admirable lessons were written. The 
most remarkable were as follows. 

First side. 

' Give ray regards to those who know themselves. 

‘ Consider the end before you begin, and before you advance provide a 
retreat. 

‘Give not lumecessaiy pain to any man, hut study the happiness of all. 

‘ Ground not your dignity upon your power to hurt otliers.’ 

Second side. 

‘ Take counsel before you commence any measure, and never trust its ex- 
ecution to the inexperienced. 

‘ Saevidee your property for your life, and your life for your religion. 

‘ Spend your time in establishing a good name ; and if j on desire fortune, 
learn contentment. 
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Third side. 

‘ Grieve not for tliiit which is broken, stolen, burnt, or lost. 

‘Never give orders in another man’s house; and accustom yourself to eat 
your bread at your own table. 

‘ Make not yourself the captive of women,’ 

Fourth side. 

‘ Take not a wife from a bad family, and seat not thyself with those who 
have no shame. 

‘ Keep thyself at a distance from those who are incorrigible in bad habits, 
and bold no intercourse with that man who is insensible to kindness. 

‘ Covet not the goods of others. 

‘ Be guarded with mouai-chs, for they are like fire, which hlazeth but 
destroyeth. 

‘ Be sensible to your own value ; estimate justly the worth of others ; and 
war not with those who are far above thee in fortune.’ 

Fifth side. 

‘ Pear kings, women, and poets. 

‘ Be envious of no man, and habituate not thyself to search after the faults 
of others. 

‘ Make it a habit to be happy, and avoid being out of temper, or thy life 
will pass in misery. 

‘ Respect and protect the females of thy family. 

‘ Be not the slave of anger ; and in thy contests always leave open the 
door of conciliation, 

‘ Never let your expenses exceed your income. 

‘ Plant a young tree, or you cannot expect to cut down an old one. 

‘Stretch your legs, no farther than the size of your carpet.’ 

‘‘ The caliph Harooii-oor-Eashced was more pleased with the 
admirable maxims inscribed on this crown tlian with all tlie 
treasures he had found. ‘ Write these precepts,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ in a book, that the faithful may eat of the fruit of wisdom.’ 
When he returned to Bagdad, he related to his favourite vizier, 
Jaffier Bermekee, and his other chief officers, all that had 
passed ; and the shade of ]Sroorsheerw§.n was propitiated by the 
disgrace of Iloosein -ben-Sahil (who had recommended despoil- 
ing lii.s tomb), and the exemplary punishment of the servant who 
had committed the sacrilegious act of taking the ring from the 
finger of the departed mona,rch.” 

Ilaroou-oor-ihislieed, with all his fame for clemency, gene- 
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rosity, and justice, appears from the very pages written to raise 
his fime, to have had, like Shah Abbas, his unlucky moments, 
when all his virtues were obscured by acts of violent and cruel 
injustice. Witness his putting to death the celebrated vizier, 
Jaffier Bermekee, and his vain efforts to rob the memory of that 
virtuous and great minister of his just fame. 

Ag’a Meer related to me, after vve had flnislied our transla- 
tion, the following story, which I must add, though I liate 
dwelling long upon any of these eastern characters, however 
wonderful. 

“ HS.roon-oor-Rasheed,” said the good Meerza, “ when he had 
put to death the celebrated Jaffier Bermekee, not contented witli 
this cruelty, wished to deprive him of those encomiums which 
the extraordinary virtues of that minister had merited ; and he 
published an order making it death for any of the preachers or 
public speakers to mention the name of Jaffier. This did not 
deter an old Arab from descanting with great eloquence on the 
virtues of the deceased ; he was warned of his danger, but 
despised it ; and on being taken and carried to the place of 
execution, all he asked was to see the caliph for a few minutes. 
This was granted. The monarch asked him how he came to 
disregard his laws. ‘ Had I not praised Jaffier,’ said the fear- 
less Arab, ‘ I should have been a monster of ingratitude, and 
unworthy the protection of any laws.’ ‘ Why ? ’ said the caliph. 
‘ I came,’ replied the Arab, ‘ poor and friendle.ss to Bagdad. I 
lodged in a ruin in the skirts of the town, where Jaffier dis- 
covered me. Pleased, as he afterwards told me, with my con- 
versation, he paid me frequent visits. One night I w^as seized 
and hurried away I knew not whither. In the morning I found 
myself in a magnificent 1-IemmS.m, and after bathing, was 
dressed by men in fine robes, wdio called themselves my slaves. 
I was then mounted on a hoi-se with costly trapj)ings, and con- 
ducted to an elegant palace, where attendants, richly attired, 
welcomed me as their lord. Recovered from my astonishment, 
I asked W'hat all this meant. ‘ The habitation of a Fakeer,’ 
said I, ‘ suits me better than this place ; not a corner of one of 
its saloons but is sufficient for my lodging ; besides, I could not 
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remain liappy, even in paradise, if absent from rny dear wiie 
and children.’ ‘ Your lordship’s family,’ said one of the servants, 
‘ are in the inner apartments.’ I was conveyed to them, and 
found their adventures had been similar to mine. They were 
surrounded by female slaves. 

“ While we were expressing our mutual astonishment, Jaflier 
was announced, and I found my old visitor in the ruin, and 
Jaffier the vizier of the great caliph, one and the same person. 
I endeavoured to make him change his resolution of raising me 
to a rank for which I had no desire, and thought my character 
unsuited: he was however inflexible. ‘You conquered me in 
an argument,’ said he, ‘ on happiness being inci’eased with the 
increased power a virtuous man possesses of doing good. You 
shall now have an opportunity of putting in practice all those 
plans of beneficence to others which have hitherto only em- 
ployed your imagination.’ ‘ I have ever since,’ said the Arab, 
‘ lived in affluence ; my friendship with Jaffier only ended with 
his life: to him I owe all I possess; and was it pos.sible for 
me to be deterred by death itself from doing justice to his 
memory?’ 

“ Though the caliph’s pride was hurt, he could not withhold 
his esteem from a man of such courageous virtue. Instead of 
ordering him to be executed, he endeavoured to gain his admi- 
ration by more splendid generosity than Jaffier. ‘ Take that,’ 
said he, giving him his sceptre, which was virgin gold, studded 
v/ith rich jewels. ‘ I take it,’ said the grateful and undaunted 
Arab ; ‘ but this, also, commander of the faithful, is from lier- 
raekee.’ ” 

Before quitting Nethenz I accompanied the Elchee in a ride 
through its streets and gardens, which are so intermingled as to 
give it a singular and pleasing appearance : you can scarcely 
tell whether you are in the towm or the country. We .saw 
plenty of the pears and peaches, for wMch ray friend told me it 
was famous. As to its pretty ladies, they saw us, no doubt, 
through the trellis-ivoi k of their dark veils, while we could only 
dwell upon their beauties with the eyes of our imagination. 

I complained to my friend, Khan Sahib, of the privation of 
the innocent pleasure of gazing upon the features of a lovely 
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female; and then I added, “What a mortification must it be 
for the lady to ha.ve her charms denied that tribute of admiration 
which is their due !” “ True,” answered my little friend ; “ it 

is very hard upon a few, but then think how much numbers owe 
to that veil, wiiich conceals age and ugliness, as well as youth 
and beauty. I. once,” he observed, “ fell violently in love with 
one of these veiled ladies, whom I saw sometimes at a window, 
and sometimes gliding like a phantom through the streets. She 
continued, for a month, to occupy all my waking thoughts, and 
the image of her beauties disturbed my rest. I first cast love- 
t(>kens into her windows, in the shape of nosegays ; then I per- 
suaded an old woman to pour out all the raptures of my soul at 
the feet of the object of my devotion. To make a long story 
short, I was at last promised an interview. I waited with impa- 
tience for the moment of anticipated delight. When admitted 
into the presence of my fair I became wild with joy; I praised 
her shape, the sweetness of her melodious voice, the captivating 
graces of her manner, and, above all, her beautiful face. She 
long resisted my entreaties to remove her veil. This I deplored 
in the words of Hafiz, exclaiming, 

‘ 0 alas !* 0 alas ! and O alas 1 that such a moon sliould be concealed 
behind a cloud.’ 

“ What with prose, poetry, and flattery,” added Khan Saliib, 
“I succeeded at last. Would to God I had not ! but perhaps it 
has done me good : for what I saw of my imaginary angel has 
reconciled me for life to veils and clouds.” 

As we were talking we arrived at a citadel which wms the 
residence of the old Hakim, or governor Hajee Abd-ool-C&sim, 
to v'hom the Elchee paid a visit. We were received in a room 
at the top of one of the highest turrets, from whence we had a 
commanding view of the sun'ounding scenery. Nothing could 
be more singular or beautiful. The valley of Netheuz, wJiich 
is inclosed by mountains, is itself a succession of eminences and 
small liills. The fruitful gardens, which occupied every spot 

* Ei dereeghil, ei dereegha, oo ei dereegh! Mh liem-choo mah pinhai! 
shoodzcer-e-iueegli. • 
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where there were no houses, extended eig-ht miles. Seldom 
above one, and never more tiian two of these gardens, were upon 
tiie same level ; they either appeared in a circle, converging 
towards the common centre of an eminence that rose above the 
others, or were seen sloping in flights along the hills tliat bor- 
dered upon the mountains. Rows of lofty sycamores and spread- 
ing Avalnuts marked the lines of the streets and the divisions of 
the gardens; and the latter were fenced round with thick mul- 
berry hedges, whose leaves, the Hakim informed us, fed innu- 
merable silk-worms, the produce of which formed the finest of 
the silk manufactui'ed at the cities of Cashan and Isfahan. 

The sun was shining bright as we gazed upon this enchanting 
scene, and its beauty was greatly increased by numerous clear 
streams, which, pouring from the neighbouring hills, either 
flowed or were conducted among the gardens and orchards, 
where they appeared lost, till seen glistening through those parts 
where the foliage was lighter or wholly removed. 

The Elchee was onite deliahted with the prospect. After 
remaining for some time abstracted in contemplating its beauties, 
he turned round to the governor, and with assumed gravity pro- 
posed to change stations with him. I should,” said the old 
Hajee, with a faint smile, “ make a bad Elchee; and the pleasure 
you have enjoyed in looking at this town from that window is 
the greatest you would ever know' if you w'ere its Htikim.” 
When making this last observation, he shook his head in a man- 
ner too plainly indicating that tlie scene of abundance with 
w'hich be was surrounded, was to him the source of more trouble 
than enjoyment. 

I mentioned my suspicions to my friend Hajee Hoosein, as he 
came to me with an evening kellian. “ Ah !” said he, imitating 
the exclamation of las countrymen on entering the charming 
vale of Desht-e-Arjun, “ Iran hemeen-est ! Iran hemeen-est ! 
This is Persia! this is Persia 1 But God is just, as Sadee says : 
he gives fertile fields, roses, and nightingales, with wicked men, 
to one country, and deserts and screech-owls, With righteous 
men, to another ; and again he tells us, ‘It is not the silk-w'orm 
but he that wears the silk vest that is to be envied.’ ” 

I w'as quite satisfied with the meaning and moral of my friend’s 
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quotations, though I confess I have looked in vain over the 
pages of Sadee to discover them in his volumes. But the Hajee, 
like many of his countrymen, has such a deference for that ini- 
mitable author, that he ascribes all sentiments that appear just 
to him, as the sole source of human wisdom. 
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CashaNj to which we went from Nethenz, is situated on the 
verge of a desert, and no city can present a more uninviting as- 
pect. We were, however, accommodated in the Bagh-e-Fin, an 
excellent house and garden, through which there is a clear stream, 
which, while it refreshes the latter, gives an ample supply of 
water to the marble-baths belonging to the small but delightful 
royal residence. 

“ May you be stung by a scorpion of Cashan,” is a common 
malediction in Persia ; and all are agreed that this city is famous 
for producing the largest and most venemous species of this rep- 
tile. We were however assured, that, partaking of that spirit of 
hospitality wliich distinguishes the Persian nation, they never 
sting a stranger, 

“ This fact,” said Agar Meer to me, “ is assorted by Ameen 
Eazee, a respectable writer, and the author of a famous work 
called the Heft Akleem, or ‘ Seven Climates.’ ” “ The .same 

respectable writer,” said Kban Sahib, “ compares the mud houses 
and narrow streets of Cashan, to the angelic cheeks of the re- 
splendent Hoorces of Paradise, w'hose smiles are promised to tlje 
faithful. I could almost wish,” he added, “ to be stung by one 
of his scorpions, that my mind might be satisfied there was no 
truth in his comparison ; otherwise my dream.s of futurity will 
never be realised.” 

Agax Meer, who disliked wit when it ridiculed religion, gravely 
replied to this sally, “ Ameen Bazee’s facts may be correct, 
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thono'h hii5 metaphors ai’e extravagant.” “ That may be ti’ue,” 
said my Hindustainiee friend, Mahomed Ilooseiii, “but, accord- 
ing to the falde of the scorpion and tortoise, the former has no 
jiower over his nature.” 

“ 1 have read,” said the good Moonshee, that a tortoise and 
a scorpion travelled tlie same road for a considerable distaiice in 
good fellowship. The latter, on tlie ground of tins new friend- 
ship, asked the former to carrj^ him over a deep stream. Tlie 
tortoise complied ; but what was his surprise to find his com- 
panion endeavouring with all his might to sting him ! When 
he had placed him safe on the opposite shore, he turned to him 
and said, ‘ Are not you the most wicked and ungrateful of rep- 
tiles ? But for me you must either have given up your journey, 
or have been drowned in that stream, and what is my re\\'ard ? 
If it had not been for the armour which God has given me, I 
shouhl have been stung to death.’ ^ Blame me not,’ said the 
scorpion, in a supplicatory tone, ‘ it is not my fault ; it is that of 
my nature; it is a constitutional habit* I have of stinging !’ ” 
“ Now,” said Mahomed Hoosein, not wishing to offend his bro- 
ther of the pen, “ this fable certainly applies to scorpions in ge- 
neral; those of Cashan may be different: they may have that 
regard for strangers which Aga Meer has stated them to have, 
on the authority of Ameeii Razee.” “ It may be so,”| I re- 
marked ; and tliis phrase of doubtful assent put an end (:rs in 
Persia it is always meant to do) to all furtlier discussion on the 
subject. 

"We left Cashan without any of our party being stung, which 
is a negative proof in favour of Ameen Rfizee and other authors 
who have eulogized its scorpions ; but the point cannot yet 1)e 
considered as determined. It will no doubt tliereforo couliuue 
to receive, as it has hitherto, the attention of all travellers who 
possess learning, and are curious in their research after fsicts of 
natural history. 

The inhabitants of Cashan, like those of Tslahan, are more 
celebrated as silk weavers than warriors. When Nadir Shah 
returned ft'orn India he published a proclamation, permitting the 
followers of his army to return to their homes. It is narrated 
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tiuit tliirt}' tliousand of those who belonged to Cashan and Isfa- 
han applied to this nionarcl). for a guard of a hundred musketeers 
to escort tiiem safe to their wives and children. “ Cowards !” 
exclaimed he, in a fury ; “ Would I were a robber again for the 
sake of waylaying and plundering you all. Is not my success a mi- 
racle,” said lie to those around him, “ with such a set of dastards 
in my camp !” 

Tins story and many others were told us as we were sitting in 
one of the cool rooms of the palace of Fin, commenting on the 
qualities of the Cashanees. 

]\Iy old friend Mahomed Shereef Khan Burgshattee tohl me he 
had once a convincing’ px'oof that a Ca-shanee might be a brave 
man. “ On returning,” said he, “ from the pursuit of a small 
party of plundering Tarkum§,ns, I found that ten of my men had 
surrounded a fine looking youth, who was on a dry spot in a, mo- 
rass, where not more than two could approach him at a time. 
He had only a sword and a spear, but refused to yield ; inviting 
his opponents to use their fire-arms, since they durst not fight 
him on equal terms. Struck with his appearance and courage, I 
solicited him to surrender, and assured him he should be well 
treated. ‘ I know better,’ said he, ‘ than to regard the promises 
of a faithless Persian, who the moment I was unarmed would 
maltreat and murder me.’ I ordered my men to withdraw to a 
distance, and after making a vow he should be well used, and 
leaving my arms on the ground, I rode forward, saying, ‘ I will 
confide in you, though you dare not trust me.’ The youth, sub- 
dued by this action, sprung from his horse, threw clown his spear 
and swoi’d, and hastened to kiss my stirrup ; offering at the same 
time his services, which I accepted. 

I desired him to remount,” continued Mahomed Shereef 
Khan, “ and we rejoined my astonislied followers. After com- 
plimenting him on his courage, 1 asked where he was born ? 

‘ At Cashan,’ he said. ‘ You a Cashanee !’ I replied with sur- 
prise. ‘ I am,’ said he ; ‘ my father was a silk weaver, and I had 
just begun to learn his businc.ss, being about twelve years of age, 
wiien having gone with some companions to amuse ourselves at a 
distance from the town, we were surprised and carried oft' by a 
party of Turkumans. I was adopted into the family of one of 
their chiefs, who carefuily instructed me in horsemanship and 
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the use of arms. I have ever since accompanied lum in his plun- 
dering incursions into Persia and other countries.’ 

“ Now,” said the old Mehniandar, “this man confirmed 
twenty years with me ; he only died about a twelvemonth ago, 
and maintained till the day of his death the character he had esta- 
blished at our first meeting. This example,” he concluded, “ satis- 
fies me that it is possible the son of a weaver, if properly brought 
up, may be a brave man. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
these silk manufactories give bad habits, and spoil many a good 
soldier.” 

Our first march from Cashan was to the caravanserai of Sinsin, 
TV e found the village, which had been very flourishing thirty- 
years ago, a complete ruin, with only a few inhabitants. 
Amongst these was an. old man, who gave me an account of the 
incursions of parties of savage Turkumans, who year afrer year 
laid waste their fields, plundered their dwellings, and carried their 
wives and children into slavery. 

I asked him if no means had been taken to prevent these in- 
roads. “ Alas !” said he, “ our own country, at the period of 
which I speak, was in too distracted a state to admit of any such 
precautions, and we were too weak to defend ourselves against 
such daring and ferocious men. Besides, they came and vanished 
in a moment. Thirty or forty mounted robbers and twenty led 
horses used to surprise us at daylight : all the spoil they could 
carry, together with women and children, were fastened on the 
led horses, and in an hour or two they were in full march to their 
homes, on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. 

“ If we attempted resistance,” continued the narrator of this 
sad tale, “as we sometimes did, they became furious; our 
houses -were burnt, the old and helpless massacred, and all the 
pro})erty tiiey could not bear away was de.stroyed. Look here,” 
said he, pointing to some scars, “ Look at these ; I got them in 
attempting to save my little brother and two sisters from the 
merciless grasp of these ruthless spoilers. I was left for dead, 
while my poor fatlier, who vvas wounded also, had only sufiicient 
life left to reach Cashan, where he expired, after giving intelli- 
gence of our fate. Some horsemen were sent in pursuit, but 
their pampered animals, kept to parade in squares and mai ket- 
places, could never overtake the traijied horses of the plunderers, 



who used to come two hundred fersekhs"* and return in ten 
days. 

But, thank God,” he concluded, “ if the Kajirs Mdio now 
fdl tlie throne of Persia have done us no other good, it is no 
slight blessing to be freed from the ravages of tliese terrible 
Yainoots ; tliat is the name of the tribe who made the inroads 
upon us. They dwell in the plains near Astrabad, and are 
friends of our royal family, who are natives of that place : 
besides, now that Persia is settled, they find there is more profit, 
and less danger, in breeding and selling horses, than in plunder- 
ing and murdering their neighbours.” 

I Jiad ten years l)efore seen a good deal of some Turkumans 
at Teheran. Their character, and what I learnt of their habits, 
quite prepared me to believe the melancholy tale which was told 
me by the old villager, towards whom I showed a sympathy tliat 
surprised him ; for scenes like these are so common in Persia, 
that they attract little attention. The fact is, the Turkum&ns 
are only a shade more savage than those tribes of Persian and 
Tartar origin, who form the military class of this nation, and 
who, though restrained in some degree of order, when the 
government is strong, cherish their lawless habits, and are ready 
at a moment to show them, when invited to do so, by the weak- 
ness or distraction of the state. 

The Turkumansf have long been familiar to Persian history 
as depredators. This race of Tartars has small eyes, high cheek 
bohes, thin beards, and robust frames. Tlie women, though with 
softer features, and some with good complexions, are seldom 
beauties ; and they are generally more valued for their capaln- 
lity of enduring fatigue, and for giving birth to, and bringing up 

* The standard fersekh of Persia is (1000 royal yards (gcz-e shah), whieh 
is somewhat more than three miles and a half. This measure, however, 
varies in different provinces of that kingdom. 

t Many Persian authors assert that the word Tftrkuman is from the com- 
pound tenn Turk-manend, or Turk-like; and the conclusion made from this 
is, that they are a tribe of Tartars who, having become inhabitants of the 
north-eastern part of Persia, were subsequently designated by a name whieh 
marked their origin. Persian writers, however, are generally bad etymo- 
logists, and I am a worse ; I must, therefore, leave this important question in 
doubt. 
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stout children, than for any of tho.se charms and acco 2 !i|)li.'.li- 
Rieiits which are so highly prized in more civilized .society. 

During the last century the limits of Persia have been more 
confined than formerly, and these Tiirkuinan tribes imiy now bo 
considerea more as borderers to that country tlnni :i.s forming 
jiart of its population. They appear indeed to have cultivated 
and fostered all tlie qualities which might be expected to luhong 
to a race so situated, and have become, in virtue of usage, 
entitled alternately to claim the privilege of being protected by, 
or the right of plundering, the kingdoms they divide. 

The TurkCiiuans trace their descent to the great Aloghul 
monarch Aghooz Khan, the son of Kara Khan, the sou of 
Sloghul Khan, the son of the Lord knows v/ho. Their great 
progenitor was famous for his five sons, his bow, and Itis three 
golden arrows ! At his death he divided the bow, which is the 
type of power, between the two elder, to whom he consigned his 
great empire. To each of the three younger he gave an arrow, 
signifying by that bequest tliat they and their descendants were 
to obey their elder brethren ; to be chiefs, generals, and em- 
bassadors, and to fly at command, as an arrow when directed 
from the bow. The Tuikumaiis belong to one of the junior 
branches of this great family, but they have not hitherto been 
remarkable for any of the dispositions or qualities likely to render 
them useful or obedient servants. 

I had the account of their origin, as well as many other facts 
connected with their history, from an old TurkCnnan called 
Kahman Beg, of whom I bought some horses. A sliort anecdote 
will give his character, 1 was anxious to ])uy a very fine animal 
he had, but I delayed the purchase from an objection to his 
head, which was large and ugly. One day as I wa.s commenting 
on this unsightly member, my friend lost all patience, ‘‘ What 
the devil,” said he, “do they ride on the head of a horse in your 
country, that you are so particular as to to its size and beauty ?” 

This rude, but intelligent barbarian, though lie could neitlu'r 
read nor write, and had the utmost contempt for IMoollahs 
(a term which, with him, included all priests and sciiolars), was 
as familiar with the history of his own tribe as IMirkhond, or any 
of the best Eastern historians. 

“ You liave, iio doubt,” said lie to me, “ read of the famous 
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Sc-ljCikiau Prince Sanjar. That sovereign, not content with an 
annual lril>ute of twenty-four thousand sheep which we gave 
him, vfanted to increase tlie number, and to send one of his own 
oihc.ers to choose from our flocks, instead of trusting to the 
honour of our chiefs. This we could never put up with ; so we 
fought him, destroyed his army, and took him pi isoner. lie was 
for some years set upon a throne every day, and confined in a 
cage every night ; but at last he made his escape ; and being a 
soft-hearted, foolish blockliead, died of grief, from seeing the 
state of desolation to which Ave liad reduced his favourite province 
of Khorassau ! After this.” continued he, “ we became the 
terror of the AA’orld, and the name of Turkumau, Avhich had long 
been despised, was dreaded everyAvhere. Who has not iieard,” 
said he exnltingly, “ of our princes and chiefs Avho subdued 
kingdoms, and plundered empires, under the glorious banners of 
the white and the black sheep ? But these days of sovereignty 
did not last long ; Ave separated, and have never since done any 
thing Avorthy of mention. The tribe of Yamoot,” continued my 
old friend, “ to Avhich I belong, remained long unsubdued, and 
made famous annual inroads into Persia ; but tlie late king, Aga 
llahomecl Khan, Avho Avas a cruel, Avily, old rogue, spoiled all 
that sport. Being AA^ell accpiainted Avith our haunts, he made a 
sudden incursion into our country, sIcav numbers, and brought 
away many captives, the majority of whom Avere Avomen and 
children.” 

“ The possession of our families,” said Rahman Beg, as he 
concluded this short history of his tribe, “ compelled our chiefs 
to enter into a compact not to plunder, and they have been 
obliged to give their cldldren as hostages for its faithful per- 
formance. The present king has improved upon the policy of 
ids uncle : a colony of our tribe is established at Telieran ; 
some are in service, and the others, though strictly Avatched, are 
permitted to trade. If matters go on in this way oiir sons will 
be.eome a set of blackguard horsedealers, instea,d of gallant Avar- 
riors, and their children Avill be instructed in the art of ciieatiug 
unwary citizens, instead of the more manly occupation of plun- 
dering a rich tra.vcller. We shall have no more fine Persian 
girls to keep our tents clean, and dress our victuals, nor active 
fellows to rub our horses, or attend our flocks! What a sad 
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change ! And as to our profits in breeding and selling horses, 
I iiave known more money given in one day for the ransom of a 
nobleman or a wealthy merchant, than our whole tribe can now 
make by trafficking in cattle for a twelvemonth ! ” 

1 asked Rahm?ln Beg, how he, as a Maliomedan, could recon- 
cile himself to make slaves of persons of the same religion ? 
‘‘ What,” said he, “ do you count these rascally Shefihs, the 
Persians, who deny the first four Caliphs, to be of the same re- 
ligion as we Soonees? — they are vile schismatics.” “ Then,” 1 
observed, “ when you made Soonees captives, you did not make 
them slaves?” “Why! I don’t know; I think,” he added, 
laughing, “ we should in such case have been compelled to be- 
come Sheahs ourselves ; for slaves we must have.” 

The Turkumans, of whom Eahma,n Beg is a fair specimen, 
pay little if any regard to religion beyond a few ceremonies. 
The rites observed at their births, funerals, and marriages, are 
not essentially different from those of the other wandering tribes 
in Persia. The courage of this tribe is proverbial, and both the 
Persians and Afghans admit their extraordinary prowess. They 
use bows and arrows, and some few have fire-arms, but the 
weapon on which they place most dependence is the spear. This 
is in general from ten to twelve feet long, rudely formed, and 
with a short piece of steel at the point. 

As we were one day looking at a party of the king’s guards,* 
each of whom was armed with a sword, a spear, a pair of pistols, 
and a dagger, Rahman Beg tossed up his head in contempt, 
exclaiming, “ What is the good of all that arsenal ? what can 
a soldier want beyond a spear and a heart ?”t 

The Tvtrkumhns are fond of music and dancing. The cele- 
brated song of “ Koor Ogloo,” or The Son of the Blind Man, 
is chanted when they go to battle, and is said to have a wonder- 
ful effect in exciting the courage of this rude race. I asked 
Rahm&n Beg to give me a copy of this song; he could not, bi\t 
gave me its general purport, and repeated sonic lines with great 
animation, 

Tlie burthen of the song is the wonderful deeds of the son of 
a poor blind old man, who employed himself in plundering 
* Gliolara-e-Sh3.h. 

t Een kBlrklianeli cheh faideh; ber^ sipahee cheh zeroor sewae neezeb 
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travellers and caravan.?, while his father dwelt in the recesses of 
a wooil which lay between two great cities. The prowe.ss of the 
single arm of the ‘‘'Son of the blind man” was so great, that 
hundred.? could not withstand it ; and when thou.sands were sent 
against him, his fleet horse Ker^t carried him to a place of 
security. 

The praises of the hero and his horse, the prodigies of valour 
of the one, the wonderful fleetness of the other, with the de- 
scriptions of rich plunder, and beautiful damsels, which abound 
throughout this song, are quite congenial to the habits of a 
TiirkumS.n ; and I could believe all the feelings, that I was 
told its recitation produced, from the eftect the mere account of 
it that he gave me had on EahmS-n Beg. “ Others of the 
Tartar blood,” said my old friend, “ admire this fine com- 
position ; but a set of fellows who live as they do, are not 
worthy of such verses ; and we also,” he added, “ if we go on 
as we are now doing, shall soon be ashamed to hear them sung 

by our minstrels ; who may well cherish these old strains, for we i 

no longer supply them with deeds for new songs of battle ! ” - \ 

I was very anxious to learn all I could of the breed and ; 

management of the TurkumS.n horses, which are so highly jil 

valued in Persia. They are of good size, being from fifteen to 
sixteen hands high, of excellent temper, and of a shape, like 
that of the highest bred English carilage-horses, lengthy and 
strong limbed ; and often showing a great deal of blood. 

The Turkuratins trace all their best horses to Arabian sires ; 
and they believe that the race degenerates, after three or four 
descents, unless it is, what they term, “ refreshed.” This makes 
them most anxious to obtain fine Arabian horses. Ealiman Beg 
and his brother oflered tlie Elchee a large sum for a very fine 
aninial he had brought from Abusheher, and they seemed greatly 
disappointed that he would not part with him. 

The size of the horses is attributed to the fine pasture lands 
on which they are reared ; and the extraordinary capability of 
bearing fatigue to their blood, and the manner in which they 
are trained. Tliey ride them with snaffles, and allow them to 
go slouching along with their necks loose. They speak with 
contempt of horsemen who rein up their horse.s, and throw 
them on their haunches. “ It is taking the animal,” said 
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Kahniaii Beg to me, “ off his natural jjosition ; and fur what ? 
to get a little readiness* in the plain ; and Ibv this power of 
skirmishing, you hurt, if you do not altogetlnu* lose, the long 
walk, trot, and gallop, to which w^e trust in our forays !”•[ 

These plunderers train their horses, as much as we do our 
racers or hunter.s. Before they begin tiieir ex 2 )e!iitions, tliey 
put them into complete condition, and the nuivehes they p.er- 
form arc astonishing. According to their own accounts, some 
have gone foi'ty fersekhs (140 miles) within twenty- four hours; 
and it was ascertained on most minute inquiry, that parties of 
them, in their predatory inroads, wei'e in the habit of nsarching 
from t^venty to thirty fersekhs (from 70 to lOo miles) for 
twelve or fifteen days together, without a halt. 

Before proceeding on a foray they knead a number of small 
hard balls of barley-meal, which, wdieu wanted, they soak in 
water, and this serves as food to both themselves and their 
horses. It is a frequent practice with them in crossing deserts, 
wdiere no water is to be found, to open a vein in the shoulder of 
the horse, and to drink a little of his blood ; which, according to 
their opinion, benefits, rather than injures the animal, while it re- 
freshes the rider. On my appearing to doubt this fact, Eahman 
Beg sliowed me several old horses, on wliich there were numerous 
marks of having been bled ; and he assured me they never had 
recourse to phlebotomy but on such occasions as have been stated. 

The Eelyats, or wandering tribes in Persia, are like the 
Turkfanans, but somewhat less barbarous. They have been often 
described, and one good picture of this race serves for all, for 
they are little subject to change ; and while every tradition and 
every work on the ancient history of Persia })roves that many of 
its more southern itdiabitauts, particularly those of the mountains 
of Kerman and Lauristan, have been nomades, or wandering 
tribes, from time immemorial, we find in the Turkish Eelyats 
■who have overrun the northern provinces, the language, the 
habits, and the appearance of the Tartar race to whieli tliey 
belong. 

The qualities mo.st prized amongst thc.se tiibes are courage in 
men, and chastity in wminen. The females wlio dwell in tents 
wear no veils. They welcome strangers, are very hospitable, 
* Htizir inydilnee. f Chappau. 
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anfi llic;ir atuiiner, though confident, is by no means immodest. 
The Elchee on his return from the first mission, -M'hen riding one 
day near a simdi enoamjmieut of Afshar families, expi'esseil doubts 
to his melnuandar, a l^ersian nobleman, as to the, reported bold- 
ness and skill in horsemanship of their females. The melimandar 
immediately called to a young woman of hand.some appearance, 
and asked her in Tui'kish if she was a soldier’s daughter? She 
said she was. “ And you expect to be a mother of soldiers,” 
was tlie next observation. She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” 
said he, pointing to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “ and 
show this European Elchee the difference between a girl of a 
tribe and a citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon tlie 
animal, and setting off at full speed, did not stoji till slie had 
reached the summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which w&b 
covered with loose stones. When there, she waved her hand 
over her head, and came down the hill at the same rate at which 
.she had ascended it. Nothing could be more dangerous than 
the ground over which she galloped ; but she appeared quite 
fearle.ss, and seemed delighted at having an opportunity of vin- 
dicating the females of her tribe from the reproach of being like 
the ladies of cities.* 

The wives and daughters of the ciiiefs, who accompany their 
relations to cities and towns, have in some degree adopted the 
customs of citizens ; but neither such clianges of manners in the 
ladies, nor the liabits acquired by. the men, are suffered to dis- 
solve their ties with followers, whose devoted attachment and 
readiness to adopt their cause, or to revenge their death, con- 
stitute their strength and safeguard, amidst all the hazards with 
which they are surrounded. 

The habits and sentiments of this class of people interested me 
exceedingly ; and my anxiety to observe as much as I could of 
their domestic arrangements, made me delighted on hearing that 
the Elciiec intended a visit to the house of his mehmamlar, 
Miiiiab ICiian Afshar, a man of high family, and who holds an 
office at court. 

The day before we arrived at his house I met him on the 
march, having a letter in his hand, with the contents of which 
he appeared highly offended. “ I liope you have no unpleasant 
* History of Persia, Tol. ii. .p. 115. 
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news,” I said. “ Nothing,” was his reply ; “ except that I am 
directed in this mandate from his majesty’s nuiiister, to be most 
careful in protecting the villages and grounds we liave to pass, 
and not take a blade of grass from them. The chief of the tribe 
to which these lands belong,” he added in a rage, “ has obtained 
this order. The scoundrel ! But this is another item to the 
account which I shall someday settle with compound interest.” 

“ You must know,” said MihrS.b Khan, seeing I did not quite 
comprehend him, “ this tribe and mine have a long-continued feud. 
Our lauds adjoin ; the government is too strong at present to admit 
of attacking eacli other openly like brave men ; so we endeavour, 
like .sneaking rascals, to do each other all the mischief we can 
by intrigues and plots at court. They are at present in great 
favour, and have recently obtained the transfer of a small tribe, 
whose tents you have just passed, and who were formerly our 
peasants.” “Who are these peasants?” I a.sked. “ Oh,” said 
the Turkish chief, “ they belong to one of the old Persian tribes, 
which it is the policy of the king to break, and so he parcels 
them amongst us Turks ; but that has nothing to do with his 
taking them from us, and giving them to our enemies.” 

During this conversation we had reached the summit of an 
eminence, from which Mihra.b Khan, his eyes glistening with 
joy, pointed out the ruins of a village. “ Look there,” said he, 
“ it i.s twenty-five years since I accompanied my uncle Hflshem 
Khan to an attack of that village ; we completely sacked and 
destroyed it. The rascals had no Shfihin-Shah (king of king.s) 
to protect them then. But there, is one consolation, these 
stupid times cannot last for ever ; and if I live long enough 
to give these vagabonds another sound drubbing, I shall die 
contented !” 

TJie morning after this conversation, we arrived at tlie fort of 
Hashem, * a name given to this castle, after the founder, the 
uncle of our melimandar. We were met by four nephews of 
the latter, several of his relations, a troop of his followers, and 
his little son Shfihverdee, who, though only eight years of age, 
paid his compliments to the Elchee in a most formal style, and 
managed with great address a large and spirited horse. 

Whenwe entered the fort, we found it completely dismantled, 
* Kella-e-Hashem Khan. 
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I and two of the bastions thrown down. I'liis was done, we were 

< informed, by tiie jealousy of the king, who disapproved of his 

•“ nobles having strongholds. 

i We had no sooner finished a very plentiful breakfast, than our 

; host retired to his inner apartment, and returned, leading in his 

f hand a stout, chubby, red-cheeked boy, between three and four 

years of age. Of this little fellow, he seemed very proud ; there 
could not be a finer child : he, also, was well trained, and made 
his obeisance to the Elchee, like a high bred young gentleman, 
and took his seat near his father. We however managed, though 
' not without some difficulty, to discompose his gravity, and soon 

discovered, that he was, as his father had described him, a proper 
f Young Pickle. 

In introducing me to his relations Mihr&,b Khan gave me a 
short history of his family. “ My father,” said he, “ had two 
brothers, one older and one younger than himself. Here (point- 
* ing to them) are four young men, the grandsons of my eldest 

uncle, who was head of the fiimily. Their eldest brother is with 
f the king, commanding a body of horse, all of the tribe of 

t Afshffi*, and this (turning to an elderly person) is my cousin, the 

i. son of my younger uncle. 

“ My family,” said tlie Khan, “ consists of six children, of 
whom you have seen two : they are all (except one) by the same 
motlier, my wife, tlie daughter of Fatteh Ali Khan Afsh§.r, a 
famous cliief, who, on the death of Nadir Shah (whom you know 
was of our tribe) aspired to the throne. My good father-in-law, 
however, lost his life in tlie attempt to become a king, and I 
married his orphan daughter, an excellent woman, hut wiio car- 
ries her head rather high, as no dou])t she has a right to do, from 
recollection of her father’s pretensions ! Look !” said he, speak- 
ing softly, for the apartment we were in was within hearing of 
¥ the interior ; “ look at that youngster at the other end of the 

room : he is my son. His mother w^as the daughter of a jeweller 
at Isfahan, an uncommonly pretty girl. He is a fine lad, but I 
tlare hardly notice him ; and he is, you will observe, not allowed 
to sit within ten yards of the grandsons of Fatteli Ali Khan 
Afslifir ! This is all very proper,” he added ; “ it is attention 
to the dam, as well as the sire, that keeps the breed good. 
Besides, tiis influence of females amongst us Eclyats is vciy 
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great, and if we did not treat them with respect, matters would 
not long' be right.” 

Mihr&,b Khan next gave me an account of the mode in wliich 
their family lauds were allotted, and how the disbursements of the 
respective branches of the family were made. ]\Iy father and 
his brothers lived together,” said he, “ and we do the same. Onr 
inheritance was equal, and each of the three branches is charged 
a day’s expenditure, successively. Entertainments and imposts 
are paid in equal sliares. Wcseek by intermarriages to strengthen 
those ties, which are our only defence against oppression and 
destruction. 

“ We are Turks,” he concluded, laughing, “ and consequently, 
you may suppose, hawe often violent quarrels, but the necessity 
of our condition soon reconciles us again ; and we are at present, 
and will I trust long continue, an united family !” 

I remarked in the followers of Mihrhb Khan, as I had clone 




in other tribes, an attachment to their chief approaching to 
a perfect devotion. If was a love and duty, of inheritance, ■ 

strengthened by the^eelings of twenty generations. Though the 
superior in geiiei;i?d repaid this feeling with regard and protec- ^ 

tion, I saw instances of its being considered as much a pro- 
perty as tiif^and, and the inanimate goods and chattels, which 
he whQ(*'feceived it had inherited from his father. 

^^-ntere are few countries which can boast of more examples of 
"devoted allegiance of chiefs to their sovereign, as well as of fol- 
lowers to their chiefs, than Persia : but this will not recommend 
them to many of iny readers. We live in a refined and artificial 
age, and, vain of our condition, we laugh to scorn feelings which 
were the pride of our ancestors, and which at this moment foi'in 
the only ties that preserve order over nine-tenths of the universe. 

Allegiance of any description is, according to some philoso- 
phers, a folly if not a crime, and quite beneath the dignity of 
human beings. Others admit that from being a cherished pre- 
judice, it may in some cases have a salutary action ; but those 
wlio view man as formed by his Creator, and who contemplate 
the origin of those motives by which he is actuated, will find 
tliat the feeling of dependence with which allegiance is associated, 
and which in the silence of reason often leads to a line of action 
beneficial to the community as well as the individual, is not the 
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less valuable from being grafted on liis weakness ; a part of his 
nature, b}' the by, requiring much more the care anil attention 
of pliilosophers than his strength, for that can take care of 
itself. 

Allegiance is the duty a child owes to its parent, for birth, 
nourishment, and protection. It is that which collected families 
owe to a chief of their tribe, who is their point of union, and 
consequently of their security ; and in its climax it is that which 
chiefs and tlieir folloAvers owe to a sovereign, their concentrated 
attachment to whom is the ground of their safety and their glory 
as a nation. This feeling gains strength by becoming hereditary. 
It is associated with the lame of individuals, of families, of tribes, 
and of empires ,* it is conservative, it is destructive ; but even in 
its most dreadful action it has in it an ennobling principle, for it 
is congenial with the most natural, as u'ell as the highest and 
noblest feelings of the human mind. 

The wandering tribes in Persia are not more remarkable for 
attachment to their chiefs than for the alfectiou relations bear to 
each other, and the strength of those ties by which every indi- 
vidual is bound to the community of winch he is a part. 

A Persian friend of mine related to me in illustration of this 
fact, an authentic and affecting anecdote of the conduct of an 
old man of one of those tribes during the reign of Kerreem Khan 
Zend. 

Tw'elve men had been robbed and murdered under the walls 
of Shiraz. The perpetrators of this atrocious act could not for 
a long period be discovered, but Kerreem Khan deeming this 
occurrence so deeply injurious to that impressiou of security and 
justice which it was the labour of his life to establish, commanded 
the officers of justice to persevere in their search till the offenders 
were det(.'cted, threaleiiing them, and others who had heard the 
cries of the murdered men with vengeance, unless they effected a 
discovery, which lie considered essential to his own reputation. 

After some moiitlis iiad elapsed, it was discovered by accident 
that a small branch of Kerreem Khan’s own tribe of Zend, at 
that time eneauqjed near Shiraz, were the , murderers. Their 
guilt v.’as clearly proved, and all who had been actually engaged 
m the murder v'ere seiitoncod to death. Powerful intercession 
was made that some at least should be pardoned, but the prince 
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had vowed that every man should suffer, and their being of his 
own favoured tribe made him, more inexorable. They had, he 
said, brought disgrace on him as their sovereign and as their 
chief, and could not be forgiven. 

When the prisoners- were brought before him to receive sen- 
tence, there was amongst them a youth of twenty years of age, 
whose a,ppea.ranee interested every spectator ; but their anxiety 
was increased to pain when they saw the father of this young 
man rush forwai’d, and demand, before they proceeded to the ex- 
ecution, to speak to the prince. Permission was granted, and he 
addressed him as follows : 

“ Kerreem Khan, you have sworn that tliese guilty men shall 
die, and it is just ; but I, who am not guilty, come here to demand 
a boon of my chief. My son is young, he has been deluded into 
crime ; his life is forfeited, but he has hardly tasted the sweets of 
life ; he is just betrothed in marriage ; I come to die in his sT^ad : 
be merciful ! let an old worn out old man perish, and spare a 
youth, who may long be useful to his tribe ; let him live to driuk 
of the waters, and till the ground of his ancestors!” 

Kerreem Khan is stated to have been greatly moved by the old 
man’s appeal: he could not pardon the offence, having sworn .on 
the Koran that all concerned should be put to death ; and with 
feelings very different from our ideas of justice, but congenial to 
those of the chief of a tribe, he granti-d the father’s prayer, and 
the old man went exnltingly to meet his fate. While ail around 
were filled with pity, his son, wild and distracted uith grief, was 
loud ill imploring the prince to reverse his decree, to inflict on 
him that death which he merited, and to save the moi’C valuahio 
life of hif- aged, devoted, and innocent parent. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Arm’al at Koom — Maliomedan Ladies — ^Their Eights and Piivileges after 
Marriage-— Divorces— Story of Hajee Sidah, the Ci'oss-Gramed. 

Wi3 went from Casban to Ivoom, a very ancient and once 
jiopnloiis city, but tlie greater part of it is now in ruins. Several 
of the Seflavean inonarchs, and many celebrated and pious per- 
sons are interred at tins place ; but notwithstanding the tombs of 
learned priests and great monarchs, with which it is honoured, 
its present fame and sanctity are chiefly derived from its contain- 
ing the mortal remains of Fatima the Immaculate,"" who was the 
sister of the Inuira Mehdee. 

The city of Koom was given sometime ago by the king as an 
estate to Ins mother, a pious liberal old lady, who expended 
considerable sums in restoring it to prosperity. She bestowed 
especial care in ornamenting the shrine of the female saint, the 
dome of wltich being gilt has a splendid appearance. This is a 
sanctuary even for nmrderers. 

Whatever ignorant Europeans may say of the exclusion of 
flunales frt>m the lilahomedan Paradise, the ladies who profess 
that religion iiave the consolation to know, that not only in tl-is 
instance, but that of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, and In 
n any others, they receive a homage which proves their title to 
ti>e adoration of man, as saints in heaven, as well as angels upon 
earth. 

I liave had frequent discussions with my Persian friends upon 
the general condition of the female sex in this country ; and can- 
not better illustrate tiie subject than by relating what passed f)n 
an occasion when I made a violent attack on their usages in this 
particular, and brought tliem into strong contrast with those of 
the civilized nations of Europe. 

I began by stating, that, by making slaves of one half of the 

* Fatima-ooLMeGootoali. 
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creation they made tyrants of the other. “ I am only surprised,’'’ 
1 said, “ how your females can bear the subjection and confine- 
ment to winch they are doomed. How our Christian ladies 
would scorn such restraints ! Their minds are cultivated as 
carefully as those of their fathers, brothers, or husbands, who 
trust for their good conduct to their sense of virtue and religion, 
rather than to strong- doors and high walls. We desire,” I 
added, “ tliat those who share our pleasures and our toils should 
be acquainted with the world in which they live, that we may 
possess not only an affectionate wife, but au intelligent friend. 

“ Yonr Mahomedan ladies, on the contrary, are shut up like 
wild animals : whilst moving from one inclosure to another they 
travel in a curtained carriage ; or, if walking, they are enveloped 
in robes which merely admit of their breatliing and seeing their 
way through small eye-windows. Besides, they are not allowed 
to have any communication but with their husbands, children, or 
slayes. What with flattering one, coaxing- anotlier, beating a 
third, and fighting a fourth, these ladies must have a fine time of 
it in this world ; and as to the next, though they are not denied 
Paradise, as -we Europeans often erroneously believe, they are 
only promised, as a reward for the most pious life, half those 
blessings which await the virtuous of the male part of the 
creation ! 

“ Your females,” I said, “are married while mere children, 
and the consequence is, they are old women at twenty-five. This 
furnishes you with an excuse for forming other connexions, and 
treating your first wives with neglect.” 

This attack was listened to with symptoms of impatience ; 
every one seemed anxious to answer, but precedence was given 
to Jaffier Ali Khan, and the ladies of his country could not have 
had a better advocate. 

“ Really, sir, you form a very erroneous judgment of the con- 
dition of our women. In this, as in many other inslances. where 
our religion or our customs are concerned, vulgar errors pass 
from one to another till they are believed by all. Many persoiis 
in England imagine that a pigeon was taught to pick peas from 
the ears of the Prophet, who tliought he might succeed by this 
device in persuading the ignorant that the pigeon was a celestial 
messenger. They also say that his tomb at Mecca is supported 
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husband is commonly selected from equality of condition and age. 
All this is settled by the parents, whose regard for their child- 
ren, it is supposed, will make them take every means to promote 
their happiness. It must be confessed, however, tliat worldly 
motives often lead to youth and age being united ; l)ut thi.'i, I 
am told, occurs even in England. You will say an English 
hither cannot force his daughter to marry, but he can no doubt 
use such means as may oblige her to marry a man for wliom she 
Ijas an aversion, or she may run away from lier parents with some 
person of whom they disappi’ove. 

“ So you see,” said Jaiher, “ this liberty of choice which your 
forwai’d, though inexperienced, young ladies exercise, has bad as 
Avell as good effects. Now our daughters never run au ay ; and 
as they have seldom ever seen their destined husbands, if they 
have no love for them, neither have they any dislike. The 
change from the condition of a girl under the strict subjection 
of her mother to that of a wife at tlie head of her own part of 
the household is so agreeable, that they are too happy to adopt it. 

“ You English take your ideas of the situation of fvmah-.' In 
Asia from what you hear and read of the harems of kings, 
rulers, and chiefs, who being alisolute over both the men and 
women of their territories, indulge in a plurality of wives and 
mistresses. These, undoubtedly, are immured within high walls, 
and are kept during life like slaves ; but you ought to recollect, 
that the great and powerful, who have such establishments, are 
not in the proportion of one to ten thousand of the population of 
the country. If a person of inferior rank many a woman of 
respectable connexions, she becomes mistress of his fbniily ; and 
should he have only one house, he cannot place another on an 
equality without a certainty of involving himself in endless 
trouble and vexation, if not disgrace. The dower usually 
settled upon such a lady, added to other privileges, and an 
unlimitefl authority over her children and servants, give her 
much importance ; and she is supported by her relations in the 
assertion of every right with which custom has i3ive.sted her. 

“ With regard to liberty, such a lady can not only go to 
the public bath, but she visits for one or two days, as she 
chooses, at the house of her father, brother, sister, or son. 8he 
not only goes to all these places unattended, but her husband’s 
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fonowivjg lier wtnild be deemed an nnpardonable intrusion. 
Then she lias visitors at, home ; friends, musicians, and dancers ; 
the husband cannot enter the lady’s part of tlie house without 
giving notice. I only wdsli,” said daffier Ali, laughing, ‘‘ you 
could see the bold blu.stei'ing gentleman of the merdaneh in tlie 
laflie.s’ apartment ; you would hardly believe him to be the same 
person. The moment Ids foot crosses the thresliold, every tiling 
rondnds him he is no longer lord and master; children, servants, 
and slave.s look alone to the lady. In short, her authority is 
paramount : when slie is in good humour, everything goes on 
well ; and when in liad, notliing goes right. It is very well for 
graridee.s, who. besides power and wealth, have separate liou.ses 
and estahlislimeiits, and are above all regard for law and usage, 
to have harems, and wives, and female .slaves ; but for others, 
though tliey may try the experiment, it can never answer and 
he .shook his head, apparently witli tliat sincere conviction which 
is the result of experience. 

Hajee Hoosein, who had brought our evening kellifins, and 
was listening to this defence of Mahoinedan ladies with great 
attention, exclaimed at this last sentence, “ Sadee says veiy 
truly, 

‘ Two dervises can sleep on one carpet, 

But. two kings cannot rest in one kingdom.’ ” 

« Yevy true, ITajee,” .said .Talfter Ali, “ nor can two mistresses 
be at jieace in one iiouso.” 

‘‘ Why, then,” said I, “did your Propliet permit polygamy, 
and sot so bad an example ? for while he limited his followers 
to four wives, he obtained a peculiar di.spensation to have nine 
himself, beside.s ‘Slaves of his right hand.’ 

Meorza Aga, ]\Ieer, who is a, holy Syed, and consequently of 
the Prophot’.s family, took t.lie word, as he is wont to do upon all 
occasions when he hears a name so sacred irrev^erently treated. 

“ The reasons of Maiiomed (on whom be the blessing of 
God),” said tlie Meerza, calmly, “are iu-scnitable ; but as far 
as Ids act.s can be jndgeilby eriing mortals, or considered other- 
wise flian as iiroceeding from Divine autliority, we may believe 
that in pormitting polygamy, he only followetl the custom of the 


I’liis phrase is applied to those slaves acquired in wars w'ith infidels. 
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Jews ; in Avhosc Prophet, Moses, you Christians, as well as we 
Musselmans, believe. The limitation to four legitimate Avives 
Avas intended as a check, no doubt, upon those habits of sensual 
indulgence, into AA'hich not only the affluent of the JeAvs, but 
the Pagait Arabs, had fallen; and it aa^us the enormity of tlieir 
vices Avliich led our Prophet to denounce such severe punishment 
now and hereafter upon those who continued to follow AA'icketl 
courses. 

“ There is no doubt,” said Aga Meer, “ that the custom to 
which you have alluded, of very early marriages, and the effects 
of climate and sedentary habits, bring on a premature old age in 
many of our females. But after all, the number wlio take 
advantage of the license to have a plurality of AviA^es is nut near 
so great as you imagine. Take a tliousaiid Persitujs and you 
will not find ten Avith more than tAvo wives, and not thirty Avjth 
more than one. Who can afford it ? The expense of a marriage, 
the maintenance of females, and, above all, the doAver Avhich is 
required, and which remaining at the lady’s sole disposal, is in- 
dependent of that inheritance to Avhich she and her chil(.lren 
are entitled from the remaisider of the husband’s property, are 
insuperable objections. 

“ You speak,” said he, addressing lumself to me, “ as if your 
pity wei’e limited to our ladies ; if you were more intimately ac- 
quainted Avith the condition of us hnsbamls, Ave should have some 
share of your sympathy. Ja.ffier Ali has already explained to 
you some of the rights and privileges of our ladies, Avhich are 
usually supported by a host of relations, but lie has not enu- 
merated one half. We may, it is true, escape from one wife liy 
marrying another ; but if Ave are not rich, such a proceeding in- 
volves the giving up most of our comforts in life. What I liaA e 
saitl apjdies to men of moderate means ; and as to tlie great nuis.s 
of the population who live by their labour, feAv can support Iavo 
Avives, If you have any doubts respecting the equality of con- 
dition of their partners, do but listen noAv and then near their 
houses, and you Avill hear a shrill and sha,rp voice rating the 
supposed lord and master in a manner avIucIi Avili instantly 
relieve your iniml from any anxiety you may noAv feel for the 
rights of the softer sex in Pej'sia.” 

This sally of the good Meer produced the more mirtli, from 
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its being unusal for liim to depart from his gravity. But 
resinning his serious air, he continued ; “ Malioinedan women 
hai'^e never real power until they have offspring. Mader, or 
the mother, is, from the prince to the peasant, the cliief object 
of affection and respect. On her not only domestic concerns, 
but the making of marriages usually depends. The care and in- 
dulgence she bestows upon her children is often in strong con- 
trast to tlie neglect and harshness of the father, which deepens . 
the impression of gratitude they entertain for her during life. 
Tltis sentiment is so general, that nothing causes such complete 
loss of character as w-ant of love and duty towards a mother. 

“Have you studied our law,” said Meerza Aga Meer to 
me, “ particularly that part of it which relates to property and 
inheritance ?” I confesssed I had not given the subject that 
attention it merited. “I thought so,” said the Meer, “ or you 
"would not have judged so lightly of the condition of our females. 

“ It is,” said the Meer, “ the possession of property, and the 
right of inheriting and using it, which gives respect and con- 
sequence to persons with others as well as themselves. Now you 
will find, both by the Koran, which is the fountain of our law, 
and by the commentaries, which are streams from that sacred 
source, that females have equal rights witli males to use 
property ; and their claim to inlieritance, though somewhat 
smaller, as i.s the case in other countries, is on a scale that 
shows the liglit in which they are lield by our laws and in- 
stitutions.” 

The Meerza supported his argument by more quotations from 
the book of Mahomed, from traditions, and commentaries by 
learned doctors, than I shall repeat. The sum of it, howei'er, 
was to this effect, that a woman who has property of her own, 
which includes her dower, has full command of it during her 
life. At her death the husband has half if there are no children, 
and a fourth if there are. The I'emainder is divided among tliem 
equally, females having the same share as males. 

Vvlien the husband dies, his wife or wives (legally married) 
inherit one fourth of his propei’ty, if there are no children; if 
tliere are, tlie wife or wives have only one eighth ; but this is 
always indepimdent of the dower or settlement made at tire 
period of marriage. 
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If a man leave an only daughter or grand-dangliter, she has 
the half of Ills estate ; if two or more, they have tvvo-thinis. 
If he leave a son and daughters, the son has the share of t^\o 
females, beside.s becoming, after the shares are allotted, the heir- 
general or residuary legatee. 

The daughters born in wedlock have their allotted shares of 
inheritance, but in no case can they become heirs to any |>ro“ 
perty beyond that amount, except to their inanmnitted slave. 
On the death of such a person they have a right to .share as a 
relation, and can inherit as heirs. “ The following text of the 
Koran is curious,” said the Meer, “ and merits to be quoited : 

‘ There is not among women any heiress except her who kindly 
freed the enslaved neck.’ ” 

“ All you have said,” I observed, “ is very well. I under- 
stand the rights of your legitimate wives and daughters; but 
what becomes of the numerous progeny of slaves and others of 
the Harem ?” 

“ What becomes of your illegitimate children in England ?” 
replied the Meer, with more asperity than was usual to him ; but 
my attack had roused him. “ If,” he continued, '* the book 
which was written by Meerza Aboo Talib, who travelled in your 
country, is at all true, a great proportion of your females and 
their oftspring are in a much more miserable and degraded .state 
than any in our country ! But perhaps,” said he, in a mihler 
tone, ‘‘ Aboo Talib has exaggerated, Avhich travellers' are in tlm 
habit of doing.” 

I made no answer, for I thought of the parable of the motf^ 
and the beam,” and turned the conversation from tlii.s part of 
the subject by asking whether a man or woman could not be- 
cpieath their property, “ I am no Moollah,” said Aga Meer, 

to give a precise ans^ver to such a question ; but I know this, 
they can bestow it (luring life, and I believe that thougii, 
according to tlie strict interpretation of the Koran, piou.s ur 
charitable bequests are alone legal, otliers are attended to by tiie 
judges when not very injurious or improper. I coneludi^ tiii.-.. is 
the ease, by my knowledge that wills are frequently made; but 
I am,” he repeated, “ no Moollah.” 

“ Hiat you arc not a Moollfih, I am very glad,” said -lal!i(;r 
Ali, “for I never can unoerstand these doctors of our law; lliey 
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iia,ve always so many reasons to state on both sides of every 
question, that they (|nite confuse me, aurl 1 really believe tiiat 
wise and learned as they are, they often confuse themselves,” 
*■ Tiiere is notldiig', I can assure you, .sir,” said Jaffier Ali to me 
that these 3Ioolirdis like better than advocating the cause of 
our Iudic“^, w!io, wliat with their aid, and that of other sup- 
porters, as well as tlieir own spirit, liave, 1 think, more than an 
equal share of power and authority.” 

“ But wliy,” said J, if they have this power, and such rights 
of property, are they cooped up, and never allowed to stir abroad 
witiumt veils? with such usag'es how can they attain that know- 
ledge of the world which is necessary to enable them to perform 
tlicir duties?” 

“ As to cooping’ up,” said Aga Meer, who here resumed the 
contest, “ Jaiiier Ali has already explained the indulgenee.s tiiey 
have, in going abroad, and seeing their friend.s at home ; and 
with respect to wearing veils, what you deem a puni.shment they 
consider a distinction, and look down with pity on tlie women of 
the Eelyat tribes and others, who do not follow this custom. 

“ I do not exactly know,” said he, “ what you mean by a 
knowledge of the world; nor do I distinctly understand the 
benefits you expect them to derive from such knowledge. “We,” 
he added, smiling, “ consider that loving and obeying their 
husband.s, giving proper attention to their children, and their 
domestic duties, are the best occupations for females.” 

“ That is,” 1 replied, “ your females are either the slaves of 
your pleasures, or drudges to perform the work of your house. 
This is their lot in the present world, and in the next, though 
you do nut exclude them from licaven, you only allow, even to 
the must virtuous, as I said before, half the joys which are 
destiue{l for a good man. They are in fact neither treated nor 
instructed in a manner that can elevate them to the rank which 
God meiuit them to hold, as the companions and friends of man ; 
and, in tlic condition in wliicdi your laws and irsages place them, 
they lU'Ytw can liavi; th.il res})ect for themselves, nor receive it 
from others, which is essenliul to form a civilized community.” 

“ B'.it,” .'^aid the Mcer, “we are not a civilized community, 
such as you alliuic to; some of our ladies, whose husbands or 
fathers are learned men, have considerable knowledge, and many 
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of tliese have received an excellent education." “ This," said I, 
“is a fact of which I am aware; my friend Jaflier Ali, who 
married the daugliter of a physician, informed me liow well the 
iniad of his consort had been cultivated by her wise and pious 
father, and 1 have seen a small volume of poems copied by her, 
w'hich he means to present to the Klchee ; but I consider her^ 
and some others with similar endowments, as exceptions to the 
general rule.” 

“ Very fortunately, "replied Aga Meer, “ they are exceptions : 
if tlie majority of our females were so well instructed, they would 
be far before their fathers and husbands, and that would never do. 
Changes must begin Avith the men or we shall have all in confusion. 

“ With respect to the dihcreuce of rewards and punishments 
between the male and female sex, it has been considered,” said 
the Meer, “ tliat as the latter have not the same opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, their responsibility should be less, and it 
is decreed that they shall only receive for any crime lialf the 
punishment that would be inflicted upon a man. The same prin- 
ciple, in reference to their good actions, has led to their being 
only deemed entitled to half the enjoyment that a man can attain 
in the next Avorld. But this is a point,” said the Meer, “ that 
I do not Avell comprehend. It has puzzled many of our wisest 
Moollahs, and volumes upon volumes of contradictoi’y opinions 
have been written by the expounders of the Koran, upon the 
duties, rewards, and punishments of women here and hereafter ; 
God alone knows who is right and who is wrong.” 

“ I know as little as you or the Moolliihs either,” said Jaffier 
Ali, “ of what will be the lot of our ladies in the next world, 
but I am positive they enjoy plenty of power in tliis. Ivcally, 
my good friend," said he, addressing me, “ if you could get a 
peep behind the curtain, you would find that from the palace of 
the king to the hut of the peasant, some personage, either in tjie 
shape of a wife or a motlier, secretly or openly rules the wliole 
household, the master not excepted. Some men, in the hope of 
preserving their authority, marry a Avoman of hnv connexions, 
or a slave, Avho cannot claim a doAver. Such Avives, being penny- 
less and unsupported by relations, Avill, they expect, continue 
mild and submissh'^e, and neither give themseh'es airs nor leu a e 
the house in a pet. These wary gentlemen, liOAvever, are ulien 
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disappoiiitod ; for if t])e partners tliey select are liandsome and 
beloved, tliey too become tyrants and tormentors.” 

That may be,” said Mahomed Hoosein Khan, who had 
hitherto listencfl to our discussion witli much more patience tlian 
I liad expected, “ but in such a case a man becomes a slave of 
his own passions, which is for better than selling himself, as 
many do, to be tlie slave of those of an arrogant woman, who, 
from superior birth or great woaltli, considers herself as the ruler 
of him she has condescended to espouse.” 

ITajee Iloosein, on hearing this remark, eagerly exclaimed, 
“ How exaclly that was tlm case with Sadee ! ‘ My termagant 
of a wife,’ (said that wise man), ‘with whom, after my release 
from the Christians at Tripoli,’^ I liad received a dower of a 
hundred dinars, one day addressed me in a reproachful tone, and 
asked, ‘ Are not you the contemptible wu’etcli whom my father 
ransomed from the slavery of the Franks at the co.st of ten dinars ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ I am the same wretch whom he delivered 
from the infidels for ten dinars, and enslaved to you for one 
hundred r ” 

“ Poor Siidee !” said Khan Sahib, wdth a half sigh that indi- 
cated fellow-feeling : “but,” added he, “there is a possibility 
of escape from such a comlition. I will tell you a story of an 
acquaintance of mine, wlio had the good fortune to terrify one 
of these high-liorn shrews into good behaviour, but his success, 
as yon will hear, was of no benefit to his friends. 

“ Sudik Beg was of good family, handsome in person, and pos- 
sessed of botli sense and courage ; l)ut he was poor, having no pro- 
perty hut his sword and his horse, with which he served as a 
gtaitleman retainer of a nabob. The latter, satisfied of the purity of 
Sadik’s descent, and entertaining a respect for his character, de- 
termined to make him the husband of his daughter Hooseinee, 
who, though beautiful, as her name implied, was remarkable for 
her haughty manner and ungovernable temper. 

“ Giving a hnshand of the <*.ondition of Sfidik Beg to a lady of 
Hooseiim'o’s rank was, accoj-diiig to usage in sucli unequal matches, 
like giving her a slave, and as she heard a good report of his personal 
quaiities, she ollert'd no objections h) the marriage, which was 

Trij.oii in Syria : tlsc Christians must have been some of the Cnisadca-s. 
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celebrated soon after it was proposed, and apartments were as- 
signed to 1,l)e liappy couple in the nabob’.? i^alace. 

“ Some of SMik Beg’s friends rejoiced in his good fortune; 
as they saw, in the connexion he had formed, a sure prospect of 
his advancement. Others mourned the fate of so fine and pro- 
mi.sing a young man, now condemned to bear through life all the 
humours of a proud and capricious woman ; but one of hi.s friends, 
a little man called Mei’dek, Avho was completely henpecked, was 
particularly rejoiced, and quite chuckled at tlie thought of seeing 
another in the same condition with himself. 

“ About a mouth after the nuptials Merdek met his friend, 
and Avith malicious pleasure wished him joy of las marriage. 
‘ Most sincerely do I congratulate you, SMik,’ said he, ‘ on 
this happy event !’ ‘ Thank you, my good fellow, I am very 

happy indeed, and rendered more so by the joy I perceive it 
gives my friends.’ ‘ Do you really mean to say you are happy?’ 
said Merdek, with a smile. ‘ I really am so,’ replied ySadik. 
‘ Nonsense,’ said his friend ; ‘ do we not all knoAv to what a ter- 
magant you are united ? and her temper and high rank combined 
must no doubt make her a sweet companion.’ Here he burst 
into a loud laugh, and the little man actually strutted with a 
feeling of superiority over the bridegroom. 

“ Sfidik, who knew his situation and feelings, was amused in- 
stead of being angry. ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘ I quite understand 
the grounds of your apprehension for my hap])iness. Before I 
was married I had heard the same reports as you have done of 
my beloved bride’s disposition ; but I am happy to say I have 
found it quite otherwise : she is a most docile and obedient wife.’ 
‘ But how has this miraculous change been Avrought?’ ■ ’WHiy,’ 
said Sadik, ‘ I believe I have some merit in effecting it, ])ut you 
shall hear. 

“ ‘ After the ceremonies of our nuptials Avere over, I AA'ent in 
my military dress, and Avith my sAVord by my side, to the apart- 
ment of Ilooseinee. She Avas sitting in a most dignified postur(i 
to receive me, and her looks were anything but inviting. As I 
entered the room a beautiful cat, evidently a great fiivouvite, 
came purring up to me. I deliberately drew my sword, siruc.k 
its head off, and taking that in one hand and the body in the 
other, threAV them out of the window. I then very unconcern- 
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edly tiiriu'd lo the lady, who appeared in some alarm : she, how- 
ever, iruuk^ no observations, but was in every way kind and 
submissive, and has continued so ever since.’ 

“ ‘ Thank you, my dear fellow',’ said little Merdek, wdtha sig- 
nificant shake of the liead — ‘ a wmrd to the wdse;’ and away he 
capered, obviously quite rejoiced. 

“ It was near eveiiing w'hen this conversation tf)ok place; soon 
after, when tlie dark cloak of nig'ht had enveloped the bright 
radiance of day. IMenlek entered the chaniher of his spouse, 
with .'something of a martial swagger, armed witii a scimitar. 
The unsuspecting cat came forward to W'elcome the husband of 
her mistress, but in an instant her bead was divided fjom her 
body by a blow' from the hand which had so often caressed her. 
!Merd(‘k having proceeded so far cotirageonsly, .stooped to take up 
the dissevered members of the cat, but before lie could effect this, 
a blow upon the side of the head from his incensed lady laid him 
sprawling on tlie floor. 

“ The tattle and .scandal of the day spreads from zenaueh to 
zenaneh witii surprising rapidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in 
a moment wdiose example it w'as that he imitated. ‘ Take tliat,’ 
said she, as she gave him another cuff, ‘ take that, you paltry 
w'reteh ; you should,’ she addetl, langliiug iiiiii to scorn, ‘ have 
killed the eat on tlie wedding day.’ ” 

We were all higldy entertained with Klian Haliib’s story, which 
closed the discussion upon the rights, privileges, and usages of 
Persian ladies ; but thongli T left the jiarty satisfied that these 
were greater than I imagined, I continued unclianged in my 
opinion that the civilization of Mahomedan countries must ever 
]>e retarded by tlie condition assigned lo the female sex by their 
ITophet, who, though he neither denies that they have souls, nor 
shuts the gates of Paradise against them, yet gives them only 
half the responsibility, half Ibe. pniiisliment, and half the onjoy- 
meuts assigned here and hereafter to the lords of the creation. 

kSoiuc days after oar di.scussion coneorning the rights of Ma- 
Iiomcdun ladies, 1 liad a long conversation with Aga Meer as to 
divorees. These, he told me, were very rare iu Persia, it being 
deemed a greater I'Ciuiilal fora man to put away bis wife than for 
a woman to be divorced. 

The usual gixHind of such a proceeding is a sudden fit of pas- 
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sion or jealousy. That is followed by repentance, and the lady 
is taken back. “ But hwe,” he added, “ the law has interposed 
to prevent the abuse of this indulgence by ■capricious husbands. 
If a man pronounces three divorces against a free u'oman, or 
two against a slave,* he can lawfully wed neither of them again 
unless they have been espoused by another, and tliis second hus- 
band dies, or shall divorce them.” 

When it happens that a husband wishes to recover his wife 
whom he had divorced in a passion, a convenient hnsband is 
sought ; but the law foi'hkLs a mockery being made of such mar- 
riages. They may be short in duration, but the parties must live 
during the period they are united as man and wife. 

The consequence of this law is, tliat none but those who add 
to caprice and passion, doting fondness for the lady, will ever 
seek a re-nnion that is attended with such indelicacy and shame. 
[Nevertheless, this proceeding sometimes takes jskee, and no 
doubt often gives rise to extraordinary incidents. These become 
the groundwork of many an amusing tale, in which the imagi- 
nation of the narrator has ample range for exaggeration witlunit 
exceeding’ the bounds of possibility. 

In all the stories I ever heard, grounded oi^ divorces, the lady 
is always young and beautiful, the husband old, ugly, rich, and 
passionate ; and the person chosen to be the medium of regaining 
the wife is, though apparently in si\ch distre.s3 that a few piastres 
will tempt him to act the part required, usually a lover in dis- 
guise, or one who becomes, like the Cymon of our great poet, 
animated by love of the object with whom he is united, to a 
degree that transforms the supposed clod into a perfect hero of 
romance, who rather than give up the fair lady, who prefers him, 
to her old mate, suffers every hardship, and braves every flanger 
in pursuance of her plans and intrigues to prevent tiKlr sejiara- 
tion. The framing of the plot is invariably given to llie female, 
and it is often such as to do honour to the genius of the se-x. 

In the Arabian Tales on this subject Haroon-oor'EusIiced, anti 

* The same principle which subjects slaves to only half pimislmieut i(>r 
crimes, renders them liable to less suffering from the caprice of the man who 
marries them. The husband should, strictly speaking, only have the pov/,‘r 
to pronounce one divorce and a half on a shive : but the fraction puijzled the 
doctors of tlio law, and they have agreed it should be two divorces. 
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his vixiur iJcrrnelieo, are empR^yed to aid the lovers in their night 
vandering’s in Ilagdad. In Persia Shah Abbas the Great, and 
his mhiister, act tlie part of the caliph and his vizier, and both 
parties are described as promoting by their advice, generosity, 
ami power, the happiness of tlic new married couple, and bringing 
to shame the old hunks of a husband and the coiTiipt ministers 
of justice, whom his wealtli had bribed to lend their endeavours 
to compel the lovers by all kinds of threats and punishments to 
consent to a separation. 

'Tiie stories on this subject are of infinite variety, nor v/ill a 
W'dl {)raetiscd story-teller give any tale twice in the same words, 
or with the same incidents. 

liloolirih Adeenah, the story-teller to his majesty, of whom I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter, told me, that he considered 
it as much as his head was worth to tell a tale twice without 
variations to the king of kings. 

“ Besides my own invention,” said he, “ I have a great book, 
containing anecdotes on all subjects, and an infinite quantity of 
amusing matter, wdiicli I select at pleasure, and adapt my story 
to the circumstances of the moment, and to the characters of 
those who form my audience.” 

There are no tales in Persia that undergo more clianges than 
those which relate to divorces. The different sects of hlahomedans 
hold ditferant doctrines on this head, and the story-teller must 
not ofiend any of Ins auditors. Besides, tliere is often a fear of 
personal allusions, which compels him to remove his characters 
from one eoinifry to a.notlier, to keep tfiem out of harm’s way ; 
as my Uncle To])y advi.sed Trim to do with his giants, in that 
best of ail gooil stories, The King of Bohemia aiid his seven 
Castles.” 

I liave hoard a celebrated stoiy of a merchant called Iliijeo 
Srdah Koj-KIioolk, tlie cross-grained, told in fonr or five difierent 
ways, and particularly that incident in his life relating to his 
liaviiig, iij one of those bursts of pa.ssion to which ho was liable, 
divorced, fisr the third time, a beautiful voung female of higli 
rank, whose parents this old, ugly, ill-humotired, wealthy man, 
laid bribed, l)y settling a large dowry upon her. 

According to tlic edition of this tale, wfiieh will seivo as a 
specimen of those grounded on divorces, the old liajee was at the 
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town of Is isliapoor in Khorassan, when in a violent fit of rage he 
pronounced the last divorce upon the ladj", whose naine was 
Maidee. 

She immediately left his house and went to her parents. They, 
though moved at first by the tears with which she implored them 
to assist her in resisting all propo.sals for a re-union with a hus- 
band whom she abhorred, soon gave way to the Mmrldly motives 
which induced them to desire her return to a person who was 
continually making them presents, and who was now more 
generous than ever, in the hope of inducing them to promote his 
interests with one of whom, notvvitlistanding his conduct, he was 
I distractedly fond. 

Maidee seeing no other opportunity of e.scape from the con- 
tinued importunities to which she was exposed, listened to the 
proposals made through the old nurse, of a youth of tlie name of 
; Omar, who, though poor, was of a respectable fiimily, and wfjose 

i sister was one of the wives of the governor of tlie town. . This 

r sister had seen Maidee at the public batli, and it was the account 

which she gave of her surprising beauty and great dower that 
determined Omar to try every means to make her his wife. 

The good nurse, who was attached to the family of Omar, 
painted his personal appearance and qualities to Maidee in sucli 
^ colours, that she was quite willing to allow him to be tlie in.strU’- 

i merit of her deliverance, The plot was soon settled ; Maidee, 

•! 'with afiected reluctance, consented to the propo.sals of llajee 

Salah for a re-union, provided the person chosen to be her 
husband for twenty-four hours was of respectable fanrily and 
good appearance. These conditions she insisted upon as indLs- 
pensable to her reputation. Besides she now also pretended 
■; that absence had revdved lier regard for the old llajee, and she 




‘ desired the merit of showing (by the sacrifice of a husband whom 

many might prefer to him) that her attachment was sincere. 

Tlie old mercliant, in i*aptures at the prospect of repossessing 
his favourite, agreed to all she proposed. An agent was imme- 
diately appointed to look out for a person of the description she 
desired, but whose circumstances were such as to make Min, 
consent to act the discreditable jjart of a convenient husband. 

Omar threw himself in the way of this agent, and contrived to 
utter in his hearing boastings of hi.s family, complaints of his 
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provided lie would consent to marry the beautiful Maidee one 
day, divorce lier the next, and instantly quit the country never 
to return. 

Omar pretended at first to be highly indignant at a proposal 
which he thought derogatory to his honour : but his scruples w'cre 
gradually removed, and he at length took the money and pledged 
that word and honour, which had hitherto been his ruin, that he 
would do everything which was required. 

'No time was lost in preparing the contract of marriage ; tlie 
nuptials were celebrated wdth all due ceremony, and tlie neu-- 
inarried couple remained alone in a house in a retired jairt of 
tiie town, which had been prepared for them. When Maidee 
was unveiled, her beauty far exceeded all that the imagination of 
Omar had dared to depict her. He was in raptures, and she was 
equally enchanted with him. They mutually vow ed that what- 
ever w’as the success of their plan, no power should over separate 
tiiem. 

The dawn of the following morning found ITajee Salah at the 
door, anxious to abridge the happiness of the lovers as much as 
tise law wmuld permit. lie had knocked several limes and 
called to the inmates without receiving any aaswer, when he uas 
nearly stunned by a blow on the head, and turning round, saw' a 
savage looking Turkuraan mounted on a large horse, armed with 
a long spear, with the shaft of which be had intiicted tke blow. 
“ Hold my horse,” said tlie fellow as ho dismounted, “ while I go 
into the house,” “ You have two liands, you old rascal,” said 
another savage, giving him a second blow, and making liirn hold 
the horse on which he rode. Before the poor Hajee could 
recover from his surprise, a party of twenty Turkumiais, with 
tlieir cliief, were around him. He showed an intention of 
escaping, but that only produced an order for his being put 
to death if he attempted to move from the spot. 

" Where is the darling boy? ” exclaimed the chief; I have 
forgiven him all: I long to clasp him in niy arms ! ” ]?e- 

nowned Kadir Beg,” said one of his follow'ers, wlio had just 
come out of the house, “you have more to forgive than you arc 
aware of; your son is married.” “Married!” exclaimed the 
old chief. “ Is the blood of the first race on the plains of 
Kipchak contaminated? Has he married the daughter of a 
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citizen of Kislnipoor ? ” “ said the man, “ she belongs to 

a fauiiJy of i.uik ; she is beautiful as the full moon, and has 
bofeides a ricii dower; having’ been divorced, in a fit of passion, 
by an ill-teinpercd wealthy old merchant, who was wholly un- 
worthy of iier, but who threatens to take this inestimable pearl 
from your highness’s son Omar Beg,” 

‘■IVlicre is the old villain,” said the chief, that dares 
to claim any one whom I protect?” and he struck his spear on 
the grojind in a rage that made Ilajee Salah tremble for his life ; 

but let me see and embrace my long- lost boy.” He Avent into 
the house, but soon returning, directed two of his finest led 
horses to be brought to the door, on one of AAdiich Omar was 
mounted, and on the other his bride; and away they rode at 
full speed. 

Three men Avcrc left behind ; twm remained in the bouse ; and 
tlie third guarded Hajee Sfdah, wdio stood trembling and liolding 
the two horses, inwardly cursing himself and his agent for 
selecting a wild Turkuman as a convenient bridegroom to 
a beautiful Persian lady. 

After a delay of some hours the Turkumans followed their 
companions. The house at Avhich this scene occurred had been 
so cautiously selected by Hajee Salah to avoid observation, that 
nobody obserA'ed wliat Avas passing. The moment he Avas 
relieved he ran to the palace of the governor, calling aloud for 
justice. The govertior had gone a limiting, and Avas not ex- 
pected till night. Yv hen he returned he was so fatigued that he 
eould not be seen till next day. Then so many proofs were i-e- 
quired, and so many delays took place, that the Hajee began to 
suspect the ruler of the city Avas in league Avith the Turkum::n 
chief. But Avhen he afterwards learnt that the Avliole AA'as acon- 
triiunce, that Omar’s sister Avas tlie Avii'e of the governor, and 
that tlie pr.ients of jiaidee had been reconciled to the niarriago, 
all hojie of redress vaiiisiicd, and he immediately left Kishiipoor, 
amid tiie iaiigliter of high and low, for all seemed equally 
delighted at Avliat had happened to Hajee Stllah, the er<>.s.s- 
grained. His name has even' since been reecu'ded in story, as an 
e?;amp!e of the. fate whieli UAvaits age and ill temper Avhen tlu-y 
aspire to possess youth a,iKl beauty, Avithout knoAving how to aji- 
prcciate and guard such blessings, av hen they have obtalnctl them. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Departure from Koom — Pool-e-Dellak — Derya-e-Kebcer — Valley of tbc 
Shadow of Death— -Story of a Gliool — Remarks on Persian Poetry. 

From the city of Koom we proceeded to Sooltaneah, whore tlie 
king' was encamped ; but I cannot allow ray reader to arrive at 
that jtlace before he has accompanied me to Teheran with the 
first mission, and lieard the account of its reception, and a 
description of Fettih Ali Shah and his court, ])efore these 
became familiar with envoys and travellers from Calcutta, 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg’!!. 

Our first stage towards Teheran was to a place called 
Pool-e-Delliik, or the Bai'ber’s Bridge ; which, according to the 
tale of those who lived at the village in the vicinity, was built by 
the barber of Shah Abbas the Great, to save others from a 
danger which he himself narrowly escaped, of being drowned 
when crossing this river. 

This munificent barber, we were informed, was very wealthy, 
as many of his profession are in Persia. Their skill in shaving 
tlie heads and trimming the beards of kings and nobles, tliough 
highly prized, is subordinate to that which they display as 
attemlants at the warm bath. It is on their si!perior address in 
rubbing', i)iuching’, joint-cracking, and cleansing the human 
frame at the hummums tiiat their fame is established. The 
luxury of the bath in Persia is enjoyed by all, from the highest 
to the lowest. These baths are always good, and ofien splendid 
building’s. They are sought by the lower classes as cssentiEil to 
health in persons who seldom wear, and when they do, scldomer 
change their under garments. The higher ranks indulge in them 
to still greater excess, and in their progress through the viirious 
apartments of graduated heat, from the outer saloon to the liouz 
or fountain of the inner bath, they are waited upon by difi'ereiit 
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doiiKiritic.s. who, besides aiding to undress and dress them, serve 
them witli every species of refreshment. Among these attendants 
the man of most consequence is the dellak or barber. For he 
who has the honour to bathe and shave a king must not only be 
perfect in ids art, but also a man altogether trustworthy ; and con- 
fa ieuce amongst eastern rulers is usually followed by favour, and 
witli favour comes fortune. This accounts for barbers building 
bridgus in Persia ! 

I was one day speaking to my friend Meerza Aga of tlie mu- 
nificence of the barber of the great Abbas, in a manner which 
implied doubt of the fact. He observed he knew not whether 
the barbers of the Seffavean monarchs built bridges, but “ I do 
know,” he said, “ that the Khasterfish (literally personal shaver) 
of our present sovereign has, in the abundance of his wealth, 
built a palace for himself close to the royal bath at Teheran. 
Then,” said the good Meerza, “ he is entitled to riches, for he is 
a man of pre-eminent excellence in his art. and has had for a long 
period under his special care the magiuficent beard of his 
majesty, wliicli is at this moment, and has been for years, the 
pride of Persia.” 

“ ^7ell,” I replied, “ if your personal shaver has built such a 
mansion, I will no longer doubt the wealth of the barber of 
Shah Abbas, for that monarch, though he wore no beard, had, we 
are told by travellei’s, and obsefve from paintings, a noble pair of 
mustachoe.s, of which he is said to have been very proud ; and 
the trimmer of which no doubt was, as he deserved to be, a great 
favourite.” 

This conversation led to a long dissertation on nuistachoes and 
beards, upon which subject my travels to countries that my 
I'ersimi friends had never seen enabled me to give them much 
useful information. 

I told them many stories about the Sikhs, a nation dwelling 
behveou the territories of Cabooland India, who, devoting their 
beards :ijjd whiskers to the goddess of destruction, are alwaj'.s 
pjrumpt to destroy any one who meddles with them ; and who, 
fi'om a comijiued feeling of religion and honour, look iqion the 
preservation of life itself as slight in comparison with the pre- 
servation of a hair of their beard.s. 

I next informed them liow beards, whiskers, ami niuslachoes 
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were once honoured in Eui'Ope. 1 told them an anecdote of the 
great Joliu De Castro, a former governor of Goa, the capital of 
the Portuguese possessions in India. He being in want of acou- 
sidej-able loan from the citizens of Goa for a militai-y expedition, 
was at a loss for an adequate security.* His first intention was 
to pledge the bones of his gallant son Don Fernando, wlio had 
recently fallen in battle ; but finding, on opening the grave, that 
the carcass was putrid, he offered, as next dear to his personal 
honour, a lock of his cherished mustachoes. This security wa.s 
accepted, but immediately returned with moi’e than the amount 
required ; young and old vying with each other who should show- 
most respect to so valuable a pledge. 

The Persians of my audience twisted their mustachoes with a 
combined feeling of pleasure and pride on liearing this testiinony 
to the value of that ornament of the visage ; and Ivhan Sahib, 
who was one of the party, said to me with a smile, “ You gentle- 
men with the mission wear mustachoes in compliance with tlie 
prejudices of the Persians ; but is it true that many officers of 
your cavalry now wear them, and that they are again likely to 
become popular in England?” I said, perhaps they might; 
adding, I had no doubt that would be the case, if there appeared 
the slightest chance of their ever turning to account in the money- 
market, like those of John de Castro. » 

But I must quit this curious and interesting subject to proceed 
with my narration. At Pool-e-Dellak the Elchee received letters 
from the prime minister Hajee Ibrahim, congratulating liim 
upon his near approach to the capital. “ My house,” the Hajee 
wrote, “ is assigned for your residence ; and I am to be Inmonred 
by having you as my guest as long as you remain at the abode 
of sovereignty.” 

The minister also addi’essed letters to the mehmandar and to 
the secretaries of the Elchee, to inquire the exact time of ln>; 
intended entry into Teheran, and to learn the hours at which ho 
took his meals, the dishes of which he was fondest, and every 
other minute particular that could enable him to perforni the 
task he had undertaken to his own satisfaction and that of the 

* These facts are mentioned in the Inti-oduction to Mickle’s translation of 
the Lusiad. 
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to hurt those who pronounce his name in sincerity of faith. But, 
what is that ?” said he, spurring his horse, and Tipsetting the top 
of tlie kullean which he had in his hand, while he repeated aloud 
the name of Mahomet, which now resounded through the line. 
I was myself not a little startled at seeing a camel, which is one 
of tlie shapes the ghools take, but found, on recovering fr<jm my 
momentary alarm, that it was one of our own, which, tiying to 
pass a little to the right of our path, had fallen over a precipice 
with its load. 

When the Hajee rejoined me, he was far from being convinced 
that the camel which had fallen was the same ho had at first seen. 
“ It was probable,” he said, “ that a giiool, by the .shape he 
assumed, had enticed our animal to follow liim, and tlie latter 
would certainly have been lost but for my pre.sence of mind and 
timely exclamations. These creatures,” he added, are the very 
lowest of the supernatural world, and, beside.s being timid, are 
extremely stupid, and consequently often imposed upon by artful 
men. I will recount you,” he said, “ a story that is well authen- 
ticated, to prove that what I say is just.” I told him I was all 
attention, and he commenced liLs tale. 

“ You know,” said he, “ that the native.s of Isfahan, though 
not brave, are the most crafty and acute people upon earth, and 
often supply the want of courage by their address. An inhabitant 
of that city was once compelled to travel alone at night through 
this dreadful valley. He was a man of ready wit, and fond of 
adventures, and, though no lion, had great confidence in his 
cunning, which had brought him througli a huiidred scrapes and 
perils that would have embarrassed or de,stroyed your simple man 
of valour. 

“ This man, udiose name was Ameen Beg, had heard miuiy 
stories of the ghools of the ‘ Valley of the Angel of Death,’ and 
thought it likely he might meet one. He prepared accordingly, 
by putting an egg and a lump of salt in his pocket. He liad not 
gone far amidst the rocks we have just passed, v'heu he heard a 
v(uce crying ‘ Holloa, Ameen Beg Isfahunee ! yon are going tlie 
wrong road, you will lose yourself; come tills way; I am your 
friend Kerreem Beg; I know your father, old Iverliela Beg, and 
the street in which you were born.’ Ameen knew well the })uwer 
the ghools had of assuming the shape of any person they choose ; 
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and lie also kneiv their skill as g-cnealogists, and theii’ knowledge 
of towns as well as families ; he had therefore little doubt this 
was one of those creatures alluring him to destruction. lie, 
however, determined to encounter him, and trust to his art for 
his escape. 

‘ Stop, my friend, till I come near you,’ was his reply. When 
Anuieii came close to the Ghool, he said, “ You are not my friend 
Kerreom, you are a lying demon, but you are ju.st the being I 
desired to meet. I have tried my strength against all the men 
and all the beasts which exist in the natural world, and I can 
find nothing that is a match for me. I came therefore to this 
valley in the hope of encountering a ghool, that I might prove 
my prowess upon him.’ 

“ The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in tliis manner, 
looked keenly at him, and said, ‘ Son of Adam, you do not appear 
so strong.’ ‘ Appearances are deceitful,’ replied Ameen, ^ but I 
will give you a proof of my strength. There,’ said he, picking 
up a stone from a rivulet, ‘ this contains a fluid ; try if you can so 
squeeze it, that it will flow out.’ The Ghool took the stone, but 
after a short attempt returned it, saying ‘ the thing is impossible.’ 

‘ Quite easy,’ said the IsfahS,nee, taking the stone and placing it 
in the liand in wliich he had before put the egg : ‘ Look there !’ 
and the astoni.shed Ghool, -while he heard what he took for the 
breaking of the stone, saw the liquid run from between Ameen’s 
fingers, and this apparently without any effort. 

“ Ameen, aidctl by the darkness, placed the stone upon the 
ground while he picked up another of a darker hue. ‘ This,’ 
said he, ‘ I can see coiituins salt, as you will find if you can 
crumble it between your fingers but the Ghool looking at it 
confesseil he had neither knowledge to discover its qualities, nor 
.strengtii to break it. ‘ Give it me,’ said his companion iiU" 
]»atientiy, and having put it into the same hand with the piece 
of salt, iie instantly gave the latter all crushed to the Ghool, 
wlio s(>eiiig it reduced to pow'der, tasted it, and remained in 
■stirpid astunislimeut at the skill and strength of this wonderful 
man. Yeither was lie without alarm lest his strength should be 
exerted again.st liimself, and he saw no .safety in resorting to the 
shape of a. boast, for Ameen had warned Mm, that if he com- 
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lueiicod any sucli unfair dealing, he would instantly slay liim ; 
for ghools, though long-lived j are not immortal. 

Under such circumstances he thought his best plan was to 
conciliate the friendship of his new companion, till he found an 
opportunity of destroying him. • 

‘‘ ‘ Most wonderful man,’ he said, ‘ will you honour my 
abode with your presence ; it is quite at hand : there you 
will find every refreshment; and after a comfortable 'night’s 
rest you can resume your journey.’ 

‘‘ ‘ I have no objection, friend Ghool, to accept your oiler ; 
but mark me, I am, in the first place, very passionate, and must 
not be provoked by any expressions which are in the least dis- 
/•espectful ; and in the second, I am full of penetration, and can 
see through your designs as clearly as I saw into that hard stone 
in which I discovered salt ; so take care you entertain none tliat 
are wicked, or you shall suffer.’ 

“ Tile Ghool declared that the ear of his guest should be 
pained by no expression to which it did not befit his dignity to 
listen ; and he swore by the head of his liege lord, tlie Angel of 
Death, that he w'ould faithfully respect the rights of hospitality 
and friendship. 

“Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool through a 
number of crooked paths, rugged cliffs, and deep ravintis, till 
they came to a large cave, which was dimly lighted, ‘ Plere,’ 
said the Ghool, ‘ I dwell, and here my friend will find all he can 
w'ant for refreshment and repose.’ So saying, he led him to 
various apartments, in which w^ere hoarded every species of 
grain, and all kinds of merchandise, plundered from tra^''ellers 
^v]^o had been deluded to this den, and of whose fate Ameen was 
too well informed by the bones over which he now and then 
stumbled, and by the putrid smell produced by some half con- 
sumed carcasses. 

This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,’ said the 
Ghool, taking up a large bag of rice ; ‘ a man of your prowess 
must have a tolerable appetite.’ ‘ True,’ said Ameen, ‘ but I 
eat a sheep and as much rice as you have there liefore I pro- 
ceeded on my journey. I am, consequently, not hungry, !)iit 
will take a little lest I offend your hospitality.’ ‘ I must boil it 
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for you,’ said the demon ; you do not eat grain and meat raw, as 
we do. Here is a kettle/ said he, taking up one lying amongst 
the plundered property. ‘ I will go and get wood for a fire, 
wiiile you fetch water with that,’ pointing to a bag made of the 
hides of six oxen. 

“ Aineen waited till lie saw his host leave the cave for the 
wood, and then \v'ith great difficulty he dragged the cuomious 
bag to the bank of a dark stream which issued from the rocks at 
the otlier end of tlie cavern, and after being visible for a few 
yards disappeared under ground. 

“ How shall I, thought Ameen, prevent my weakness being 
discovered ; this bag I could hardly manage when empty, wlien 
full it would require twenty strong men to cany it ; what shall 
I do ? I shall certainly be eaten up by this cannibal G-hool, 
Avho is now only kept in order by the impression of my great 
strength. After some minutes’ reflection, tlie Isfaluinee thought 
of a scheme, and began digging a small channel from the stream, 
towards the place where his supper was preparing. 

“‘What are you doing ?’ vociferated the Ghool, as he ad- 
vanced towards him ; ‘ I sent you for water to boil a little rice 
and you have been an hour about it. Cannot you fill the bag 
and bring it away ?’ ‘ Certainly I can,’ said Ameen. ‘ If I 

were content, after all your kindness, to show my gratitude 
merely by feats of brute strength, I could lift your stream if you 
had a bag large enough to hold it ; but here,’ said he, pointing 
to the channel he had begun, ‘ here is the commencement of a 
work in wliicli the mind of a man is employed to lessen the 
labour of his body. , This canal, small as it may appear, will 
carry a stream to the other end of tlie cave, in which I will 
construct a dam that you can open and shut at pleasure, and 
thereby save yourself infinite trouble in fetching water. 
But pray let mfe alone till it is finished,’ and he began to dig. 
‘ Honseuse,’ said the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it ; ‘I 
will carry the Avater myself, and I advise you to leave off your 
canal, as you call it, and follow me, that you may eat your 
supjjer and go to sleep ; you may finish this fine wmrk if you 
like it. to-morrow morning.’ 

“ Ameen congratulated himself on this escape, and was not 
.slow in taking the advice of his host. After having eat heartily 
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nf the supper that was prepared, he went to repose on a bed made 
of the richest coverlets and pillows, which were taken from one 
of the store-rooms of plundered goods. The Ghobl, whose 
bed vvas also in the cave, had no sooner laid down than lie fell 
into a sound sleep. The anxiety of Ameen’s mind prevented him 
from following his example : he rose gently, and hav ing stulfod 
a long pillow into the middle of this bed, to make it appear as if 
he were still there, he retired to a concealed place in the cavern to 
watch the proceedings of the Ghool. The latter awoke a short 
time before daylight, and rising, went, without making any 
noise, towards Ameen’s bed, where not observing the least stir, 
he was satisfied that his guest was in a deep sleep, so he took up 
one of his walking sticks, which was in size like the trunk of a 
tree, and struck a terrible blow at what he supposed to be 
Ameen’s head. He smiled not to hear a groan, tliinking he had 
deprived him of life ; but to make sure of his work, he repeated 
the blow seven times. He tlien returned to rest, but had hardly 
settled himself to sleep, when Amec."., '..lo had crept into the 
bed, raised his head above the clothes and exclaimed, ‘ Friend 
Ghool, what insect could it be that has disturbed me by its 
tapping? I counted the flap of its little wings seven times on 
the coverlet. These vei-min are very annoying, for though 
they cannot hurt a man, they disturb his rest !” 

“The Ghool’s dismay on hearing Ameen speak at all was 
great, but that was increased to perfect fright when he heard 
him describe seven blows, any one of which would have felled an 
elephant, as seven flaps of an insect’s wing. There wus no 
safety, he thought, near so wonderful a man, and he soon after- 
wui’ds arose and fled from the cave, leaving the Isfahanee its sole 
master. 

“ When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no loss to con- 
jecture the cause, and immediately began to survey tlie treasures 
with which he wus surrounded, and to contrive means for re- 
moving them to his home, 

“ After examining the contents of the cave, and arming liim- 
self with a matchlock, which had belonged to some victim of the 
Ghool, he proceeded to survey the road. He had, however only 
gone a short distance when he saw the Ghool returning with a 
large club in his hand, and accompanied by a fox. Ameen’s 
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knowledge of tlie cunning animal instantly led him to suspect 
that it htul undeceived ld.s enemy, but his presence of mind did 
not forsake him. ‘ Take that,’ said he to the fox, aiming a ball 
at him from his matciilock, and shooting him through the head ; 
‘take that for your not performing my orders. That brute,’ 
said he, ‘ promised to bring me seven ghools, that I might chain 
them, and carry them to Isfahan, and here he has only brought 
you, who are already my slave.’ So saying, he advanced to- 
wards the Ghool ; but the latter had already taken to flight, and 
by the aid of his club bounded so rapidly over rocks and preci- 
pices, that he was soon out of sight. 

“ Ameen having Avell marked the path from the cavern to the 
road, went to the nearest town and hired camels and mules to 
remove the property he had acquired. After making restitution 
to all who remained alive to prove their goods, he became, from 
what was unclaimed, a man of wealth, all of which was owing 
to that wit and art which ever overcome brute strength and 
courage.” 

I was pleased with this tale, first as it bore so near a resem- 
blance to some parts of my earliest favourite. Jack the Giant 
Killer ; and next as the last incident of the fox bringing back 
the Ghool was an exact copy of the story of the Goat and the 
Lion in tlie celebrated Hindu work, the Panclia Tanti’a. 

The goat, according to tlie Hindu tale, took shelter during a 
storm in the den of a lion ; when he saw no chance of escape, he 
terrified the king of tlie beasts by boasting of a celestial origin, 
and telling him he had been condemned before he could return 
to Heaven to eat ten elephants, ten tigers, and ten lions. He 
had, he .«aid, eaten every kind of animal but the lion ; and .saying 
this, he niarclied up to the astonished monster, who fled by a 
back way from his den. The lion in his flight met a fox, and 
described to him the appearance of tlie goat (an animal he had 
never seen before), his horns, his .strange beard, and above all, 
his boa.stiiig language. The fox laughed, and told his majesty 
liow he had been tricked. They went back togetlier, and met 
tiie goat at the entrance of the den. The latter at once saw his 
danger, but his wits did not fousake him. “ What conduct is 
this, you scoundrel said he to the fox : “■ I commanded you to 
get ten lions, and here you have only brought me one so 
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saying, lie advanced boldly, and the lion, again frightened by las 
words and actions, fled in terror, allowing the goat to retarn 
quietly to his home. 

I narrated this story to my Persian friend, saying, “ 'Tliis 
proves to me what I have long conjectui*ed, that tlie greater jiart 
of your tale.s are taken literally from the nindus,’’ Is it not 
as likely they have been stolen from us?” was his reply. ‘‘ Ho,” 
said I ; ‘‘ for their works in which these tales are UTittiui are 
mueli older than any you have.” “ That may be,” said he, “ but 
they are not older than Keiomertli, Houslicng, or Jeinsheed. 
These were the glorious days of Persia, and no doulit it was in 
their lime the wily Hindus stole our stork’s ; and if our con- 
quering swords have since made us ma.sters of India, and we 
have plundered a few tales along with other articies, why we 
have only recovered our oum.” 

Klian Sahib, who had been riding along with us, smoking his 
kelli§.n, but who bad not as yet spoken a word, now, v/ith much 
gravity, took up the conversation. I have listened,” .said lie, 
“ with great attention to Ilajce Ilooseiii’s most woi^derful tale of 
the Ghool, and,” addressing me, “ to your .supplemejit about a 
goat, a fox, and a lion. I shall stove what I have heard in my 
memory for the ])enefit of my excellent grandmother, whom it 
is my duty to amuse. 'Kiese tales shall also be given word 
for Vv'ord to my little children, who will no doubt be as much 
delighted as I have been, to bear how a stnpid monster was out- 
witted by a lying rogue, and bow au impudent goat frightened a 
valiant lion.” 

“ The dispute,” said Khan Sahib, “ regarding the inven- 
tion of such sublime productions, no doubt ijjvolve.? matter 
deeply associated with the fame of the renowned en»pircs of 
India and Persia; and, in the present dearth of that article, 
1 do think tljoy are right in claiming all. they can for their 
ance.stors.” , 

I quite xmdorstand, my good friend,” said I, the coutemid 
you bestow upon tlie nursery talcs with v/hieb the Ilajexj and 1 
have been entertaining each other; but, believe me, Ik.’ wlio 
desires to be well acquainted with a people will not reject their 
popular stories or local superstitions. Depend upon it, tliat man 
is too far advanced into an . artificial state of society who is a 
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stranger to the eftects wljieh tales and stories like tliese have 
upon the feelings of a nation ; and Ms opinions of its character 
are never likely to Ito; more erroneous than when, in the pride of 
reLisnn, he despises sncIi means of forming his judgment.” 

“ VvVil, well,” said Ivlian Sahib, ‘‘ there may be some truth in 
what, yoLi say ; aiul 1 am the more inclined to believe it, as all 
the learning and philosophy which my good father endeavoured 
to instil into me never w'holly eradicated my early predilection 
for such stories. I wish not to dispute the claim of our Indian 
neighbours to Iho merit of inventing those maxims of wisdom, 
w'hich have been delivered to posterity through the mouths of 
eats, moukoys, goats, pari'ots, foxes, jackalls, and lions. But,” 
added he, “ as far as the reputation of the creative genius of 
Persia is coucoriied, I shall remain content with the wonders of 
the Shah-nliineh, told as they are in the language of the im- 
mortal Firdousoe.” 

Though I could not give up my fondness for fables, I was 
quite ready to concur vvith my friend in his admiration of Fir- 
dousee, and nothing more was necessary to make him dilate upon 
this favourite work. His memory is extraordinary ; and w’hile I 
listened with pleasure to his recitation of several of the most 
ancient, and at tlie same time most beautiful passages of Persian 
poetry, I was instructed by his critical remarks, for he combines, 
with a knowledge of the European taste for simplicity, a love 
for Asiatic splendour of diction ; and is particularly versed in 
those allusions in which their poeti’y abounds. He recited to me, 
from the SImh-numch, the greater part of the episode of the com- 
bats between Soostem and liis unknown son Soohrab. 

This episode, in the first lines of which the poet tells his 
reader, “ It is a tale fidl of the waters of the eye,”’" is perhaps 
one of the groat-t-st cuijrts of I'lrdousee’s genius ; and he rises 
even above liimself iii tia; relation of the death of Soohra]> and 
the insanity of his distvai'teil mother'. 

The eilect produced on tin* unhappy princess by the account 
of her son’s death is iustiuitancous. She sets fire to her palace, 
do, siring, when he who c{)nstiluted her sole object in life was 
gone, ti) pinisli amid that splendour, wdiicb she salued on his 

“ Yekec dastaii poor ab-e'cliesbem.'*’ 
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account alone. Torn from the flames by her attendants, slie 
comtnandecl them to bring the body of her son, In's hoisc, his 
arms, and his clothes. 

“ She kissed the horse’s foi*ehead, she bathed its hoofs vritli her 
tears ; she clothed herself in the blood-stained gannenrs of her 
son, she drew his bow, she wielded his lance, his sword, ainl his 
mace ; and these fond and frantic actions were continued tiil 
nature was ovei'powered, and the distracted mother departed to 
join her beloved Soohrab.’’ 

No translation in verse can convey to the mere English reader 
any just impression of the whole poem of the Shrdi-nainoh. The 
idiom in which it is w'ritten, and the allusions and meta})hors 
with which it abounds, are too foreign to our lang-uage and taste 
to admit of success in such an undertaking- ; but a prose transla- 
tion of this great woi'k is a desideratum, and sele(,‘t passages might 
bear a poetical form. He, however, who attempts such a task, 
will not be successful unless possessed of a genius that raises him 
above the meclianical eftbrt of a versifier. If evei- such a trans- 
lator devote himself to tlie beauties of this poem, he will find 
much to gratify himself and others. 

I have before given a specimen of Firdousee's power in de- 
scribing a battle ; but though this is a species of composition in 
which the Persians consider him to excel, I have been moi-c 
pleased with him when he strikes a softer and more harmonious 
note. His tales of love are often delightful, and nothing can 
exceed some of his descriptions of scenery. 

I had long entertained this opinion, but was confirmed in it by 
a passage which Khan Sahib recited to me, alier concluding tlie 
story of Soohriib. It rvas an account of the events winch tijok 
place wlien Siyavesh was nominated by Afrasian t(i go\'orn the 
empire of Cheen. The young prince, anxious to enjoy witii his 
beautiful bride Feeringheesh every luxury v/hich this woi’ld 
could afford, sent persons in every directiiuj over his iixtaiisive 
territories, to select the most agreeable and salubrious spot, that 
he might there fix bis residence. The clioice fell upon the <'iiy 
of Eung, wliich is represented to be a perfect terrestrial paradise. 
One line in the description of this favoured spot struck me as an 
instance of the power of a poet to .seize the finest shades of dis- 
tinction that belong to language, and to convey by .such terms 
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the most correct idea to the mind. Speaking of the climate of 
Kung, Firdousee says, 

“ Its warmth was not heat, and its coolness was not cold.” * 

I expressed to Khan Sahib my admiration of this line, adding 
my regret that a poet who could write with such simplicity and 
beauty should indulge so often in forced metaphor, and hyper- 
bolical phrases 

‘‘ Wliy,” said my little friend, “ I really think your cptarrelling 
with Firdousee, because he wrote according to the taste of tlie 
nation to wliieli he belonged, is something like finding fault with 
the Persians because they do not wear cocked hats and tigh.t 
pantaloons, instead of lamb’s wool caps and loose trowsers. They 
delight, and ever have done, in those conceits and images which 
offend you.” “But yet,” said I, “ SSdee is a great favourite, 
and he is almost always simple and clear in his style.” 

“ Siidee,” said Khan Sahib, “ has, as you state, a great reputa- 
tion in Persia, but it is rather as a wise man and a moralist, than 
a poet. lie seeks by fiction to adom, not encumber truth ; and 
tlie admiration of his reader is invariably given to the sentiment 
more than to the language in Avhich it is clothed. 

As a proof,” continued my friend, “ that this i.s just, let us 
take two stanzas. In the first of these Sadee thus describes 
himself : 

‘ Tlic isiiows of age rest upon my head. 

Yet my di.sposition still make.s me young.’ f 


In these lines, marked as they are by simplicity and beauty, 
the thought, not the e.xpression, is what we mo.st admire. In the 
second, when addressing .sovereigns, he says, 

' Be merciful, and learn to conquer without an army 
Seize upon the heurts of mankind, and be acknowledged the world’s cou- 
qvieror.’j 

The boldness and sublimity of the lesson conveyed thin 
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couplet predominates over the poetry, and this is the case 
throughout the works of SMee, Plow different are the sweet and 
musical strains of Pfafiz! whose Avhole fame rests upon the crea- 
tive fancy of his imagination, and the easy flow of ins numbers. 
PTe deliglitsus by the very scorn Avith which he rejects all sobriety 
of thought, and all continuity of subject. As a poet he is one 
of the first favourites of his countrymen, Avhose enthusiastic ad- 
miration is given to passages in his Avorks that your taste Avonli] 
condemn ; for in.stance, aaIicii referring to the fiction Avhich 
relates that the tulip first spiniiig up in the soil which Avas iuois- 
tened Avith the blood of Ferlnld, the celebrated lover of Sheereen, 
he says, 

‘ Perhaps the tulip feared the evils of destiny, 

Thence, Avhile it lives, it bears the wine-goblet on its stalk.’ * 

“No conceit can be more fanciful, and you Avill perhaps add, 
more extravagant ; Imt this stanza is most particularly admired 
by the Persians, much more so than a succeeding one in the 
same ode, Avhere the poet, Avith a simplicity and feeling that will 
delight you, gives the reason for not having left his native place. 

‘ They Avill not alloAv me to proceed \ipou my travels, 

Those gentle gales of Moselhiy, 

That limpid sWeam of Rookuabad.’ f 

“ H^fiz,” said Khan Sahib, “ has the singular good fortune of 
being alike praised by saints and sinners. His odes are sung by 
the young and the joyous, who, by taking them in the literal 
.sense, find nothing but an excitement to pass the .spring of life 
in the enjoyment of the Avorld’s luxuries ; Avhile the contempla- 
tive sage, considering this poet as a religious enthu.siast, attaches 
a mystical meaning to every line, and repeats his odes as he 
would an orison. At the time of his death,” continued my 
friend, “there Avere many who deemed his Avorks sinful and 
impious. These Av^ent so far as to arrest the procession of hi.s 
funeral. The dispute rose high, and the parties Aveve likely to 
come to blows, Avhen it Avas agreed that a fal, or lot, .should be 
taken from his book. If that Avere favourable to religion, hi.s 
* Meger kill laleh be-dknist bee-weta-e-duher 
Kill tS. be-zM 00 be-ishood jam-e-mei z’ ketbie-mhOd. 
t Ne meedihend ijiizet me-ra be-seir-oo-Sefer 
lieseem-e-bfid-e-moosellsL Ave ab-e-Rookuabiid. 
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friends were to proceed ; but if calculated to j)romotc vice, tlie 3 >- 
promised not to carry his body to the sacred ground appropriated 
for its reception. 

“ The volume of odes was produced, and it was opened by a 
person whose eyes were bound, seven pages were counted back. 
When the heaven-directed finger pointed to one of his inspired 
stanzas, 

‘ Withdraw not your steps from the obsequies of Hatfiz ; 

Though immersed in sin he will rise into paradise.’ 

“ The admirers of the poet shouted with delight, and those 
who had doubted joined in carrying his remains to a shrine near 
Shiraz, where, from that day to this, his tomb is visited by pil- 
grims of all classes and ages.” 

I found my friend Khan Sahib, however partial from his 
habits to a literal interpretation of many passages, dwelt upon 
others that he deemed mystical wdth all the rapture of a Soofee. 
I asked him if he considered Hifiz equal in this description of 
poetry to the celebrated author of the Mesnevee, who is usually 
called the Moolia.h of Room ?f “ Certainly not,” was his reply ; 
“there is a depth and sublimity in the Mesnevee, which is 
equalled by no poet of this class. But I %vill repeat, in answer 
to your question, the observation of a famous Persian critic. 

“ A friend asked him how it happened that the two most cele- 
brated Persian Soofee poets should dilfer so much in their 
description of love ? Hafiz, in the commencement of his 5vork, 
observes : 

‘ Love at first sight appeared easy, bat afterwards full of difficulties.’ $ 
The author of the Mesnevee, in exact opposition, says, 

‘ Love at first resembles a bloody murderer, 

That be may alarm all who are without his pale.’§ 


Kedem dereegb medar ez jinaza-e-Hafiz. 

Kih ger-chib gherek-e-goonab est meereyed be-bibisbt. 
-j- Turkey. 

t Kill ishk asim nemood awel welee. ooMd mooshkil-bS, 
§ Isbk avvel cboo ser-kbooiiee booved, 

Ta be-tersend her kib beerooiiee booved. 
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Poor Hafiz,’ said the critic, shaking his head, ‘did not 
find out till the last, what the wiser Moollah saw at a 
glance.’ ” 

I was proceeding to make some further observations, when the 
sound of music and the appearance of the neighbouring villagers 
with their chiefs announced that we w^ere near our encampment, 
and both Khan Sahib and myself were obliged to take our places 
in the order of march, which was always formed when v/e met 
such parties. 
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Distant view of Tehej-aii — Demavend— Ehe — Entrance into the Capital — 
Hajee Ibrahim— ZSll Khan — Terms of Courtesy. 


The first distant view we had of Teheran, the modern capital of 
Persia, was very imposing. It is situated near the foot of Elboorz, 
a mountain of the great range which stretches from Europe to 
the utmost limits of Asia. This range would appear high, were 
it not for Demavend, whose lofty peak, rising above the clouds, 
and covered with eternal snow, gives a diminutive appearance to 
every thing in its vicinity. 

We had seen Demavend at the distance of one Imndred miles 
from its base, but it increased in magnificence as we advanced ; 
and those amongst us -wlm delighted in the pages of Firdonsee 
now planned an early visit to this remar-kable mountain, whose 
summit that poet describes as “ far from the abode of man, and 
near to Heaven.” A Persian of our party, called hleerz^ Ibrahim, 
who had been at Demavend, increased our curiosity by a detail 
of the wontlers we sliould see when we visited that place. 
“Amongst others,” said he, “is the cave that was once the 
habitation of the Deev-e~Sefieed, who %vas slain by Roostera ; 
and if fortunate,” he added, “yon may catch a glimpse of the 
Deev’s daughter, wdioso dwelling is on the point of an inaccessi- 
ble rock, at the edge of which she now and then appears ; and 
is reported, notwithstanding her age, w'hich cannot be less than 
two thousand four hundred years, to be as active wntli her distalF, 
and looking as well as ever. 

“ Higher up the mountain,” continued our informant, “ amid 
rocks and snow, whicli forbid all mortal approach, dwells Zobak, 
the most wicked of kings, surrounded by a court of magicians 
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and soi'cerers ; this at least is the belief of the worshippers of 
fire. But it has been considered as unworthy of credit by the 
Mahomedari historians of Persia, who, however, do not treat so 
lightly the record which asserts, that in ancient times, when 
Menoo-cheher made peace with Afrhsihb,* one of the articles 
of the treaty was, that Persia was to have all the country in a 
north-east direction, over which an arrow could be shot from 
Demavend. A hero, called Arish, ascended to the top of the 
mountain, and such was his miraculous prowess that he sent an 
arrow to the banks of the Oxus, a distance of between five and 
six hundred miles. Monarchs in these days,” said Meerza 
Ibrahim, “ we are assured were very particular in performing 
their treaties, and the country was faithfully ceded.” 

“ I have read all the discussions upon this subject,” said 
Meerza Aga Meer, who liere joined in the conversation. “ One 
Persian historian, who relates this fact, admits that it is incom- 
prehensible, but at the same time adds, that he deems it his duty 
to give it as received from former writers, who state, that the 
arrow which was discliarged at sunrise did not fall till noon. 

‘‘ Another author of high reputation informs us, that the 
‘Festival of the Arrow, ’f on the 13th of October,! which is 
still kept by the followers of Zoroaster, is in commemoration of 
this event. 

‘‘The arrow about w'hicli so much has been said and ^v^it^en,” 
added Aga Meer, “is admitted by almost all to liave been of 
gold. Some philosophers, however, have conjectured that it 
contained quicksilver and other substances, which, when heated 
by the sun, added to its projectile force ; and we are informed, 
that the great '’Boo-AIi-seenA§ did not consider this feat beyond 
the compass of human ingenuity.” 

I concluded this discussion about the wonderful arrow by ob- 
serving, that some sceptical commentators on this passage of 
ancient history had given their opinion, that the story of the 
golden arrow, flying from Demavend to the Oxus, was nothing 

* The Sovereign of Tartary. 

t Teer-gah. 

t The tnoatli of October, in tlie ancient Persian Calendar, is called Toev 
or the Arrow. 

■ § Avicenna. : ■ 
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more than a bold metaplior, to express that the Persians con- 
quered that extent of country by their skill in archery ; “ But 
the opinions of such writers,” 1 said, “ are rejected by all who 
pj-efer plain facts to far-fetched metaphors.” 

At a sliort distance from our camp we observed several mounds 
of earth and ruined walls, which we were told was all that re- 
mained of the once famous Ragas of Tobit — the Rliages of the 
Greeks, and the Rhe of the Persians. 

While all who had imagination and a love of antiquity dwelt 
with delight on the prospect of ascending Demavend, and visiting 
the ruins of Rhe, the men of business looked only to Teheran, 
whicii appeared to me to offer little to the view which was either 
grand or pleasing. One palace alone attmeted any portion of 
my admiration. It stood near the base of the mountain Elboorz, 
on a commanding site, and was every -way suited for a royal 
residence. 

We were called from our plans and prospects to prepare for 
the entry of the Mission into the capital ; but the ceremonies of 
the proce.ssion were not yet fully arranged. Letters and notes 
passed every minute; .secretaries and confidential messengers 
went to and fro without intermission. These communications 
and messages chiefly related to the forms of our reception. The 
period of entering Teheran had been long fixed by the Elcliee, 
who had consulted an eminent astrologer at Isfahan upon this 
subject. The wise man, after casting his nativity, and compar- 
ing what he found written in the book of his destiny with the 
object of his Mission, which he had been told was the establish- 
ment of friendly intercourse with Persia, declared, by a paper 
given under his hand, for which he was no doubt well feeki, 

That, provided the Elchee entered the gate of Telieran at forty- 
five minutes past two o’clock, p.m. on the 13th of November, 
1800, succe.ss would attend his negotiation, and he would accom- 
plish all his wishes,” 

Meerza Aga Meer, who, like the most enlightened of his 
countrymen, believed firmly in the occult science of astrology, 
had the best chronometer in our party intinisted to his care. It 
was given him lieeause hi.s situation enabled him to ride in the 
procession .sufficiently near the Elchee to prompt, him when to 
go a little faster or .slower, in order that the giite of tlie capital 
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might be entered at the exact moment, a point to which the 
astrologer had attached the greatest importance. 

The party who came out some miles to welcome the Elchee 
consisted of several noblemen, the chief of whom was ISiou E6z 
Khan ICajir, the Lord of Requests and Commander of the King’s 
Guard. 

About six hundred horse, principally royal guards, accom- 
panied this chief. We prepared for their reception by sounding 
the trumpets and beating the drums of our cavalry and infantry, 
and putting all the suite, European and native, in rogulai' 
array. 

When the parties were within tw'enty yards of each other they 
halted, and Nou Edz Khan prepared to dismount. The Elehcc 
did the same. The latter poised himself a moment in the stirrup, 
lest his foot should be on the ground before that of the Persian 
nobleman, which would have marked inferiority. But the soldier- 
like movements of Nou Rbz Khan showed at once he was a 
manly fellow, and no stickler about ceremonies. He not only 
dismounted with expedition, but hastened, before the Elchee had 
time to quit his horse, to come forward and welcome the guest 
of his sovereign. 

We had all dismounted at the instant the Elchee did, and 
after mutual introduction the whole party were again on their 
march, the Elchee and Nou Roz Khan riding exactly parallel, 
and their attendants a little in the rear, nearer or more remote, 
according to their respective ranks. 

On the plain which we passed, before coming to the capital, 
some of the guards of the king displayed their skill in horseman- 
ship. They threw the Jerreed* at each other with excellent 
aim ; and it was often only avoided by extraordinary activity, 
the horseman sometimes to all appearance throwing himself 
from his horse, while the jerreed whizzed over him. 

Anotlier exercise, called the Doghela-B^zee, is performed by 
the rider holding a stick little more than a yard long in his hand, 
one end of which he throws with great force on the gi’ound, on 
the near side of the horse when at full gallop ; the direction given 
by this stroke causes it to rebound over the horse’s head, and 
the rider catches it while yet whirling round in the air. 

A wooden javelin. 
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But of all these exhibitions, that which pleased me most was 
the skill they di.splayed as marksmen. When at fall speed, the 
rider tiu’ow.s a lemon over his head, and tivisting his body com- 
pletely round to the left, fires at it from the oft-flank of the 
horse,'* almost always with good aim, and often hitting it. This 
appeared to me, as combining the different motions of tlie horse, 
the rider, and tlie lemon, quite wonderful, but, like other surpris- 
ing feats, it is tlie result of constant practice ; for the child in 
Persia commences this exercise at six or seven years of age, and 
it is never abandoned, while there is strength left to sit upon a 
horse and to pull a trigger. 

The crowds of people we now' saw announced that w'e were in 
the suburbs of Teheran. I heard Aga Meer whisper the Elchee, 
“ You have yet ten minutes, — a little slower.” “ Quicker 1’^ was 
afterwards pronounced in an under tone. Again I heard 

Slower ! ” then “ Now ! ” and tlie charger of the Elchee put 
his foot over the threshold of the gate of Teheran. “ A1 
hamd-ool-illfili ! Thanks be to God ! ” said the Meer, with a 
delighted countenance ; “ it Avas the very moment, — hoAV for- 
tunate ! ” This joy, and the expression of it, told all to Nou 
Puz Khan, who evidently deemed the proceeding as a matter of 
course ; and when he heard the name of the astrologer w'ho 'W'as 
consulted at Isfahan, he seemed to think, after such a happy 
moment of arrival, there could be no doubt of the fulfilment of 
his predictions. This sentiment was general among the Persians 
in our suite. Some of them might have doubted tbe sincerity 
of the Elchee’s belief in the occult sciences, but even these were 

The modern Persian horseman has changed the how of his ancestors for 
a matchlock, hut the mode of using his arms is the same. The Parthians 
are described, in their successful contests witli the disciplined legions of 
Rome, as carrying on tiieir attacks, not against the army but the supplies by 
which it Avas supported. 

“The mode in Avhich the Parthian warrior took his unerring aim, Avhile 
his horse Avas carrying liiin from his enemy,” says tlie author of the History 
of Persia, “ may he viewed as a personification of the system of Avarfare by 
Avhieh his nation, during this era of its history, maintained its indejiondence. 
The system was suited to the soil, to tbe man, and to the fleet and robust 
animal on Avhich he Aviis mounted; and its success was so certain, that the 
bravest veterans of Rome murmured Avhen their leaders talked of a Parth.ian 
war.” — History of Persia, vol. i. p. 8S. 
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pletised at the consideration given to what he deemed their pre- 
judices. 

One day after the treaties were concluded, I heard the prime 
minister say, with a smile, to the Elchee, “You see, with all 
your European knowledge, of 'what consequence it is to attend 
to a Persian astrologer, who instructs you to fight us with our 
own weapons, the stars and planets.” 

On entering Teheran, we were conducted through the streets 
to the house of the prime minister, Hajee Ibrahim. Here Nou 
E6z Khan left us ; but we were welcomed at the gate of the 
dwelling by several of the friends and principal members of the 
minister’s family, and we had hardly seated ourselves, when the 
Hajee was announced as coming to visit his guests. 

My curiosity to see this extraordinary man was very great. 
“ There rau.st,” I thought, “ be something wonderful in the ap- 
pearance as -well as in the mind of that human being, who, by 
the mere force of his character, has raised himself from the rank 
of an humble magistrate in the city of Shiraz, to be a ‘ puller- 
down and setter-up of kings who, without any pretensions to 
military talent, and without learning sufficient to write a note or 
read three lines, has overcome heroes, has established sovereigns 
on the throne of Persia, and by hi.s firmness and wisdom has 
given a peace and tranquillity to his native land beyond what it 
has known for a century.” 

The Persians are a handsome race of men, and fond of deco- 
rating their persons. I expected therefore to see Hajee Ibrahim 
enter elegantly dressed, with a dignified if not an elastic step, with 
a commanding figure, a clear animated countenance, with fea- 
tures expressive of his superior character : and, above all, with 
two piercing eyes, distinguished perhaps by that restless wander- 
ing from object to object, which indicates the care and anxiety 
of a man wiio held power and life by so precarious a tenure as a 
prime minister of Persia. 

We all arose as he was announced, and the Elchee went for- 
ward to meet him. Judge of my surprise when I saw, instead 
of the magnificent personage of ray imagination, a lieavy-looking 
man, dressed in very plain clothes, enter the room, and proceed 
towards his seat, with a rolling of the body that almost ap- 
proached to a waddle. His features were rather coarse, and hLs 
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eyes, though clear, had nothing of the piercing or searching 
qualities I had anticipated. As to his manners, they did not 
appear to have changed with his condition, but to be still those of 
a respectable citizen of Shiraz. I was, I must confess, quite 
disappointed ; but before the half hour expired, which he passed 
in conversation with the Elchee, ray mind had undergone another 
change, for there was in all he said a good sense, a sincerity, and 
a strength, that quite convinced me of the justice of the fame he 
had acquired. 

The Hajee’s brother, Abd-ool-Eaheem Khan, came the day 
after our arrival to pay his respects to the EJehee. An attempt 
was made by the steward of the minister’s household to obtain 
more deference for this person than he was from his rank entitled 
to. “ The Hajee,” said the politic major-domo, “ always gives 
the seat of honour to Abd-ool-Eaheem Khan, who is his elder 
brother ! ” “ He is right in so doing,” said the Elcliee ; “ but 
this gentleman is not my elder brother.” The reply indicated 
a knowledge of the relations on which precedence was to be 
given or refused, which terminated the discussion. In came 
Abd-ool-Eaheem Klian, a very fat and dull man, whose merit 
appeared limited to that of being brother to a prime minister. 
He took his seat very contentedly ; staid half an hour ; spoke 
half a sentence — and retired. 

The first night I passed at Hajee Ilirahim’s, I was disturbed 
by a continued mumbling and confused noise in the next apart- 
ment, wliich, upon inquiiy, I found proceeded from the extreme 
piety of its inmate, Zal Khan of Khislit. 

This remarkable man had established a great name in his 
native mountains, betwixt Abushcher and Shiraz ; and he was 
long distinguished as one of the bravest and most attached 
followers of the Zend family. When the death of Lootf Ali Khan 
terminated its power, he, along with the other governors of pro- 
vinces and districts in Ears, submitted to Aga Mahomed Khan. 
That cautious and cruel monarch, dreading the ability, and doubt- 
ful of the allegiance of this chief, ordered his eyes to be put out : 
an appeal for the recall of the sentence being treated with 
disdain, Zal Khan loaded the tyrant with curses, “ Cut out his 
tongue,” was the second order. This mandate was imperfectly 
executed ; and the loss of lialf this member deprived him of 
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speech. Bein^ afterwards persuaded that its being out close to 
the root would enable him to speak so as to be understood, he 
submitted to the operation, and the effect has been, that his voice, 
though indistinct and thick, is yet intelligible to persons accus- 
tomed to converse with him. This I experienced from daily 
intercourse. He often spoke to me of his sufferings, and of the 
humanity of the present king, who had restored him to his situa- 
tion as head of his tribe, and governor of Khisht. 

I am not an anatomist, and cannot therefore give a reason why 
a man, who could’ not articulate with half a tongue, should 
speak when he had none at all ; but the facts are as stated, and 
I ha,d them from the very best authority, old Zal Khan himself. 

Some points of no small consequence underwent discussion tlie 
day after we reached Teheran. The Persian language is very 
copious, and has many terms which, though signifying in sub- 
stance the same, have a shade of difierence in the application, which 
enables those versed in such matters to use them so as to denote 
the rank and respective relations of the parties who hold inter- 
course with each other. For instance, the word friendship may 
be expressed by three or four terms, which imply superiority, 
equality, or inferiority. The speaker may, by the manner in 
which he introduces the expression ‘‘I have a regard for you^’ 
— “ I esteem your friendship”— ‘‘ My duty always attends you” 
— or, “ IMy service is at your command,” mark the respect or 
relation in which he holds him whom he addresses. These are 
in Persia, as with us, expressions of courtesy ; but in that country 
the subject meets much more attention than we give it, and 
especially in all communications with a foreign envoy. 

Both the Elchee and his host, Jlajee Ibrahim, miglit have 
smiled inwardly at the trilling nature of such forms, but the 
relation in which they stood towards each made it necessary to 
observe them ; and as the terms they used in conversation were 
likely to serve as a standard to others, it was judged necessary 
to have a congress of meerz&s or secretaries, skilled in such 
niceties, to settle this important point. 

Two very formal men were deputed by the minister ; and Aga 
Meer and Mahomed Hoosein, the Indian Moonshee, attended on 
the part of the Elchee. The negotiation was opened on the 
admitted basis of perfect equality of rank between the parties. 
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Notwithstanding' the apparent simplicity of the subject, mucii 
discussion ensued. My Indian friend gave me a full account of 
it. “ The minister’s ineerz&.s,” said he, “ endeavoured to esta- 
blish points which, though seemingly trivial, would liave given a 
shade of .superiority to their master which I would not admit : 
they rather alarmed Aga Meer, who, being a Persian, could not 
be expected to stand up against them, at the hazard of giving 
offence to those of his country who were in power : but wdiat did 
I care,” said Mahomed Hoosein, swelling with the part he hud 
acted at this conference, for their prime miuister.s? 1 know 
no superiors but my master and the English government. 

“ They told me,” he added, “that by giving now and then a 
term of respect to Hajee Ibrahim, more than he received, tlie 
Elchee wumld add to the consequence of that minister, and not 
diminish his own, as they Avere informed that people in England 
cared little about such matters. I told them, however, that the 
Elchee, in all he did or said, considered the impression.s he rvas 
to make in Persia, not in England, and that he rvould abandon 
no claims to respect, even in matters of the slightest word or 
form, which tended in any manner to affect his representative 
character Avith the nation to which he was sent. 

“ Seeing,” .said the good Moonshee,* “ that notldng Avas to be 
gained from me, they came at last to an amicable arrangement.” 
The Avord friendsliip. Avhich imnlies perfect equality, may be 
used in common conversation; but occasionally the terms, “my 
duty Avaits upon you,” or, “ my service is at your command,” 
are to be introduced, Avith this expre!5s provision, that whenever 
one party in the exces.s of his politene.ss uses them, the other is to 
take the earliest opportunity of doing the same. This rule is 
also to be particularly observed in the important phrases of 
“ you represented,” “ you said,” or, “ you commanded.” “ You 
.said,” is settled as the term of equality ; but “you commanded,” 
it is agreed, may be frequently interchanged, as tending to show 
the great respect the parties entertain for each other. 


This excellent man is living on a smad estate in his native country, the 
northern Circars, granted for his services in Persia and other quarters. He 
aeeonipaiiied his old master, the Elchee, in the campaign in India of 1817-18 ; 
and in coiisi<lerafion of this further service to the public, his estate has been 
settled upon his chiidreu. 
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Possessed of this information, I watched the first interview of 
those for whom this arrangement was made with no little interest. 
I noticed that the Elchee replied immediately to the first con- 
cession made by Hajee Ibrahim by a similar expression : but 
when he himself made one some time afterwards, Avhich did not 
meet with so prompt a return, I was amused to see him retreat 
upon his terms of equality. This had the desired effect. No 
more encroachments were made upon his dignity; and from his 
conduct on this occasion, and others of similar importance, he 
was no doubt considered by the Persians as a most accomplished 
diplomatist ! 

The termination of this battle of words at Teheran, added to 
that of forms at Shiraz, were happy preparations for the dis- 
cussions regarding the ceremonies of presentation to the king ; 
but these wiU be noticed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Terms of Reception at Court— Second Visit— Deliveiy of Presents — King’s 
Grant— Private Interviews — King’s Ancestors — Crown .Tewels — King’s 
love of a J oke— Mode of Passing kis Time — Hiirem — Royal Meals — Ilajee 
Ibrahim — His Character and Death. 

The Elchee’s reputation as a man conversant with forms, and 
much alive to their importance in all diplomatic proceedings, 
smoothed tlie way for the settlement he had to make regarding 
his reception at court. There were still, however, many minor 
points to be arranged which required much grave discussion. One 
presented itself on the very threshold of this negotiation, with 
which we were all highly amused. 

Many observations had been made on our dress at Shiraz, but 
no records existed at tlie provincial capital, which could autho- 
rise the minister of the prince to object to the Elchee’s being 
presented in his uniform. The outward appearance of our heads, 
the hair of which had been recently cropped, obtained us high 
compliments, at the expense of our friends the Russians. That 
nation had some years before invaded the territory of Persia, 
and its troops were then threatening another attack. The con- 
sequence was a very hostile feeling towards it amongst the 
courtiers and ministers of the king of kings. Ohiragh Ali 
Khan, when we were at Shiraz, dilated on onr habits as much 
more cleanly than our Christian brethren of the north. ‘‘ They 
delight in nothing,” said he, “ but strong liquor and hogs’ flesh ; 
and, would you believe it ?” addressing himself to the Elchee, 
tiiey are so fond of the vile animal on which they live, that 
they actually tie their hair in a form which resembles its tail.” 
The Elchee looked as if incredulous of this la.st usage, though it 
was, to my knowledge, not more than a twelvemonth since 
his own head had been shorn of the ornament held in such 
abomination. 
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Froiri what had passed, we thought that we were safe ou tJie 
point of dress ; but we were mistaken. Two days after our 
arrival at Isfahan, a meerza came on the part of Ilajee 
Ibrahim, to speak to the Elchee on this subject. After many 
apologies and explanations regarding the minute attention to 
ceremonies at the Persian court, he observed, that it even re- 
lated to dress ; and as the Elchee was to be presented to the 
king, it was expected he would put on garments suited to the 
occasion. The Elchee replied, he did .not know A^diat was 
meant, but that he could wear no dress excejit that of his 
country ; and being a soldier, he wore the uniform belonging to 
bis station in the army. The Meerza smiled, and said they were 
better informed upon such subjects than the Elchee imagined. 
He then produced a parcel ; and after opening a number of 
envelopes, he showed several small pictures of embassadors who 
bad visited Persia two centuries ago. On§, which was called 
the painting of the English representative, and believed to be 
Sir Anthony Shirley, was dressed in the full costume of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. “ This,” said the BleerzQ,, “ is the pattern 
which it is hoped you will adopt, as his majesty desires to follow 
in all points the usages of the Seffavean kings, since they well 
understood what was due to the dignity of the tlirorie of Persia.” 

The Elchee could not help smiling at tliis proposition ; but 
seeing the hleerza look grave, he begged pardon, and told him, 
that when he saw Ilajee Ibrahim he would satisfy him fully ou 
this subject. The minister came soon afterwards into the room, 
and was much entertained at the account of the changes which 
fashion had made in our dress, since the days of good Queen 
Bess. “ Well, well,” said he, in his short but forcible manner, 
“ our habits are so different from yours ou this point that the 
mistake is not surprising ; and though I do not altogether like a 
usage which makes children laugh at the garments of their 
grandfathers, every country has a right to its own customs, and 
to these its representatives should adhere. I must,” he said in a 
whisper, “ plague you a little on such points, for I have a bad 
name, from not being a stickler for forms ; and I shall trusl 
he added, “ to your good nature to allow me to establish my 
character.” 

The marching with fixed bayonets, drawn swords, and trumpets 
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sDunding'j to the great gate of the palace, the spot where he was 
to dismount — the manner in which he was to approach the king, 
and the place where he was to sit, were all settled to tlie satis- 
faction of the Elchee. An objection wms at first made to the 
suite being seated, but numerous books as well as pictures were 
produced, to prove the usage of the Sefiavean monarchs on this 
head, and the point was conceded. 

Tliere was much and serious discussion as to the rank of the 
person to be appointed to meet the Elchee at the entj-ance room, 
where, according to etiquette, he must remain till his majesty 
was announced as ready to receive him. 

Suliman Khan Kajir, first cousin and son-in-law of the king, 
and who had at one period aspired to the throne, was the person 
fixed upon to act this joart of the drama. Ko compliment could 
be greater to the embassy than its being assigned to him ; but 
there was one drawback — it was urged, that the said SulimS,n 
Khan was of too high rank to rise from his seat to receive any 
man upon earth, except the king, or a prince of the blood-royal ; 
he was besides Lord of the Court,* an office which g-ave him the 
place of majesty itself udieii the king was absent. Notwith- 
standing tliese pretensions, it was agreed that he should make a 
slight movement, or a half rise, when the. Elchee entered the 
room, and that the latter should seat himself on the carpet on a 
footing of equality. 

Everything being arranged, we proceeded towards the 
“ Tiireshold of the World’s Glory,” on the morning of the 
sixteenth of November, in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
di’ed ! We were all dressed in our best attire. A crowd had 
assembled near the house of Hajee Ibrahim, and the sheets were 
filled with gazers at the strangers. 

Tlie infantry part of the escort, wdth their drum and fifes, and 
all tlie Hindustannee public servants in scarlet and gold, pre- 
ceded the Elchee, wdio rode a beautiful Arabian horse richly 
caparisoned, but entirely in the English style; he was followed 
by tlie gentlemen of his suite and his escort of cavalry 

When Ave came within half a mile of the jsalace all was 
silence and order: it was the state of Asia with the discipline 
of Europe. We passed through rows of men and horses; and 
* PeevSn-Beg. 
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even the latter appeared as if afraid to shake their heads. Many 
persons wliom we saw iu the first square of the citadel, before we 
entered tlie palace, were richly dre.ssed, and some of the horses 
were decked out with bridles, saddles, and trappings of great 
value ; but it was not until we passed the last gate of the palace, 
and came into the garden in front of the king’s hall of audience, 
a highly ornamented and spacious building, tliat we could form 
any idea of the splendour of the Persian court. 

A canal flowed in the centre of a garden, which supplied a 
number of fountains , to the right and left of wdiich were broad 
paved walks, and beyond these were rows of trees. Between the 
trees and the high wall encircling the palace files of matchlock- 
men were drawn up ; and within the avenues, from the gate to 
the hall of audience, all the princes, nobles, courtiers, and 
oflicors of state, were marshalled in separate lines, according to 
their rank, from the lowest officer of the king’s guard, who 
occupied the place nearest the entrance, to the heir apparent, 
Abbas Meerza, who stood on the right of his brothers, and 
within a few paces of the throne. 

There was not one person in all this array who had not a 
gold-hilted sword, a Cashmere shawl round his cap, and another 
round his waist. Many of the princes and nobles were magni- 
ficently dressed, but all was forgotten as soon as the eye rested 
upon the king. 

He appeared to he above the middle size, bis age little more 
than thirty, his complexion rather fair ; his features were regular 
and fine, with an expression denoting quickness and intelligence. 
His beard attracted much of our attention ; it was full, black, 
and glossy, and flowed to his middle. His dress baffled all de- 
scription. The ground of his robes was white ; but he was so 
covered with jewels of an extraordinaiy size, and their splendour, 
from his being seated where the rays of the sun played upon 
them, was so dazzling, that it was impossible to distinguish the 
minute parts which combined to give such amazing brilliancy to 
his whole figure. 

The two chief officers of ceremonies, who carried golden 
sticks, stopped twice, as they advanced towards the throne, to 
make a low obeisance, and the Elchee at the same time took off 
his hat. When near the entrance of the hall the procession 
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stopped, and the lord of requests said, “ Captain John Malcolm 
is come, as envoy from the governor-general of India to your 
majesty.” The king, looking to the Elchee, said, in a pleasing 
and manly voice, “ You are welcome.”* 

We then ascended the steps of the hall, and were seated, as 
had been previously ai-ranged. The letter from the governor- 
general, which had been carried in the procession on a golden 
tray, was opened and read. His majesty inquired after the health 
of the king of England and of the ruler of India. He desired 
particularly to know how the Elchee had been treated in his 
dominions, and whether he liked what he had seen of Persia ? 

To all these questions appropriate answers were returned ; and 
we left his majesty, after being seated about twenty minutes, 
very much gratified by our reception, and with an assurance 
from our mehmandar,f which was afterwards confirmed by the 
prime minister, that the king of kings was highly pleased with 
the mission, the state and splendour of which he could not but 
feel added to his reputation, and gave him fame and popularity 
with his own subjects. 

Several days passed before our second visit to court, when 
the Elchee carried the presents from the governor-general, some 
of which were veiy valuable, particularly the pier-glasses, which 
liave been already mentioned. A change was made in this secoml 
visit ; we were not stopped as before at the room, where we 
were met Ijy Suliinau Khan Kajir, that chief having failed in 
showing the Elchee proper respect, by not rising when he went 
in or out of the apartment ; and to prevent further disputes, 
the ceremony of stopping, in our progress towards the throne, 
was altogetlier dispensed with. The court was still more fully 
attended than before, and the king, if possible, more magnifi- 
cently dressed. 

After we had been seated a short time, the presents were 
announced. I %vas a little anxious when one of the ministers 
began to read the list. There had been a great desire to give 
them a name which denoted inferiority of rank on the })art of 
the person from whom they w'ere sent ; but the Elchee would not 
allow of any such term being used, and he told the prime 

* Khoosh-Amedes. 
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niiniater, tliat if any attempt of the kind were made^ he would, 
notwithstanding the strict etiquette of the Persian court, instantly 
address the king’, and tell him, that the presents he brought were 
neither tribute nor offerings, as his secretary had from inadvert- 
ence called them, but rarities and curiosities sent from the British 
ruler of India, in token of his regard and friendship for tlie king 
of Persia. This communication had the desired effect ; our 
presents were termed rarities, and the high rank of the governor- 
general, as a person intrusted with sovereign functions, was ou 
this occasion upheld. 

This visit was at its commencement very formal, but the king, 
evidently desirous to give it another character, said to the Elchee, 
“ I have heard a report which I cannot believe, that your king 
has only one wife.” “ No Christian prince can have more,” 
said the Elchee. “ O, I know that ! but he may liavc a little 
lady.”* “ Our gracious king, George the Third, replied the 
Envoy, is an example to Ins sul>jeGts of attention to morality 
and religion in this respect, as in every other.” “ This may all 
be very proper,” concluded his majesty of Persia, laughing, 

but I certainly should not like to be king of such a country.” 

A curious incident occurred as Ave left the palace. The 
king’s giant, a man above eight feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion, was placed against one of tlie walls of the gate through 
which Ave Avere to retire, and he had in his hand a club of enor- 
mous dimensions. It Avas expected that the Elchee, on seeing 
him, would start Avitli astonishment if not alarm ; but he passed 
Avithout taking any notice of tliis redoubtable personage, except 
by a slight glance. The fact was, as he aftersvards confessed, it 
never entered into his imagination that it aaus a human being. 
Paintings of Roostem and his club (Avhich the giant Avas dressed 
to imitate) are vei’y common in Persia, and in the hurry of 
passing he took this to be one. He Avas first made sensible of Ins 
mistake by the praises of his mehmandar. “ Admirable I” said 
the latter to him : “ nothing could be better : the fools wished to 
try to startle you with giants and clubs .stuck up against a wall. 
They are rightly served ; your eye hardly rested on 1dm for a 
moment, evidently not thinking him worthy of your notice, I 

“Amma Keneezekee,” the expression used by liis majesty, means 
Uterally—But a little lady. 
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shall tell them,” he added, with a feeling that showed he consideiied 
his honour was associated with that of the person of whom he had 
charge, “ that sucli men are quite common in your country, 
and that this giant would hardly be tall enough for one of the 
guards of the king of England.” 

llefore we left Teheran the Envoy had several interviews witli 
the king, at ail of which his majesty was gracious ; and at some, 
which were private, he spoke a great deal, and was very inquisi- 
tive into the habits and usages of England, and the character of 
its government. 

Speaking of the empire of India, he asked, if it were true that 
ten ships were sent every year from that country to England 
loaded with gold and silver ? The Elchee said it was very rare 
any bullion was sent from our territories in the East to England ; 
that wliatever went was in merchandise. “ What a lie,’’ said his 
majesty, the Envoy who preceded you told me ; but,” (seeing 
the Elchee annoyed,) “ do not vex yourself, it is hot your shame 
but ours ; your predecessor was a Persian, and we all exagge- 
rate — you speak truth. Bui why did you send a Persian to my 
court ? I suppose,” continuing to answer himself, “ it was to 
find out what kind of a being I was, and whether my country was 
settled, before you deputed one of your own nation.” 

“ Are the French,” he asked, a powerful people ?” “ Cer- 

tainly,” replied the Envoy ; “ they would not otherwise deserve 
to be mentioned as the enemies of the English.” “ There again,” 
said the king, turning to his ministers, “ you know we were told 
that the French were a weak and contemptible nation, which was 
incredible : the Elchee, by telling the truth, has done them 
justice, and raised liis own country at the same time.” 

After a number of questions on the mines of South America, 
and the arts and manufactures of Europe, the king said, “All 
this is astonishing I Persia has nothing but steel.” “ Steel well 
managed,” said the Elchee, “has, from the beginning of tlie 
world to the present day, commanded all other riches.” “ Very 
true,” said the king, quite pleased with this compliment; “t))at 
is a very just observation ; therefore we must not complain, but 

* Mehdce All Khan, a Persian gentleman, who had been deputed the ycai' 
before to Persia by Idr. Duncan, Goveritor of Bombay. 
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continue to be contented, as our ancestors have been, with our 
swords and our lances.” 

The king had learned that the Elchee, in his conversation with 
the minister, had displayed considerable acquaintance with tine 
past history of his family at Asterabad, and his cuidosity being 
excited, he sent to desire his attendance. We were received in & 
private apartment, in which there were only a few courtiers, but 
there were several Kajir chiefs, and four or five elders* of that 
tribe. 

The interrogation began ; and as the Elchee derived his 
knowledge from that minute and truth-telling traveller, Jonas 
Ilanway, his answers quite surprised all present ; and when he 
informed them, not only of the events which happened fifty-sixf 
years before, but gave them accounts of the personal appearance, 
the dispositions, the connections, and the characters of the dif- 
ferent chiefs, the astonishment of the elders was expressed by the 
frequent repetition of “ Ya Ali,” an ejaculation that, in tlie 
mouth of a Persian, attends all sudden emotions of wonder. The 
king was more than pleased, he was delighted ; he evidently 
believed, from the Elchee’s knowledge of the history of his 
family, that their fame liad reached Europe, and that it wms as 
well known to the nations of that quarter of the globe as to the 
Turkumans of Goorgan, or the natives of Mazenderan. 

The ‘Elchee on this occasion told the truth, but not the w'hole 
truth. The character of the court in which lie was giving 
evidence did not perhaps require the latter, and it might have 
lessened the pleasure imparted, to have spoken of the plundered 
bales of cloth, and the dread of being made over to the Turk li- 
mans, which had so fixed the recollection of his majesty’s tamily 
in the mind of poor Jonas Hamvay. As it wns, the king was 
delighted, and conversed familiarly on various subjects. Amongst 
others, he inquired very particularly into the frame of the 
English government. 

The Elchee explained it to him as well as he could, ^riien 
he spoke of the liberty of the subject, his majesty was puzzled to 

“ Eeesli-e-SeiTeecl,” literally grey-beard, is the Persian term for an 
elder. 

t Jonas Hanway was at Astrabad in 1744, during the rebellion of the 
ancestor of the present king. 
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Bnderstaud what it meant ; but on being told it implied, that no 
man was so high in England as to be able to do anything con- 
trary to the law of the land ; and no man so low, but that he 
raiglit do eveiything not contrary to that law, he appeared to 
comprehend tins, as well as the other points which had been 
explained to him. 

“ I x\nderstand all you have said,” he observed ; and after 
some reflection, he added — “Your king is, I see, only the first 
magistrate of the couritiy.”'* “ Your majesty,” said the Elchee, 
“has exactly defined his situation.” “Such a condition of 
power,” said he, smiling, “ has permanence, but it has no enjoy- 
ment : mine is enjoyment. There you see Sulimau Ehan Kajir, 
and several other of the first chiefs of the kingdom— I can cut all 
their heads off': can I not?” said he, addressing them. “As- 
suredly, ‘ Point of adoration of the world, ’f if it is your 
pleasure.” 

“■ That is real power,” said the king ; “ but then it has no 
permanence. When I am gone, my sons will fight for the crown, 
and all will be confusion : there is, however, one consolation, 
Persia will be governed by a soldier.” 

The king, at this visit, appeared in great good humour with 
the Elchee, and gratified the latter by showing him his richest 
jewels, amongst which was the “ sea of light, which is deemed 
one of the purest and most valuable diamonds in the M’orkl. 
Many of the others were surprisingly splendid. 

On the evening after this visit, my excellent friend, whom I 
have before mentioned as preferring a shot at a duck to a view of 
the ruins of Persepolis, said he would like to be Idng of Persia. 
Knowing that inordinate ambition had no place in his mind, I 
asked him what he would do if he attained that station : “ Eun 
away with my crown,” was the prompt answer. We had a hearty 

“ Ket-klifida-e-awel.” 

t “ Kibla-e-Alem,” is the universal term his subjects apply when speaking 
to the king of Persia, Kibla is the point to which Maliomedans turn when 
they pray; Alein signifies the world. 

J The DeritVe-Noor, or sea of light, weighs 186 carats, and is considered 
to be the diamond of the finest lustre in the world. The Taj-e-Miih, or 
“crown of the moon,” is also a splendid diamond; it weighs 146 carats. 
I'hese two are the principal in a pair of bracelets, valued at near a million 
sterling. Those in the crown are also of extraordinary size and value. 
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langli at the genuine simplicity of this expression. It is perhaps 
the first time sovereignty was ever desired for such a purpose ; 
but, considering all that attends, in Persia, the wearing of the 
article he wished for, it would perhaps be the best mode of con- 
verting to real advantage so dangerous and precarious a posses- 
sion. 

The condition of Fatteh Ali Shah, at the time I first saw him, 
was deemed, by his Mahomedan subjects, as fortunate as could be 
attained by any human being in this world. He added to youth 
and personal endowments, four wives, more ladies than I will 
venture to name, and nearly one hundred children, the possession 
of a splendid throne, and the prospect of living long to enjoy it, 
for his cruel but able uncle, Aga Mahomed, had destroyed all 
who were likely to dispute his possession of the crown. ‘‘ He 
had,” to use his own words, “ raised a royal palace, and ce- 
mented it with blood, that the boy Bfiba Khan (the name he 
always gave his nephew) might sleep within its walls in peace.” 

The king has elegant manners and many accomplishments. 
Among others, he is a poet, and has written a book of odes, of 
the merits of which the critics of Persia speak in perfect raptures. 
I only wish I had the same power that he possesses of disarming 
severity and propitiating favour. What a magnifying glass 
would then be applied to these pages, now doomed, I fear, to be 
viewed through a reversed telescope, which will make them ap- 
pear so diminutive as hardly to be worth the trouble of perusing. 
But to return to his majesty of Persia. 

I made all the inquiries I could into his usual habits and 
mode of passing his time. Pie is very regular in tlie execution 
of his public duties ; and being a king of Persia is no sinecure. 
He must have two courts every day ; one public, and another 
private. lie receives at the first the salutations of all his sons, 
nobles, ministers, and public officers ; and at this public levee 
strangers are presented. At the second, in which his ministers 
and favourites only attend, business is transacted. 

The present king, like many of the same age and tempera- 
ment, makes up, by the employment of his leisure monuints, for 
•the forms and restraints which usage imposes upon him whciu 
before the eye of the public. He pursues with great ardour tlie 
sports of the field, is an excellent hor.soman, and a good shot. 
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Being fond of his fame as a literary man, he devotes some 
time to the society of the learned, and enjoys hearing poetry 
and entertaining stories recited. He has, however, I am told, 
more boyish amusements, in which those of his favourite 
attendants and domestics, who join, are admitted to great fami- 
liarity, Tlie age and character of Hajee Ibrahim have naturally 
inspired the king with some awe ; and it is not an uncommon 
joke, when his majesty is at high romps, for some privileged 
person to exclaim, “ Hajee ! Hajee !” as if the minister were seen 
approaching ; the word is certain to act as a talisman ; all axe 
grave and in their places in a moment, till a laugh from the 
successful wit proclaims that it is only a jest. 

I had an opportunity of observing that the king is very fond 
of having a laugh at the expense of his gravest ministers and 
highest nobles ; and Hajee Ibrahim assured me, he had never 
seen him more delighted than by the opportunity of indulging 
in this vein, afforded by two occurrences connected with our 
party. 

Sulinian Khan Kajir, of whose unbending dignity I have 
already spoken, feeling himself unwell, sent to request that the 
siu'geon of the English mission might attend him. That 
gentleman went ; but as he could not speak Persian, he was 
accompanied by the relation of the Elchee before noticed. This 
cherished friend of mine (who is now, alas ! no more) was, from 
his knowledge of the language and his pleasing manners, a 
general favourite at court, and was distinguished jjy the Maho- 
medan appellation of Feiz-Ali, which had been given from its 
re'semblanee, in their ears, to his English name. The Persian 
chief received and treated him and the doctor with such repulsive 
coldness and pride, that when he desired a second visit they were 
unwilling to return ; but the Elchee, anxious to pay every 
attention to so near a relation of the king, insisted upon their 
going. Their reception this time was exactly opposite to what 
it was before. Suliman Khan insisted upon their sitting near 
him, treated him with sweetmeats and coffee, and laughed at tlte 
(ioctor, wdiom he desired to cure a bad eye he had with the touch 
of his finger; and on his being ans%vered with a declaration of 
inability, said he was rejoiced to find that European physicians 
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had not that magical power with wMch his countrymen in their 
ignorance vested them. 

Tlie two gentlemen returned just as Ave Avere on the point of 
sitting doAvn to dinner Avith Hajee Ibrahim. “ Well,” said the 
minister, addressing the Elchee’s relation, how did you find 
Sulinian Khan ?” All that had passed Avas repeated. “ Why,” 
said the Hajee, “the Khan must have been drunk.” “Very 
possibly,” replied my friend 5 “ all I can say is, he Avas very polite 
and very pleasant, and I reg'ret much that he Avas not drunk at 
the first visit we paid him.” 

The Hajee was highly diverted with this reply, Avhich he 
repeated to the king the same evening ; and Ave learnt that 
las majesty next day rallied his relation with great effect, telling 
him Foiz-Ali had said he was “ a pleasant companion, and a 
very polite gentleman, Avhen he was drunk !” 

The other occurrence occasioned still more mirth to the “ king 
of kings.” A number of the first nobles and ministers solicited, 
and were permitted, to give dinners to the Elchee, Amongst 
these Avas a near relation of his majesty, called Mahomed 
Hoosein Khan. It was expected that this nobleman Avould 
visit the Elchee ; but he did not pay this mark of respect. The 
consequence Avas, the Elchee wrote to decline the honour of 
waiting upon him. This caused tlie greatest confusion : Hajee 
Ibrahim w^as sent for several times by the king, and at last 
brought a message, intimating, that if the Elchee Avould give 
Avay on this occasion, his majesty Avould deem it a personal 
favour, and avoaiM take care he should never again be ])laced in 
such a situation. The Hajee added his own entreaties, saying, 
“ If you do not go, the indignity put upon this proud Kajir 
chief will be exclusively ascribed to my advice.” Consideration 
for the minister Aveig’hed more with the Elchee than aU other 
motives, and he agreed to recall his excuse, stating, tiiat he did 
so at tlie express desire of the king. 

The Elchee, Avhen lie entered the dinner ajiartmeut, though 
he must have knoAvn his host by the dignified distance at which 
he sat from his guests, nevertheless, choosing to nunk tlie 
absurdity of going to dine Avith a man Avith whose jierson he Avas 
unacquainted, turned to the mehmandar, and said, “ Whicli uf 
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the«e Omraha is Maliomcd Iloosein Khan Doodakee?” The 
poor mehruandar was so confounded that he could onty answer 
by pointing to the personage inquired after, who now advanced 
with an air of offended pride, while the whole assembly looked 
astounded. 

Notwithstanding this bad beginning, the party went off* very 
well, chiefly owing to the pleasant manners and information of 
tiie minister, Eiza Koolee Khan, who exerted himself not a little 
to promote good humour. 

We were not aware, till we returned home, of one cause of 
the surprise which the interrogation, addressed to the meh- 
ruandar, had occasioned. The Elchee, who understood Persian, 
was wholly ignorant of Turkish, and consequently did not know 
that the title of Doodakee, which he gave to his host, from 
having heard him so called, w'as not one of lionour, but a nick- 
name, signifying “ Thick -lip,” which he had received from the 
conformation of that feature, and wdiich was useful in dis- 
tinguishing him from a hundred other Mahomed Hoosein Khans 
belonging to the Turkish tribe of Kajir. 

The king, we were informed, was delighted with this stoiy, and 
used sometime afterward, when our host was standing amongst 
other chiefs near the throne, to exclaim, “ Which of all these 
Omrahs is Mahomed Hoosein Khan DoodCikee ?” 

The king passes some hours of every day in the seraglio, or 
ladies’ apartments. If the character of my little work per- 
mitted, I could here give the rein to my imagination, and create 
scenes, wdiich how^ever unreal might still please and interest 
many of my readers. I could paint Circassians and Georgians 
of .surpassing beauty — clothe them in robes and jewels of unpa- 
ralleled splendour — give to some the fond but unavailing regrets 
of past but not unforgotten early attachments — and to others the 
pangs of jealousy, and a tortuiing sense of love changed for 
negiect. I could devise Avell-plaimed intrigues, hair-breadth 
escapes, and hint at murders committed, wdiere no eye could 
see, and no tongue could tell the tale of horror ; but all these 
exciting subjects are forbidden me, by a stupid imle I have laid 
down, which compels me, in all that I personally relate, to limit 
my.self to facts. 

Prom wdiat I have heard of the seraglio of the King of 
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Persia, many forms observed in it ai’e the same as in the outer 
apartments. 

The king, like all good Mahomedans, rises early, as the first 
prayer must be said at dawn of day ; he is aided in his toilet by 
female attendants. After he is dressed he holds a levee, at which 
more than three hundred ladies of different ranks are present ; 
each, according to her rank or favour, standing nearer or farther 
from the throne. Tw'O only, I am informed, have the privilege 
of being seated — the mother of the heir-apparent, and the 
daughter of Ibrahim Khan of Sheesha. 

There are in the seraglio female officers of eveiy description. 
A Lady of Requests, a Lady of the Ceremonies, and my Lady 
Chief Constable. One duty of the first is to introduce the young 
strangers to the notice of their lord and sovereign ; the second 
marshals all in their station, according to their dignity or con- 
sideration ; and the third is armed with an authority which, if 
fame speaks true, is not unfrequently called into action. 

The influence of many of the ladies is very great. The 
mothers of the princes who are employed in distant provinces 
usually accompany tlieir sons, and contrive, by intrigue, to 
preserve that power which their charms once gave them : almost 
all these pay the king annual visits. 

There are bands of singers and dancers, drolls and mimics, 
within the walls of the inner apartments, who contribute 
both to his maje.sty’s amusement and that of his ladies. 
There are also females who traffic in different wares, and 
many of these have the privilege of going out and coming in at 
pleasure. 

The King of Persia can only, according to law, marry four 
wives : these are selected from considerations of policy, not 
of afiection. They are \ipon a very different footing from any 
of the other ladies in the seraglio ; they have separate esta- 
blishments, and are always objects of attention and respect, 
though .seldom perhaps of affection. But real love can hardly 
be imagined to have ever found a dwelling amid such scenes as 
have been described ; yet I was told a short but affecting tale, 
with so many circumstances to confirm its truth, that I could 
hardly doubt but the king of kings once knew the meaning of 
tliis sacred word. 
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A young (lancing-giii from Shiraz, named Tootee,* was raised 
from a humble rank to a place in the royal seraglio. Tootee, 
wlio from her profession must in her earliest years have been 
seen by many, is said to have been of an elegant and delicate 
form, with a fine voice, and a face that indicated feeling and 
intelligence. She gained the heart of her royal lover, and, 
accoi'dirig to fame, gave him all her own in return. While 
she lived, others were neglected; biit this lair flower soon 
drooped and dierl. The grief of the king was excessive. He 
directed her to be interred near the shrine of the holy Shah 
Abd-ool-Azcem, which is within five miles of the capital. His 
visits to this shrine have, since this event, become much more 
frequent than before ; whether they are from respect to the 
remains of the saint, or from fond regret of his beloved Tootee, 
cannot be determined ; but he is often observed to sit upon her 
tomb, in the apparent enjoyment of a melancholy pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the habits of his condition, and the severe 
and cruel acts to which that has often led him, there is naturally 
a kind disposition in the present King of Persia, which has made 
me always regard him as deserving of estimation, and I cannot 
but take an intei’est in all that personally concerns him. 

It is from such feelings, that the short history and fate of 
Tootee have ever interested me. I have been gratified to think, 
that the mind of one I desired to hold in regard was not so com- 
pletely corrupted and polluted by sensual indulgence and luxury, 
as to be a stranger to a passion which, in any shape that ap- 
proaches to purity, softens and ennobles man, far beyond all othei' 
sentimejits that are associated with his happiness in this world. 

The king leaves his inner apartments at eight o’clock. An 
hour or two before breakfast is passed with his favourite com- 
panions, of whom Alahomed TIoosein Khan Mervee is, as he 
merit, s to be, the most distinguished, both from his rank and 
superior qualities. 

The breakfast for his majesty is served in great state, and the 
dishes are of pure gold : this meal is usually at ten in the morn- 
ing, and dinner at eight in the evening. 


* “ Tootrc,” is the Persian ivord for .u parrot, a bird vAich is promiyeiit 
ia Persian tales for its knowledge and habits of attachment. 
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The trays which contain the royal meals are sealed up by the 
head of the household, an office of great trust ; and while this 
precaution is taken against poison, a physician attends lest the 
royal appetite sliould be indulged to an excess that might injure 
health. I fear, however, this wise man is not so successful in 
enforcing abstemiousness as he who watched over the renouuied 
sovereign of Barrataida ! 

No person is allowed to eat with the king, but he has generally 
one or two of his youngest sons near him, to whom he gives of 
the dishes which he thinks they like best ; he also, at times, as a 
mark of great favour, sends victuals dressed for himself to others. 
The Elchee was often honoui’ed with presents of bread, rice, and 
pillaw. These specimens of culinary art satisfied me, that his 
majesty’s cooks merited all the praises I had heard bestowed on 
them. 

When the first mission took its departure from Teheran, the 
king was most gracious. We all received fine dresses from his 
majesty : that given to the Elchee was most splendid ; and he 
had besides a handsome horse, and a dagger richly set with 
jewels. There was much anxiety that he should dress in these 
robes ; but though he expressed himself willing to wear any of 
them which could be put over his own clothes, he could not, he 
said, put off any part of his uniform. The king, very good- 
humouredly, alluded to his tenacity in this particixlar, at our last 
visit ; “ Yoxi were unjust to your own appearance, Elchee,*’ 
said he ; had you put on the cap I sent, yoxx would liave looked 
one of the tallest men in Persia.” 

The leave we took of Hajee Ibrahim was marked by some cir- 
cunxstaixees which made it truly affecting. This extraordinary 
man had become very intimate with the Elchee, to whom he 
communicated his anticipation of being soon put to death. " The 
king and his ministers,” said he, “ are all anxious to destroy 
me. Your arrival has delayed for a time the execution of their 
designs, but it is only for a short period. I could easily save 
m5rself ; but Persia would again be plunged in warfare. Bly 
object,” he continued, '' has been to give my country one king ; 
I cared not whether he was a Zend or a Kajir, so that there was 
an end of internal distraction. I have seen enough of these 
scenes of blood ; I will be concerned in no more of them. I 
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hope I have made my peace with God, and shall therefore die 
contented.” 

The Elchee, who had succeeded in effecting an outward re- 
conciliation lietween Hajee Ibrahim and the other ministers, 
Meerza Selfee and Meerza Eiza Koolee, took this opportunity 
of beseeching his friend to treat these personages with more 
consideration and respect. He also earnestly exhorted him to bear 
with more temper than he did the occasional fits of ill-humour 
and violence of the king. 

“I cannot alter my nature,” said the Hajee ; “ it is plain and 
downright : besides, the conduct you recommend would be of 
no use ; it would only precipitate my fate. The fears of my 
enemies would lead them to conclude that it covered some deep 
design,” 

This conversation passed two days before our departui*e ; and 
tlie day on which it occurred the Hajee appeared very melancholy. 
The Elchee had been in the habit of taking great notice of, and 
playing with, the minister’s youngest son, a fine boy of five years 
of age. The child, who was well trained in Persian etiquette, 
had remained quiet till he saw the Elchee move toivards the door ; 
he then ran after him, and in trying to lay hold of his clothes, 
fell on his face, and burst into tears. The Hajee, forgetting all 
forms in parental feeling, ran forward also, and taking his son in 
his arms, said — Tliou hast a heart, my child ! thou hast a 
heart;* but God,” said he, in a lower tone, to the Elchee, 

has informed him he is soon to lose his father, and taught him 
where to look for a friend.” 

The anticipations of the minister proved just : though his fate 
was delayed for two years, chiefly from the influence of the king’s 
mothei’, who well knew the value of such a servant as Hajee 
Ibrahim. Her death left the field open to his enemies, who 
fabricated every accusation that could work upon either the pride 
or fears of the king, to make him destroy one whom they at 
once dreaded and hated. Their arts were but too successful ; 
and the higli and disdainful manner in which this truly great man 
repelled the charges brought against him caused his being put to 
a cruel deatli. His brothers and sons were, according to the 
barbarous usage in Persia, included in his sentence. These, 
* Dil daree titl, dil (iare’e. 
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though residing in different parts of the kingdom, were all 
(so well arranged was the plan) on the same day, and the same 
hour. Some were put to death, others lost their eyes ; all thei r 
property was confiscated. Indeed the plunder of the accumu- 
lated wealth of the family who had so long enjoyed pou er probahly 
tended, with other motives, in producing this melanclioly termi- 
nation to its fame and fortune. 

It is stated, that though the king endeavours to persuade him- 
self Hajee Ibrahim meant to rebel, and that his throne was 
endangered by the existence of this powerful subject, he is often 
visited with remorse at his own conduct towards him. On oc- 
casions of emergency to the state he has been frequently known 
to reproach his present ministers with the loss to Persia wliich 
their arts and jealousies had caused, exclaiming, ““Where is 
tlajee Ibrahim ? he alone was fit to give counsel to a monarch,” 

It may perhaps be received as a proof of the king’s sentiments 
upon this subject, that, being aware of the affecting scene which 
had taken place with the youngest son of Hajee Ibrahim on the 
Elchee’s leaving Teheran in 1800, he directeil, on his second 
mission to Persia, that the sightless youth, who had enjoyed such 
favour as a child, might meet us on our advance, and receive, as 
he did in tlie notice and sympathy of his early friend, all the 
consolation which could be administered to one in his melancholy 
condition. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Progress of tlie Russians — Buonapai-te— Second Tisit to Tnllanoa— King 

Abbas Meerzfi — Reflections — liilectrifying Machine- — Phantasmagoria — 

Ministers of the Persian Court — Mahomed Hoosein Khan Merveo. 

Ten years had elapsed since my first visit to the court of Persia, 
and many changes had occurred, both in men and measures. The 
Russians, within this sliort period, liad advanced their frontier 
from the north of the Caucasus to the banks of the Araxes, a 
space of above four hundred miles. Buonaparte had laid his 
plans for chaining the bear of Russia and the lion of Persia, 
with the design of harnessing them to the his war-chariot, that 
he might drive in triumph over the rich plains of India. His 
name was familiar to numbers in Persia, and some few under- 
stood the character of his power. Among these was my shrewd 
old friend Aga Mahomed Casim-Wdl^,* of Isfahan, who is at 
once a professor, a poet, a philosopher, and a very inquisitive 
politician. ‘‘ This Buonaparte,” said he to me one morning, 
when I paid him a visit in his apartment at the college, ‘‘ is a 
wonderful man ; he wields empires as if they were clubs. After 
he has settled with Turkey, he will, unless our king shapes his 
policy to his liking, give I'ersia a knock on the head with Russia, 

* My old friend Ciisim-Wula died about five years after this interview-. 
Among other occupations of liis latter years was that of preparing for himself 
a place of interment in the Chehrir-Bagh of Isfahan. He built a small but 
handsome mausoleum, with a tomb in the centi’e, for the top of which a fine 
marble slab -(vas obtained from Yezd ; and he not only wrote his own epitaph 
o’a this stone, but had it engraved, and every way finished, with the excep- 
tion of the date of liis death. Near the mausoleum he made a fouutaiu and 
tiuwcr garden, with bowers and .seats; and a gentleman who saw him a short 
time before In; died, tells me this spot became his favourite resort, where he 
delighted to receive and converse with his friends and disciples. 
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and then make use of both to overthrow your power in India. 
Happen what will,” said old Aga Mahomed, “ he is a raagniii'’ 
cent fellow, a perfect Faringee Chenghiz Khan.”* 

I am treading' on forbidden ground ; I have nothing to say to 
politics; if I bad, this chapter might be more amusing. I 
could tell of French and English schemes for harlequin-changes, 
which 'Were to leave my Persian friends no remains of barbarism 
but their beards ! of Mahomedan princes trained to be re- 
formers, of the sudden introduction of the fine arts, and of the 
roving tribes of Tartary and the wild mountaineers of Furs be- 
coming, by the proper use of a few cabalistical phrases, disciplined 
regiments. These, and many similar transformations, were meant 
to prove that we lived in an age when any instructed or en- 
lightened man might, if furnished with the necessary implements 
of pen, ink, and paper, effect any given change, on any given 
nation, in a few months. 

This was not the first time that such experiments had been 
tried in Persia ; for, besides a knowledge of the civil and 
military arts of Europe, efforts had been made to teach the 
Seffavean raonarch.s and tlteir nobles to understand the laws, 
institutions, and governments of tlie more civilized world. The 
.sarcastic and penetrating Gibbon, wljen speaking of tlie attempt, 
observes, Chardin says that European travellers have diffused 
among the Persians some ideas of the freedom and mildness of 
our governments ; tliey liave done them a very ill office.” This 
may be too severe ; but if instruction is of a character to 
diminisli happiness, without furthering improvement, he would 
be bold who should call it a blessing. A medicine may be ex- 
cellent in itself, yet, from tlie peculiar habits and constitution of 
the patient, it may act as a poison. These and many .similar 
sentences of wisdom I have now and then uttered, when talking 
about tlie proposed sudden regeneration of the Eastern world, 
but I never could obtain a hearing. My plans of slow and 
almost imperceptible change, which were not confined to the- 
teaching half a dozen individuals, but embraced a whole people 
in their operation, have been ridiculed as proving notlnng but 
the sluggishness of my understanding. ‘When I have pleaded 


Faringce, as has been before reniarketl, implies European. 
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experience, I have been accused of giving that name to pre- 
judice ; my toleration of systems out of my power to alter, and 
interwoven with every feeling, habit, and enjoyment of the com- 
munities in which they prevail, has been referred to my narrow 
views ; and all my pretensions to discernment and judgment 
liave been called in question because I have persuaded myself, 
and tried to persuade others, that Asiatics, though they are not 
so fair as we are, though they are of a different religion, speak 
a different language, and have neither made the same advances 
in science nor in civilization, are, notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, not altogether destitute of good and great qualities, 
both of head and heart. 

Liable as I am to such accusations, I must cautiously limit 
myself to facts, w'hich I know from observation, or have heard 
from persons worthy of credit ; but should my reader detect me 
in the sin of taking a more favourable view of human nature 
than its merits, I shall hope to be forgiven ; while I pray that 
the stranger, who visits the land of my nativity, may come to it 
with a mind disposed rather to dwell on its green and fertile 
valleys, than upon its rugged rocks and bleak mountains. May 
he find enough of sound and good feeling among its inhabitants 
to make him look with indulgence on their failings and ex- 
cesses. If he quarrels with that luxury and refinement, wiiieh, 
by supplying, multiply the wants of men ; if he doubts the 
good of many of the laws aiid institutions which belong to an 
artificial society, the frame and workings of wiiich the labour of 
a life would not enable him to comprehend, may he contem- 
plate it in a spirit of humility, which rather leads him to 
question the .correctness of his own judgment, than to pro- 
nounce, on a superficial glance, that every thing is wrong, wdnch 
does not accord with his own habits and feelings. 

■VVben the second mission reached his court, the King of 
Pei'sia was encamped at his summer-quarters of vSooltaneah, an 
extensive plain, whose elevation gives it a pleasant temperature 
during the hot season. The Elchee was welcomed, on Ids ap- 
proach to the camp, by his old friend Nou E6z Khan, w'hose 
personal appeaiuuce was unchanged by the ten yea,rs which had 
iutei’veaed since our last meeting. His manner, as usual, w'^as 
cordial and frank ; and he seemed particularly delighted to 
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inform the Elcliee of the king’s continued favour. “ His 
maje.sty,” said Nou Edz Khan, “desires me to say that he will 
be delighted to see you, and bids me assure you, that if you 
have met with any obstacles or ditficulties on this mission, * they 
have not been occasioned by him.” 

The ceremonies of our approach to court, and of our visit to 
the king, prince, and ministers, were exactly the same as on the 
first mission. The king was, if possible, more friendly and 
gracious. Among other proofs of personal favour, he insisted 
on bestowing a distinguished mark of his regard on the Elchee, 
and the order of the Lion and Sun (the arms of Persia) was 
created for that purpose.f The investiture of this order took 
place on our visit of leave. Di’esses of honour were sent for 
the Elchee and his suite. When we came to the tent at the 
entrance into the king’s pavilion, we were met by one of the 
chief ministers, and a femian or royal mandate was read, con- 
ferring on the Elchee the title of Ivhan or Lord, with the rank 
of Sipdh-Silar or General. This ferman was then placed in his 
hat, it being the custom for a Persian noble, on receiving any 
honorary title from his king, to w^ear the patent of creation in 
his cap when he goes to court to return thanks. After we w-ere 
seated, his majesty congratulated the Elchee on his accession of 
rank. “ When you came here first,” he said, “ you were a 
Captain ; you are now a General in your own country ; I have 
made you a Khan and Siptih-Siirn' in mine. At your next visit, 

* This observation alluded to -some embarrassments that Lad arisen in 
consequence of two British envoys, one from England, and the other India, 
meeting at the court of Persia. . 

f Nothing can be more curious than the fact of Mahomedan princes creat- 
ing honours of knighthood to confer distinction on Christians. The usage 
commenced with the court of Constantinople, and was followed by that of 
Teheran. The King of Persia created the order pf the Sun for General 
Gavdanne, the ambassador from Buonaparte. This order was offered to Sir 
Harford Jones, envoy from the King of England, but was declined on account 
of the circumstances attending its origin. It was suhsequently pressed upon 
the acceptance of the Elchee, but he deemed it proper to follow the example 
of the envoy of the King of England. The King of Persia determined, how- 
ever, as he said, that his first European friend should wear an order of his 
creation, and instituted that of the Lion and Sun, which have been from very 
ancient times the arms of Persia. 
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which must be soon, I shall expect you to be a Ferman- 
FermS,ee or Euler : but approach nearer.” 

The Elchee rose, and went up to the throne, on which the 
king’ was seated ; and his majesty, taking- up a diamond-star, 
began to pin it on the Elchee’s coat. It was evidently the 
first time the royal liands had been so employed. “ The king” 
■^a title by which he often speaks of himself — “ the king,” 
said he, “does not understand this kind of business;” and 
he laughed heartily at his own awkwardness. However, ho 
would not allow any one to help him, and having at length 
accomplished the task, he again congratulated the Elchee, 
saying, “ You are now confirmed in my service ; I can sln)w 
no higher favour than this. And that star on your breast will 
convince all the world of the regard in which the Icing holds you,” 

Nothing was wanting to render this farewell audience kind 
and gracious. His ma jestj'-, on our rising to take leave, expressed 
his hope of seeing the Elchee again, saying, “ Every second has 
a third and when we were fifty yards from the throne, and 
making our last bow, departing from all usage, he exclaimed 
in a loud voice, to the Elchee, “ Once more may God preserve 
you.” The courtiers looked amazed at this deviation from 
established form ; and the prime minister told the Elchee he 
ouglit to value it far beyond all the honours conferred upon 
him. 

Enough has been said of the king : it i-emains to speak of the 
heir-apparent. I one day accompanied the Elchee to a review 
of some regular infantry, to which Abbas Meerzfi had invited 
him, and at which his highness commanded in person, and put 
the troops throiigh all their manoeuvres. When this review was 
over, he requested to see the Elchee’s escort, consisting of a 
select party of English dragoons, some native cavalry from 
India, and a brigade of horse-artillery. He expres.sed great 
admiration of the maimer in which this small body went through 
their evolutions, and said, with such models he trusted soon to 
have a fine army. This hope the Elchee’s answer did not 
encourage. On a subsequent visit to the prince the topic was 
renewed ; and I was somewhat surprised to find the Elchee so 

■•*= The number three is deemed fortunate in Persia as elsewhere. 
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iittle of a courtier as to express the same sentiments to a prince, 
whose ears, it was evident, had long been soothed by far ditferont 
language. Abbas Meerz^ listened with great patience, but his 
uneasy feelings were evident. “ Wliy, from what you state,” he 
observed, with much emotion, “ I shall be an old man Vicfore I 
can make any progress with my present plans ; and after all, they 
are likely to come to nothing.” The Elchee said he was bound 
by bis regard for his highness to speak the tnitln “ I am much 
obliged to you,” answered the prince; “you think, I perceive, 
that the irregular horse of Persia are the best defence of our 
country ; but they can never do what regular troops and cannon 
can.” “ But they can do much that regular troops and camion 
cannot,” replied the Elchee. “ That is true,” said the prince ; 
and here ended the conversation. Neither party seemed con- 
vinced; Abbas Meerza continuing firm in his resolution to 
follow up his plans of improvement, and the Elchee appearing 
equally satisfied that these plans were nowise suited eithei' to 
the present condition of Persia or the character of its people. 

Abbas Meerza was, at this time, a young prince of engaging 
manners, handsome in person, and gifted with quickness and 
discernment. Owing to his intercourse with Europeans, he had 
throivn off many of those habits of state and ceremony w'hicli are 
so punctiliously observed by persons of high rank in Persia. He 
was now exercising his battalions, and be rode along the lines with- 
out an attendant. After the review', seeing the Elchee’s curricle 
with a pair of fine Arab horses, he desired to have a drive. It 
was the first carriage of the kind he had ever been in, and he w'as 
quite delighted. As the horses trotted along the road to 
Teheran, he ordei’ed his attendants to retiu’u. “ Go,” said he, 
laughing, “ and tell my father I am on my ivay to Ins capital 
with the Elchee.” 

The eiin’icle wdiich hiul so delighted the prince was afterwards 
given to the king, who w'as equalty pleased with it ; and still 
more with the rapid movements and quick firing of tw'O pieces of 
horse-artillery, wdiich were presented to him. “ Thessi,” he said, 
“ will destroy all my enemies.” The Elchee stated that what 
he had brought were only models, which the ingenuity of liis 
majesty’s subjects would soon copy ; and suggested that it wnuhl 
be necessary to make I’oads for wheel carriages ; and roads, he 
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a,ddefl5 if generally introduced, would be found alike useful for 
pleasure, for commerce, and for war. 

The wisdom which prompted this advice w^as lauded to the 
skies. Roads were admitted to be a great and obvious improve- 
ment, at once ornamental and profitable to Persia. Plans for 
making and keeping- them in repair were required and furnished. 
The I'oyal mandate, the Elchee was told, should be issued imme- 
diately : and he w^as much pleased at the thought of having given 
rise to a measure so good, and which he considered as pre[)aring 
the Avay for tlie permanent improvement of the country. But, 
aware of the difficulties likely to obstruct the plan, he begged 
the minister of finance, Anieen-ood-Douleh, to confine the fir«t 
attempt to the commvmieatiou between Sooltaneah, Teheran, and 
T'ebreez ; and advised that the results of this experiment sliould 
determine the further prosecution of the scheme. 

The minister of finance, who was as remarkable for his plain 
manners as for his plain sense, acknowledged the justice of this 
suggestion. But you know Persia,” was his concluding signi- 
ficant remark j which sufficiently informed the Elchee that his 
project of road-making, however easy of execution, from the 
nature of the country and climate, would share the fate of otiier 
schemes, which it was then the fasluon at the court of Persia 
to adopt, , commence, and abandon. Tliese highways required 
labour ; which labour, political economists would liave told the 
king, must be paid for by money, by provisions, or by the re- 
mission of other exactions. But this information would have 
been of little benefit, for I never knew a man, who, witli all his 
good qualities, would listen with so little patience to political 
economists, as the king of kings, Fatteh Ali Shah; for that 
monarch, besides the habits and prejudices of his condition, has 
personally an insnrraountable objection to all measures udiieh 
include disbursement. 

Time may do much with my Persian friends, but we must not 
expect to hurry that tardy-paced worker of miracles. We may 
inspire a lew witli that thirst for real glory, which desires to 
create, not to destroy ; others may be instructed in science ; but 
even in those wffiom we may elevate above their countrymen, 
early habits and national prejudices Avill still be too strong for 
us. Their speeches and their writings may exhibit enlightened 
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minds but their actions will follow their established usages and 
ordinary habits ; and their conduct will too often be what it was 
formerly. Like the lady-cat in the fable, they will bo apt to 
spring from the board we have spread for them, whenever a 
mouse shows itself. 

When the first mission was at Teheran, we found a chief 
there, called Ali Mahomed Khan, who had beeen compelled, by 
some political revolutions, to quit Cabool, and take refuge in 
Persia, lie was a man of rank, and had been i-eceived and 
treated with hospitality and distinction by the king, who sigJiified 
to the Elchee his wish, that he should take this nobleman to 
India, whitber he was desirous of going. This request was the 
more readily complied with, as the Elchee had found Ali Jfa- 
liomed a pleasant, and apparently a sensible man, I became very 
intimate with him ; and when we arrived at Calcutta, I took 
great pleasure in showing him that splendid capital of the British 
dominions in the East, I pointed out the crowded shipping in 
its noble river ; the elegant streets thronged with carriages ; the 
newly -erected palace of its ruler ; its college ; the magnificentt 
abodes of public officers and wealthy merchants ; all, in short, 
that could impress him with an idea of tlie happy results of 
civilization. 

Seeing my friend quite delighted with the contemplation of 
this rich scene, I asked him, ivith some exultation, wdiat he 
thought of it? “A wonderful place to plunder!”* was his 
reply; and his eyes- glistened as he made' It, with anticipated 
enjoyment. 

I mentioned this anecdote to my Christian friend, Khojah 
Arratoon, our treasimer. “Ay, ay,” said the old man, “nature 
will come out. What you have related verifies our Armenian 
proverb : they were preaching the Gospel over the head of a wolf 
— ‘ Stop I’ said he ; ‘ I see a flock of sheep passing.’ ” 

I do not mean, in what I have here said, to condemn national 
efforts to spread knowledge, nor to deny that such endeavours 
may in due season produce happy effects; but such results will 
be retarded, not accelerated, by all attempts at rapid and prema- 
ture changes. In endeavouring to effect these, we are oflen as 
absurd in our admiration of individuals, to whom a few of our 
* Ajeb jahee herilee chappau 1” literally, a wonderful place for a foray ! 
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subservient to the subsistence, and promote the enjoyments of 
man ; and they axe perhaps more alive than we improved bein,j:>;s 
to tliose passions whence so ranch of our iiappiness and misery 
flow. 

I have travelled much, but have found little diffei'ence in tlie 
aggregate of human felicity. My pride and patriotism have 
often been flattered by the complaints and comparisons of tlie 
discontented ; but I have never met any considerable number of 
a tribe or nation, who would have exchanged their condition for 
that of any other people upon the earth. When I have suc- 
ceeded, as I often dill, in raising admiration and envy, by dwell- 
ing upon the advantages of the British government, I have 
invariably found that these feelings vanished, when I explained 
more specifically the sacrifices of personal liberty, the restraints 
of the lav;, and the burden of taxation, by which these advantages 
are purchasol It was the old story of the Arab nurse, who 
could not endure England because there were no date trees ; and 
the King of Persia, who, though feeling all the insecurity of his 
own crown, could not for a moment tolerate the thoughts of 
w’-eariag that of England, which would have reduced him to 
only one wife ! 

Such observations should have made me humble ; but tliey 
did not. I continued to value myself on my superiority ; and 
when in Persia, was as eager as any of our party to parade my 
knowiedge, particularly in science (which, by-the-bye, was my 
w^eak point), and to enjoy the wonder winch its display produced. 

One of tlie chief means of astonishing ouf- Persian friends, on 
the first mission, was an electiifying machine, with the efiects of 
which we surprised and alarmed all, from majesty itself to the 
lowest peasant. 

Wlien it was exhibiting at Shiraz, for the gratification of 
Ciierrigh Ali Khan, who had come to pay the Elcliee a visit, this 
formal minister expressed himself satisfied with the sparks he 
saw elicited, and the slight shocks which were given to other.s. 
He declined receiving one himself], though he expressed a convic- 
tion that he was above being startled, like those upon w'hom he 
had seen the experiment tried. This gi-cat man, having very 
condescendingly takcji a v'alk into the garden to give las attend- 
ants an opportunity of seeing the effects of the wonderful machine, 
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returned while they were encii’cling the operator (our doctor) 
and holding* each other’s hands in expectation of the shock. It 
is, in Persia, deemed very indecorous for any one to have ids 
back tnr:ied wlien a man of rank enters the apartment ; but for 
dome.--'tic.s to behave in this manner is an almost inexpiable ofience. 
Idle good people of whom I speak were, however, in too breath- 
less a state of expectation to observe the approacli of tlieir lord, 
who, enraged by this apparent rudeness, seized, with a most 
inrlignant air, the shoulder of one of them, to take liim to task. 
At this moment, whether by accident or desig’ii has never yet 
been discovered, the shock was given. Each qidtted the hold of 
his neig’libour, and started back ; while Cheragh Ali Ivhan, 
felt it the more from its being unexpected, staggered agaii 
wall, and looked the very picture of terror. 

The Elchee, who had entered the room with 
repress his mirth. This was the signal for all ; 
lowest of the domestics \vent aw^ay tittering at what 
their magnificent master, who, after a short pause, 
digidty had a struggle with good sense, allowed the latter to gain 
the victory, and laughed like others at wdiat had occurred. 

At Isfahan all were delighted with the electric machine, except 
one renowned doctor and lecturer of the college, who, envious of 
the popularity gained by this display of our superior science, 
contended publicly, that the eflPects produced wore moral, not 
pliysical — that it was the mummery we jiractiscd, and the state 
of nervous agitation we excited, which produced an ideal shock ; 
but he expressed his conviction, that a man of true firmness of 
mind would stand unmoved by all Ave could produce out of 
glass bottle, as he scoffingly termed our machine. lie was invited 
to the experiment, and declared his readiness to attend 
next visit the Begler-Beg paid the Elchee. 

The day appointed soon arrived. The Begiei*-Beg came 
a numerous retinue, and amongst others the doctor, whom we 
u.sed to call “ Eed Stockings,” from his usually wearing 
hose. He Avas, we found, notAvithstanding his learning and re- 
puted science, often made an object of mirth in the circles of the 
great and Avealthy at Isfahan, to Avhom he furnished constant 
matter of amusement, from the pertinacity Aidth Avhich he 
tained his dogmas. He had nearly, we were told, lost his 
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the year before, by marching up to a large buck-antelope, which 
was known to be vicious, but which, according to the tlieory of 
the philosopher, was to be overawed by the erect dignity id' man, 
provided he was fearle.ssly approached. The consequence of this 
experiment was different from what the theorist expected. The 
wild animal very unceremoniously butted the doctor into a deep 
dry ditch in the field where he was grazing, and the learned man 
was confined to his bed nearly three months, during wiiich, he 
had ample time to consider the causes of this unlooked-for event. 

Though the above and similar instances might afibrd reason 
for concluding, that Eed Stockings, with all his philosophy, was 
not overwise, I discovered that he maintained his ground in the 
first society, by means common in Persia as in other countrie.s. 
He was, in fact, “ a little of the fool,* and not too much of the 
honest.” This impression of his character, combined with his 
presumption, made us less scrupulous in our preparations to ren- 
der him an example for all who might hereafter doubt the eftects 
of our boasted electricity ; and indeed our Persian visitors seemed 
anxious that, the effect should be such tis to satisfy the man who 
had dared us to the trial, that it was physical, not moral. 

The philosopher, notwithstanding various warning.'^, came 
boldly up, took hold of the chain with both hands, planted his 
feet firmly, shut his teeth, and evidently called forth all his 
resolution to resist the shock. It was given ; and poor Red 
Stockings dropt on the floor as if he had been shot. TJiei'e u^as a 
momentary alarm : but on his almost instant recovery, and the 
Elchee explaining that the effect had been increased by the deter- 
mination to resist it, all gave way to one burst of laughter. Tiie 
good-natured philosopher took no offence. He muttered some- 
thing about the re-action of the feelings after being over- 
strained, but admitted there was more in the glass-bottle tlian 
he had anticipated. 

As the Persians had become acquainted with electrical ma- 
chines, by their increased intercourse with Europeans, the Elchee, 
when on his second mission, did not choose again to trust to one 
of them for the entertainment of his friends. He purchased, 
therefore, for this purpose, a large and excellent phantasmagoria, 

* “ Poco di matto” is deemed by the Italians an essential quality in a great 
man’s companion. 
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which Mcis furnished with numerous glasses; on these were 
painted spectres, with shapes monstrous beyond what the poet’s 
fancy ever bodied forth. 

With our phantasmagoria, old and young, rich and poor, were 
in raptures. The prince at Shiraz was the first person of royal 
blood to whom it was exhibited, and he declared his wonder and 
delight at this extraordinary invention. Persons were instructed 
to exhibit it to his ladies, who, we learned, were enchanted wdth 
its effects ; and his mother,^ an able princess, who had long 
exercised supreme authority over him and the proviiice of Pars, 
declaring herself gratified beyond measure at the wonders she 
had seen. 

What rendered the phantasmagoria more attractive, was the 
ingenuity and talent of a young man from India, f wdio had 
charge of it. Besides being an adept in exhibiting it, he made 
frames, and painted, as occasion required, the glass he placed in 
them, with all kinds of Persian figures ; and part of the story 
told in the day -was sometimes exhibited at the Elchee’s evening 
entertainments, wdiich were often attended by dignified persons, 
who had before withheld their presence from regard to punctilious 
ceremony, but could not resist their curiosity. Thus our phan- 
tasmagoria became an important implement of diplomacy. 

The Prince of Persia was anxious to possess this treasure, but 
as its fame had preceded the mission, it w^as not judged politic 
to disappoint the excited expectations of majesty ; our magical 
box therefore accompanied us, and produced equal effects at the 
great court asembled at Sooltaneah, as it had at that of Shiraz. 

The Elchee took particular pleasure, in the astonishment pro- 
duced by his phantasmagoria. I one day suggested that wise 
and grave men, filling high stations, might expose themselves to 
ridicule from being amused by such trifles, and employing them 
as means of amusing and gratifying others. His quick reply 
w'as, The man wlio is always wise, is a fool I and he, above all 
others, is most foolish, who, entrenched in forms and observances, 
neglects to use every honest means with which human nature 
supplies him, to promote fair and honourable objects. Besides,” 

* This reniarkable lady, who for a long period might be said to govern 
Fans, died three yeans ago of the cholera, 

t Mr. Siradt, an Anglo-Indian. . 
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he added, ‘‘ this amuses mej as much as any grown-up child ia 
Persia, and it is from my keen-sighted guests observing that iny 
enjoyment is real, that they are so much delighted. Were I to 
parade my superiority, by denying myself this, and other grati- 
fications, which may be deemed trifling by men of measured 
manners, tliey would also be reserved and dignified, and we 
should become a group of those formalists, whom our great phi- 
loso})lier^- has described, as always using shifts and perspectives, to 
make supei'ficies seem body that hath depth and bulk.” 

After this a.nsv/er, in which those that know him as well as I 
do will discover that the Elchee had succeeded in persuadijig 
himself, tliat bis natural love of amusement was a A'alualfle 
diplomatic quality ; I, as a true follower of a mission, found it 
necessary to acquiesce in his reasoning, and must, therefore, 
recommend phantasmagorias, orsomething similar, as of essential 
importance to the success of all future embassies to Persia ! 

I found, on this second mission, that the duties of Hajee 
Ibrahim had, at his death, been divided amongst several ministers. 
My old friend, Ha-jee Mahomed Hoosein, who had been so kind 
to us on the first mission, when he was Begler-Beg of Isfahan, 
was now, under the title of Ameen-ood-Boiileh,| at tlie head of 
the finance and revenue department. He had risen from a low' 
origin, that of a small shopkeeper in Isfahan. The Persians, 
who delight in the wonderful, spoke of his riches as immense, 
and they referred the origin of that wealth (wdiich enabled him 
to preserve the favour of the king, by satisfying his cupidiiiy) to 
his having obtained part of the royal treasure, wdiich w-as lost at 
Isfahan by Jaffier Khan Zend, when he fled, in tlio year 1785, 
in such confusion from that city, that not only Ids baggage and 
treasures, but the ensigns of royalty, w'ere plundered by its 
inhabitants. 

This account may have some foundation, but inquiry and 
observation satisfied me, that the wealth of this sensible minister 
arises out of those more honourable sources • w'hieh his industry 
and good management have created. Suffice if, as a prf)of of 
this fact, to state, that every pi’ovince under him is prosjjerous ; 

* Bacon. 

t This title means, the security of the state. 
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and the city of Isfahan has more than doubled its inhabitants, 
and quadrupled its manufacture of rich silk and brocade, during 
the twenty years that he has been its governor. 

Hajee Mahomed Hoosein^*' is a man of great simplicity of 
manners, and neither has, nor pretends to, any of tiiat wit, or 
brilliancy in conversation, for which many of the Persians are 
so distinguislied. He is rather dull in company, and appears 
what he really is, a plain man of business. A friend of mine one 
day breakfasting 'with him, was surprised to hear him say to a 
poor man, who brought a pair of .slippers to sell, “Sit down my 
honest friend, and take your breakfast ; we will bargain about 
the slippers afterwards.” 

This admission of inferiors to their society at meals is not, 
however, uncommon with men of rank in Persia. It arise.s out 
of a sense of the sacred duties of liospitality, and out of parade, 
if they have not the reality of that humility so strongly 
inculcated in the Koran. Besides, their character and condition 
often disposes them to relax -^vith those beneath them, and even 
with menial servants, whom they admit to a familiarity which at 
fii’st view appears contradictory to those impressions we have of 
their haughty character. I wa.s one day almost reproached by 
Aga Meer, on account of the diiierence which he observed in our 
behaviour to those of our countrymen, who were below us 
in condition. “You speak of your consideration for inferiors,” 
said he to me, “ but you keep them at a much greater distance 
than we do. Is this your boasted freedom ?” I told him that it 
was exactly our boasted freedom, Avhich compelled us to the 
conduct we observed. “ You are so classified in Pei'sia,” said I, 
“ that you can descend from your condition as you like ; a man 
below' you Aviil never presume on your fiimiliarity so far as 
to think himself, for a moment, on the same level with those, wlio 
are so entirely di.stinct from his class in the community. In 
England we an; all equal in the eye of the law, the rights 
of every man are the same ; the differences which exist are 
merely those of fortune, -wdiich place us in the relation of master 
and servant; but where there is no other distinction, w'e are 
obliged to preserve that -with care, or all forms and respects 
would .soon be lost.” 


This ministei’ died three years ago. 
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The good MeerzS, admitted that there might be some truth in 
what I stated. “ But yours is a strange country/’ he said ; “ I 
siiall never quite understand its ways and usages.” 

Meerzh Sheffee,* who styles himself Premier, may be called 
the minister of the court ; he is a veteran in all its arts, intrigues, 
and corruptions. Good-humoured, quick, and flexible, he has 
managed to steer his crooked course through along life, and 
still retains his head and his eyes, though both have, no doubt, 
been often in danger. The king is attached to him, as an old 
servant of the family. 

Riza Koolee is also an old servant of the Kajir princes. He 
is a man of talent ; his manners are peculiarly pleasing, and he 
is one of the most eloquent persons I Iiave heax’d in Persia. I 
had not the same opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted 
with this minister, as with others ;• but, if common report is to 
be believed, he has few supei’iors in good sense or good feeling. 
He has evinced none of* that precocious ambition which is so 
common with his countrymen. He is reputed to be a modest as 
well as a deserving man, and the favour and fortune he has 
attained have not been acquii’ed by means which could make him 
enemies. By not pressing into the front rank, he has long com- 
bined safety with advancement.f . 

Tliese are the principal ministers of the king ; hut Meerzii 
Boozoorg, who has long presided, under the title of Kaim Mek^m, 
over the councils of the heir-apparent, may be said to have much 
more influence than any of them in the political department. 
He has greater experience, and understands the foreign interests 
of his country, better than any other minister ; and joins to an 
equal temper, a thorough knowledge of the nature of his own 
situation, and the characters of those it is his duty to serve and 
obey. He amused me one day, by telling me the rule by Avhich 
he had hitherto escaped, and trusted he should continue to escajie, 
the common flite of Persian ministers. “ I never,” .said lie, 
‘‘ accumulate money or property ; I have a small inheritance in 
land, which has been in my family for centuries; this cannot, iu 

* This minister is dead since the jonraal was written from whi(.‘h this is 
taken. 

f Since this journal was written he fell into disgrace and died, after licirig 
some time minister to the Prince Regent of Pars. 
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aeeordarice -with, u.^^age, bd confiscated ; and as to every thine.- 
else, 1 spend It as I get it. This principle is known; and the 
king, he added, often laughs, and says, ‘ I should not gain one 

ESl “mv, 

place to mention Meerzu Abd-ool- 
been, and still continues, the Moonsliee- 
ool-SIenudik, or chief letter-writer of the state ; and well he 
merits his arnnencm. I recognised his talent for the sublime, 
fiom the difficulty I had in discovering his meaning, amidst the 
clouds of tropes and metaphors with ivhich it is always enveloped 
l hat, however, is the taste of his country , and the man must have’ 
meiit, who stands acknowledged to be the first in an art, in which 
all of liberal education strive to excel. His character 

in other respects, is that of a very sensible and respectable man • 
though an old Moollah, a friend of mind, shook his head iviien I 
praised him, and whispered, “All you say may be true, but he 
IS an inveterate Soofee.’’ 

Among the acquaintances I formed at this second visit, there 
interested me in any degree so much as Mahomed 

account of the vicissitudes of his eventful life. The facts Im 
uarraw erfubit » mu.h of Asiatic eWter in ta b« and 
womt lights, that they must be acceptable to the reader. Of 

by the mterual evidence of then- truth, the corroborating state- 
mc b ot contemporariee, and the high character of the narrator 
of his own extraordinary adventures. 

of the Seffavean 

moiiaiclis, was considered the most important frontier post of 

lUtiiLstcd to the valour of a branch of the tribe of Kaiir As 
tae sirength of the nation decayed, the chiefs of this tribe were 
e t almost unsupported, to resist the attaclcs of the Tartar tribe.s 
(1 the Oxus, who made aunual inroads upon them. They received 
for .some years casual aid from the Afghans of Cabool ; but that 

! J?"’ f nnnistei- died lately of the cholera, 

t Morv 1.S the ancient Antiocliia Margiana. It was founded hv Alexander 
n became the capital of one of his successors, Andochus NicatOT. 
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governmetit also fell into confusion ; and Byram Ali Khan, the 
father of Mahomed Hoosein, had for several years to contend 
against that extraoi’dinaiy bigot, Beggee Jan,* who had, by an 
ujiion of fanaticism and wisdom, consolidated the divided tribes 
of this part of Tartary into one government, of which Bokhara 
was the capital. 

The actions of Byrfira Ali, though given on the most authentic 
records, appear more like a romance than a history. Suffice it 
Iiere to say, he closed, on the banks of the Oxus, a life marked 
by the most gallant achievements, leaving his son the city and 
walls of Merv (for all its fields were desolate), and the name and 
example of a father almost worshipped by his soldiers, and as 
much praised when dead, as dreaded while living, by the enemies 
of his country. 

Mahomed Hoosein Khan, though quite a youth, defended what 
remained of his inheritance with an unsubdued spirit ; which 
obtained from every one an acknowledgment, that the son was 
worthy of his renowned sire. But all his struggles were un- 
availing, against the overwhelming numbers of the Oosbegs, who 
at last reduced the city to such a state of famine and distress, 
that its inhabitants insisted upon their chief surrendering to a 
power which it was hopeless any longer to oppose. He was 
carried with all his family to Bokhara. I shall give the remainder 
of his story in his own words, as nearly as they can be recollected 
from his plain but minute relation. 

“ Beggee Jan was anxious I should adopt his creed, that of a 
Soofee, and abandon what he deemed the errors of the Sheali 
faith. Circumstances compelled me so far to conform, that he 
expected my conversion, and for some time treated me and my 
family with respect, and even kindness. 

“ During a period of some years, having no other employment, 
1 applied myself to literature, and read all the histories I could 
find. I should have continued to spend a contented, if not a 
happy life, in such pursuits, had this tranquillity 2 ot been 
interrupteil by the flight of my nephew, Bakir Khan, to tlio 
king of Persia. I was considered as the contriver of his escape, 


For an account of this remarltahle ruler, see History of Per; , vnl. ii. 
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and from that moment was looked upon as an enemy of 
Beggee Jan. 

“ Being aware of the suspicions he entertained, I one day 
addressed him in open court. I reminded him of his liaving 
sworn to treat me and mine with kindness, and of the peculiar 
obligations which an oath should impose upon a man of his 
sanctity. I bade him dismiss his suspicions, and act as he had 
hitherto done ; or confirm them by an examination of facts, and 
to treat me as a criminal if he found that I had in any way acted 
contrary to my word, or to that honoirr which belonged to me 
as the chief of a tribe, and a native of Merv, whose inhabitants 
liad ever been celebrated for strict regard to their pledged faith. 

“ Seeing the manly openness of this address had an effect upon 
his nobles and attendants, the old hypocrite arose from his seat, 
came forward, and kissed my forehead, while he thanked me for 
speaking to him as I had done, and promised to dismiss from 
his mind every suspicion regarding me. He was, however, most 
insincere, and had no wish but to destroy me. 

“ It would be tiresome,” said Mahomed Hoosein, “ to repeat 
all the artifices Beggee J&,n used, to enable him to effect this 
obj'ect without loss of character. Finding, however, that I was 
on my guard, and that I pursued a line of conduct which gave 
him no hopes of entangling me in his toils, he determined to 
seize and put me to death. It was long before I could bring 
myself to think that a person of his wary character would have 
recourse to unjustifiable violence; nor was it until his guards 
had surrounded my house, and were bursting open the gates, 
that I could believe he would proceed to such extremities. My 
followers, when this occurred, entreated leave to resist the attack. 
‘ Let us at least die in warn blood,’ they said. I forbade them 
to stir, adding, that it was perhaps only my life he sought, and 
my family and friend.? might be spared. At this moment the 
voice of Beggee Jhn was heard, exclaiming, ‘ Bring me the 
head of Mahomed Hoosein Khan.’ Satisfied of his object, I gave 
w'ay to the earnest entreaties of all around me, and fled through 
a small back gate of the house, accompanied only by my nephew, 
Ibrahim Beg. I took this step, not so much from the hope of 
saving my own life, as that my escape would prevent further 
outrage to my family. It had the desired effect ; for on its being 
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.stated that 1 was gone, and a strict search confirming the as'ser- 
tion, the troops were withdrawn, and sent witli others in pursuit 
of one against whom their sovereign had now becioine perfectly 
furious. 

“The detail of my journeys and sufferings, from the iiour of 
my escape, till I. found refuge in Persia, would fill volumes. I 
sliall make it as short as possible ; for though I dwell on some 
parts of the scene with pleasing recollections, there ai-e others 
which 1 cannot think of Avithout horror. IIoweA-er, God’s will 
be done ; let his glorious name be praised for all lie does ; it is 
not for blind mortals to complain.” After these piotis ejacula- 
tions the Khan proceeded with his narration. 

“I had only three friends in the toAvu on whom I could depend. 
I proceeded to the door of one, but he was asleep, and I durst 
not make the noise necessary to awake him. When I came to 
the house of the second, I learnt that Beggee Jan had sent for 
him ; and the third, I was infonned by his domestics, having heard 
of my situation, had hastened to the scene, in the expectation of 
contributing to my escape. 

“ Hopeless and wearied, I wandered all that night about the 
streets of Bokhara, and a hundred times heard it proclaimed that 
ten thousand pieces of gold should be the reward of him who 
brought me to Beggee Ji\n. 

“ It was towards morning Avhen I went out of the gate of the 
city, accompanied only by my nephew. We concealed ourselves 
in a corn field till the evening, and then, though worn out with 
hunger, anxiety, and fatigue, we took the road leading to Sheher- 
Sehz.* I was bare-footed, and unaccustomed to walk ; but my 
situation gave me a power of exertion beyond what I could have 
believed; and after a most distressing and dangerous journey 
we arrived at that city, the ruler of which, Niyaz AH, inoA'od 
by the account of ray sufferings, treated me with kindness and 
distinction. 

“ I remained six months at Sheher-Sebz, with a Iieart painfully 
anxious for my family ; but knowing that I was jmrsued by the 
rancorous hatred of Beggee J&n, and being satisfied that though 

* Shelier-Sebz means the Verdant City, /a name given by Tinioor to die 
ancient city of Kesh, ■which W'as the place of his birth. It lies about L'iO 
miles direct east of Bokhara. 
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Niy^z AH had not the means to defend me, he would never be 
so base as to give me up, I cliose to relieve him from the embar- 
rassment my presence created. When I intimated my intention 
to leave him, he expressed much regret, as he feared that my 
powerful enemy might succeed in seizing me. He suggested, as 
the best chance of escape, that I should go to Narbotta Beg, 
tlie Prince of Ourat Teppah, which I accordingly did. 

“ Soon after my departure, Beggee J§,n attacked Shelier-Sebz, 
and demanded that I should be given up ; but the generous 
Kiyaz Ali concealed my having left him, till he heard of rny 
safe arrival at Ourat Teppah, when he announced my flight, and 
the attack of his city was abandoned. 

“ After remaining some months at Ourat Teppah, I desired 
to leave it, but the prince would not consent, until he heard that 
my enemy was secretly employing agents to murder his guest. 
His knowledge of the devotion of the Oosbegs to their sovereign 
made him have the most serious fears for my life and his own 
honour, if I continued within reach of these assassins. To save 
both, he had recourse to au extraordinary expedient. 

“ He took my nephew and me with him on one of his hunting 
parties, and privately asked me in what direction I wished to 
proceed. I told him I desired to visit the court of Zem^n Shdh. 
He immediately (without informing any one) placed us in two 
large trunks, which were put on camels and sent away as mer- 
chandise on the road towards Thibet.* 

‘‘ After we were beyond the reach of Beggee Jan we visited 
many towns in Tartary ; but on our arrival at Thibet, I learnt 
that Abdulla Khan, governor of Cashmere, had rebelled, and 
the country -was consequently in a state of confusion. I was 
therefore compelled to take the road of Bedekshan, and the 
mountains of Siy^h Posh, t dressed as aPakeer; and under this 
disguise I arrived safe at Cabool, after having encountered a 
tiiousand distresses and dangers. 

“ When I arrived at this city I did not deem it prudent to 
reveal myself. Zemkn Sh^h and his vizier were gone to Herat, 
and 3?atteh Ali Shah, king of Persia, was at Meshed. I con- 

* Hujee Mahomed Hoosein Khan has written an account of this cxti’»- 
ordinary journey, and of the countries he passed through. 

t For an account of this remarkable people, see Elphinstone’s Cabool. 
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tinned a poor -wandering mendicant for some time in Cabool. I 
often saw noblemen of high, rank, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, without their having the slightest recollection of their 
former friend. At this period I had almost died from want of 
food; and my distresses were increased by my nephew being 
afflicted with worms in his feet, which disabled him from 
■walking. I had to support him along from place to place, wdien 
I ii-as myself .sinking with hunger and fatigue. I one day went 
to the house of an old friend to ask relief, but he was not at 
home. His servants directed me to the eavavruiserai of Aga 
Mahomed of Kooin. I went, thither, and stopped near the room 
in which was lodged Hajee Hoosein Abeer, a merchant whom I 
had formerly employed and favoured. I stayed there some time, 
till, mistaking me for a beggar, he bade me go away, saying he 
had nothing to give me. I thought he recognized, but would 
not acknowledge me in my distress, and I went away with a 
heavy hut proud heart from the door of a man whom, I imme- 
diately afterwards found, Avas at the very time disbursing large 
sums on agents, whom he had sent in different directions to 
ascertain my fate, in order to contribute to my relief. 

“ Having seated myself at some distance from the carav&nserui, 
a native of Meshed passed, Avho had long been in my service. 
He no sooner cast his eyes upon me, than he recognized his old 
master in spite of my disguise, and threw himself at my feet* 
The moment he arose, he hastened to tiie room of Hajee Hoosein 
Abeer, who instantly returned with him ; and after thanking 
God for this accidental discovery of one to -whom he owed such 
benefits, he begged me to accompany him to his apartment. 
From that moment my sufferings were at an end. I ivas pro- 
vided with clothes, horses, and every thing that I required, and 
proceeded towards Candahar in the character of a merchant ; 
Iiaving strictly enjoined those who knew me, not to disclose my 
name or rank. 

“ 1 thought at first of waiting at Candahar till Zeman 8hah 
reached that city, and of trying what could be effected tln-ongii 
his aid. I heard, hoAvever, that he had proceeded frtjin Herat 
to Cabool, by the upper road, through the country of tiie 
Hazarrah. 

“ As I observed, from the way inwhich affairs Avere conducted 
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that the government of this prince had no stability, I resolved 
on proceeding to the court of Teheran; but not wishing to give 
the court of Cabool any just ground of offence, I wrote to the 
vizier "Wefa-dar Khan, and gave him a particular account of all 
tliat had befallen me from the time of my escape from Bokhara 
till that moment. Zeman Shah commanded his minister to 
desire me to stay at Candahar until his arrival. But I learnt 
the disposition of the court by the first two words of the vizier’s 
answer; these were, “Hookm-e-alee,” or (it is) the high com- 
mand ; a style of address suited only to an inferior. The 
instant I read this expression I determined to leave a country 
where my reduced condition made men presume to treat me with 
such arrogance. 

“ When preparing to quit Candahar, the road was shut by the 
advance of the prince Mahmpod, who took the city, and I was 
plundered of all I had brought from Cabool, as were also the 
merchants with whom I associated. I remained at that city a 
short time after this event ; but seeing nothing in ^ the character 
of Mahmood that gave me confidence, I did not discover myself 
to him, but set out as soon as I could with some merchants, and, 
travelling through Seestan, arrived at the fort of Khyn in 
Khorassan, where I was kindly and hospitably treated by its 
chief, who was an old friend of my family. He appointed a 
mehmandar to see me safe to Teheran, and sent an express to 
announce my arrival to the king of Persia, who instantly invited 
me to his court. 

« Before I arrived at Teheran, I learnt that the cruel tyrant 
of Bokhara, enraged at my escape, had first imprisoned my family 
in wells,* and afterwards put every one of them to death,! up- 
braiding them with my having taken refuge in Persia, a country 
towards which he ever entertained a spirit of the most inveterate 
hostility. 

* Imprisonment, in dry wells is very common in some parts of Tartary. 

t Thirty-eight persons were put to death, of whom eleven were sons, 
brothers, and nephews. 

Such of the women of his family as were not killed were given away to 
persons of inferior condition ; a brutal and degrading usage practised in Persia, 
as well as Tartary, in cases where it is desired to disgrace as well as punish 
men of high rank. 
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“ 1 proceeded,” said the Khan, hardly able to conclude his 
narration, “ with a broken heart, to the capital of Persia, where 
the noble and generous conduct of this king affords me all the 
consolation I can receive in this world, in which I am, though 
apparently surrounded with every luxury and every honour, a 
wretched and desolate man.” 

The forlorn and fugitive chief of Merv was received at the 
court of Persia wdtli every mark of regard and honour to 
which he would have been entitled as lord of that once famous 
city and in the full zenith of his power. The king went into 
monrniug for his family, and every Omrah of the Kajir tribe was 
ordered to pay him a visit of condolence ; and even Abbas 
Meerza was desired by his father to wait upon and console the 
afflicted stranger and guest. 

On the death of Hajee Ibrahim, the king is said to have 
desired to raise Mahomed Hoosein Khan to the rank of prime 
minister, but he declined the dangerous dignity, declaring he had 
made a vow never again to enter upon affairs of state, unless an 
opportunity ivas afforded him of wreaking his vengeance on the 
merciless ruler of Bokhara, by sacking that capital. 

Mahomed Hoosein Khan continues his habits of study, which, 
added to the information he has acquired in his travels, renders 
his conversation at once agreeable and instructive. His conduct, 
since he came into Persia, has obtained him great respect from 
all classes. There are some few who accuse him of intriguing, 
and assert, that notwithstanding his professed vow, he secretly 
mixes in matters of state : but such suspicions and accusations 
are probably the consequence of his continuing to enjoy so great 
a share of the royal favour. His ostensible station is that of the 
Kedeem, or chosen companion of the sovereign, and as such he is 
almost in constant attendance upon the king’s i>erson, whose 
whole conduct towards this unfortunate chief does equal honour 
to his head and lieart,'* 

* Mahomed Hoosein Khan of Merv has finished his earthly career since 
this was written. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Departure from SoolUaneali— Tebreez—Climate— Lake of Oormcali— Ahmctl 
Hie Cobbler. 

Though delighted to turn towards home, the joy at our departure 
from the royal camp was not unminglcd with regret, at taking 
leave, probably for the last time, of many of our Persian friends. 
The king’s attention to the Elchee had been most flattering, and 
we had all participated in the royal favour. Fatteh Ali Shah 
had, indeed, with all due allowances for other motives, evinced 
on this occasion sentiments and feelings which did him honour 
as a man as well as a sovereign. 

We went from Sooltaneah to Tebreez, which has for 
years been the residence of the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza. 
Tebreez is celebrated as one of the most healthy cities in Persia, 
and it is on this ground alone that we can account for its being 
so often rebuilt, after its repeated demolition by earthquakes. 
It is seldom free, even for a twelvemonth, from slight shocks; 
and it is little more than thirty years since it Avas levelled with 
the ground, by one of these terrible convulsions of nature. 

I was more surprised at the salubrity of this town, from know'- 
ing the great extremes of heat and cold to which it is subject, 
having o])lained from a friend who had resided there during the 
whole of the preceding year, a most accurate diary of the various 
changes of its climate. From this it appeared, that on the 
tvveutieth of October there was a heavy fall of snow', which did 
not however remain long upon the ground ; the weathe] 
became mild, and there was no excessive cold until the 
of Decensber, from Avhich period till the end of January 
renheii ’s tliermometer, when exposed to the air at night, never 
ruse above zero, and in the house, at mid-day, it was seldom 
above IS". 
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January was by far the coldest month ; during it, the water 
is described as becoming almost instantaneously solid in the 
tumblers upon the dining table, and the ink often freezing in the 
inkstand, although the table was quite close to the fire. For at 
least a fortnight not an egg was to be had, all being split by the 
cold. Some bottles of wine froze, although covered with straw, 
and many of the copper ewers were split by the expansion of 
the water when frozen in them. 

According to this diaiy, the w^eather became comparatively 
mild towards the end of February ; but it appears that liei’e, a,s in 
England, a 

“ Lingering winter chills the lap of May 
for on the first of that month there was a heavy fall of snow, with 
such cold, that all the irromise of the spring w'as destroyed. Of 
the heat that ensued, and the sudden and great changes to which 
Tebreez is subject, we had abundant proof ; in the month of June, 
the range of the thermometer being usually, within the twenty- 
four hours, from 56® to 94®, a difference of 38®. 

The extreme heat of summer causes most of the houses in 
Tebreez to be built so as to admit the air during that season ; 
but the architects of Persia fill far short of their brethren in 
Europe, in forming plans by which the cool air can be admitted 
in summer and excluded in winter. This partly accounts for 
the effects of the cold to which I have alluded ; but the city of 
Tebreez, and many other parts of Aderbejan, and still more of 
the neighbouring province of Kurdistan, though nowhere biyond 
the fortieth degree of latitude, are, from their great elevation, 
subject to extreme cold. In the latter country I found, on the 
morning of the seventeenth of August, ice half an inch thick on a 
basin of water standing in my tent. 

During the few days we remained at Tebreez I was in continual 
attendance upon the Elchee, who was engaged in inspecting the 
state and eciuipment of the newly-formed regular troops of 
Persia. The day before our departure he had had a long inter- 
view with Abbas Meerza,, who appeared to expect that what he 
had seen of his military improvements would alter his sentiments 
as to the policy of the change. This, however, was not the 
case ; the arguments before urged were repeated ; and, tljough 
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eveiy credit was given to the young and ardent prince for the 
surprising progress he had made, the Elchee still contended that 
it must be dangerous for a country to make its armies more 
tangible to an enemy, until certain of being his equal in the field 
of battle. 

In the course of their conversation upon this subject, the 
Elchee related to the prince what the late minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, had told him, of the sentiments and designs of that 
able monarch, Aga Mahomed Khan, when a large army of 
Eussians, under Valerian Zuboff, crossed the Araxes, and 
encamped on the plain of Mogam, in the month of November, 
1796. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the season, Aga Mahomed 
Khan made every preparation to resist the threatened invasion. 
He assembled the leaders of his army, and told them that 
Russians had presumed, during his absence in Khorassan, to 
invade the opposite frontier of his dominions. “ But ray valiant 
warriors,” he added, “ shall be led against them, and we will, 
by the blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of infantry 
and batteries of cannon, and cut them to pieces with our con- 
quering swords.’’ The chiefs applauded the heroic resolution of 
their sovereign, and promised to support him with their lives. 
"When they were gone, the monarch directed Hajee Ibrahim to 
approach, and asked him if he had heard Avhat he said to the 
military commanders. The minister said he had. “And do 
you think,” said he, “ I will do what I have told them ? ” 
“Undoubtedly, if it is your majesty’s pleasure,” was the reply. 
“ Hajee,” said Aga Mahomed Khan, half angry, “ have I been 
mistaken ? are you also a fool ? Can a man of your wisdom believe 
I will ever run my head against their w^alls of steel, and 
my irregular army to be destroyed by their cannon and 
ciplined troops ? I know better. Their , shot shall never 
me ; but they shall possess no country beyond its range, 
shall not know sleep ; and, let them march where they 
I will surround them with a desert.” 

Erom Tebreez, our first march of fifteen miles was to 


* liiis occurrence was told the Elchee by Hajee. Ibrahim in 1800, scarcely 
four years after the event to which it referred Vide Hist. Persia, vol. ii. 
p. 297. 
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Khoosroo-Shah, a village situated in a beautiful valley, wJiere 
we remained for a day, admiring the scenery, and enjoying the 
cool shade of the surrounding groves and gardens. In one of 
the latter our mehmandar gave us a sumptuous breakfast. 

Our second day’s journey brought us in sight of the lake of 
Oormeah, wliich is of considerable extent. We examined a 
marble quarry near its shore, which had not been worked since 
the time of Nadir Shah, The Persians wished us to believe 
that the peeuirar quality of the water of the lake, by mixing with 
the soil, formed the marble, which they declared was soft when 
first cut, but became hard from exposure to the sun. One of 
our party, who was a geologist, endeavoured to prove to them 
that this belief was quite erroneous, by explaining the nature of 
the strata of this quarry, as well as the composition of the 
marble ; but bis knowledge was evidently most unpopular with 
the audience he had gathei’ed round him, and they continued as 
completely satisfied as they had been before his scientific de- 
monstrations, that the marble was formed in the manner related 
by their fathers. ^ 

The lake of Oormeah is computed to be three hundred miles 
in circumference. It is very clear, but salt, and has a sul- 
phureous smell. We were assured that no fish or any living 
creature is to be found in this great expanse of water, w^hich one 
of the learned men of our mission informed me was the Spauto 
of Strabo, and the Marcianus of Ptolemy. 

Prom our encampment near the shore of this famous lake to 
the city of IMarfiga is eighteen miles : we made this march at 
night. Moollah Adeenah, the story-teller of his majesty, was 
one of our party. The Elchee asked him to beguile the 
weailness of our road with a tale. “ How many fersekhs long 
do you wish it ?” was his reply. “ At least five,” was the 
answer. “ I can exactly suit you,” said the Moollah ; you 
shall have Ahmed the cobbler.” I could not help laugliing at 
this mode of measuring a tale; but I was assured it was a 
common custom, arising out of the calculation professed story- 
tellers were compelled to make of the leisure of their hearers. 
All further remarks upon this usage were put an end to, by 
Moollilh Adeenah desiring us to be silent and attentive : his wish 
being complied wdth, lie commenced as follows ; 
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“ III the great city of Isfahan lived Ahmed the cobblei*, an 
honest and industrious man, whose wish was to pass through 
life quietly ; and he might have done so, had he not married a 
handsome wife, wdio, although she had condescended to accept 
of him as a husband, W'as far from being contented with his 
humble sphere of life. 

“ Sittiira, such was the name of Ahmed's wife, was ever 
forming foolish schemes of riches and grandeur : and though 
Ahmed never encouraged them, he was too fond a husband to 
quarrel with what gave her pleasure ; an incredulous smile or a 
shake of the head, was his only answer to her often-told day- 
dream.?; and she continued to persuade herself, that she wa.s 
certainly destined to great fortune. 

“ It happened one evening, while in this temper of mind, that 
she went to the Hemm§.m, where she saw a lady retiring dressed 
in a magnificent robe, covered with jewels, and surrounded by 
slaves. This was the very condition Sitt^ra had always longed 
for, and she eagerly inquired the name of the happy person, who 
had so many attendants and such fine jewels. She learned it 
was the wife of the chief astrologer to the king. W ith this 
information she returned home. Her husband met her at the 
door, but was received with a frown ; nor could all his caresses 
obtain a smile or a word ; for several hours she continued silent, 
and in apparent misery ; at length she said : 

“ ‘ Cease your caresses; unless you are ready to give me a 
proof that you do really and sincerely love me.’ 

“ ‘ What proof of love,’ exclaimed poor Ahmed, ‘ can you 
desire, which I will not give ?’ 

“ ‘ G ive over cobbling ; it is a vile, low trade, and never 
yields more than ten or twelve dinars a day. Turn astrologer ! 
your fortune will be made, and I shall have all I wish, and be 
happy.’ 

“ ‘ Astrologer !’ cried Ahmed, ‘ astrologer! Have you for- 
gotten who I am — a cobbler, without any learning — that you 
u ant me to engage in a profession which requires so much skill 
and knowledge ?’ 

“ ‘ I neither think nor care about your qualifications,’ said the 
enraged wife : ‘ all I know is, that if you do not turn astrologer 
immediately, I will be divorced from you t)-morrow.’ 
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“The cobbler remonstrated, but in vain. The figure of the 
astrologer’s wife, with her jewels and her slaves, had taken 
complete possession of SittSira’s imagination. All night it 
haunted her ; she dreamt of nothing else, and on awaking 
declared she would leave the house, if her husband did not 
comply with her wishes. What could poor Ahmed do? He was 
no astrologer, but he was dotingly fond of his wife, and he could 
not bear the idea of losing her. He promised to obey ; and 
having sold his little stock, bought an astrolabe, an astronomical 
almanac, and a table of the twelve signs of the zodiac. Fur- 
nished with these he went to the market-place, crying ‘ I am au 
astrologer ! I know the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac j I can calculate nativities ; I can 
foretel every thing that is to happen !’ 

“No man was better known than Ahmed the cobbler. A 
crowd soon gathered round him. ‘ What, friend Ahmed,’ said 
one, ‘have you worked till your head is turned?’ ‘Are you 
tired of looking down at your last,’ cried another, ‘ that you are 
now looking up at the planets?’ These and a thousand other 
jokes assailed the ears of the poor cobbler, who notwithstanding 
continued to exclaim that he was an astrologer, having resolved 
on doing what he could to please his beautiful wife. 

“ It so happened that the king’s jeweller was passing by. He 
was in great distress, having lost the richest ruby belonging to 
the crown. Every search had been made to recover tins 
inestimable jewel, but to no purpose ; and as the jeweller knew 
he could no longer conceal its loss from the king, he looked 
forward to death as inevitable. In this hopeless state, while 
wandering about the town, he reached the crowd around Ahmed, 
and asked what was the matter. ‘ Don’t you kiio%v Ahmed the 
cobbler?’ said one of the bystanders, laughing ; ‘he has been 
inspired, and is become an astrologer.’ 

“ A drowning man will catch at a broken reed : the jeweller 
no sooner heard the sound of the word astrologer, than he went, 
up to Ahmed, told him what had happened, and said, ‘ If you 
understand your art, you must be able to discovtu' the king’s 
ruby- Do so, and I will give you two hundred pieces <jf gold. 
But if you do not succeed within six hours, I will use all my 
influence at court to have you put to death as an impostor.’ 
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‘‘ Poor Ahmed was thunderstruck. He stood long without 
being able to move or speak, reflecting on his misfortunes and 
grieving, above all, that his wife, whom he so loved, had, by her 
envy and selfishness, brought him to such a fearful alternative. 
Full of these sad thoughts, he exclaimed aloud, ‘Oh woman, 
woman I thou art more baneful to the happiness of man than 
the poisonous dragon of the desert !’ 

“ The lost ruby had been secreted by the jeweller’s wife, who, 
disquieted by those alarms which ever attend guilt, sent one of 
her female slaves to watch her husband. This slave, on seeing 
her master speak to the astrologer, drew near ; and when she heard 
Ahmed, after some moments of apparent abstraction, compare a 
woman to a poisonous dragon, she was satisfied that he must 
know every thing. She ran to her mistress, and, breathless with 
fear, cried, ‘ You are discovered, my dear mistress, you are dis- 
covered by a vile astrologer. Before six hours are past the 
whole story will be known, and you will become infamous, if 
you are even so fortunate as to escape with life, unless you can 
find some way of prevailing on him to be merciful.’ She then 
related what she had seen and heard ; and Ahmed’s exclamation 
carried as complete conviction to the mind of the terrified 
mistress as it had done to that of her slave. 

“ The jeweller's wife, hastily throwing on her veil, went in 
search of the dreaded astrologer. When she found him, she 
threw herself at his feet, crying, ‘ Spare my honour and my life, 
and I will confess everything !’ 

“ ‘ What can you have to confess to me?’ exclaimed Ahmed, 
in amazement. 

“ ‘ Oh nothing I nothing ndth which you are not already 
acquainted. You know too well that I stole the ruby from 
the king’s crown. I did so to punish my husband, who uses 
me most cruelly ; and I thought by this means to obtain riches 
for myself, and to have him put to death. But you, most 
wonderful man, from whom nothing is hidden, have discovered 
and defeated my wicked plan. I beg only for mercy, and will 
do whatever you command me.’ 

“ An angel from heaven could not have brought more con- 
solation to Ahmed than did the jeweller’s wife. He assumed 
all the dignified solemnity that became his new character, and 
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said, ‘ Woman ! I know all thou hast done, and it is fortunate 
for thee that thou hast come to confess thy sin, and beg for 
mercy before it was too late. Eeturn to tiiy house, put the 
ruby under the pillow of the couch on which tiiy Imsbanci 
sleeps ; let it be laid on the side farthest from the door ; and 
be satisfied thy guilt shall never be even suspected.’ 

“ The jeweller’s wife returned home, and did as she was 
desired. In an hour Ahmed followed her, and told tlie jeweller 
he had made his calculations, and found by the aspect of the 
sun and moon, and by the configuration of the stars, that the 
ruby was at that moment lying under the pillow of his couch, 
on the side farthest from the door. The jeweller thought 
Ahmed must be crazy : but as a ray of hope is like a ray 
from heaven to the wretched, he ran to his couch, and there, to 
his joy and wonder, found the ruby in the very place described. 
He came back to Ahmed, embraced liini, called him his dearest 
friend and the preserver of his life, gave him the two hundred 
pieces of gold, declaring that he was the first astrologer of the age. 

“ These praises conveyed no joy to the poor cobbler, who 
returned home more thankful to God for his preservation than 
elated by his good fortune. The moment he entered the door, 
his wife ran up to him, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, my dear 
astrologer ! what success ?’ 

“ ‘ There !’ said Ahmed, very gravely, ‘ there are two hundred 
pieces of gold : I hope you will be satisfied now, and not ask 
me again to hazard my life, as I have done this morning.’ He 
then related all that had passed. But the recital made a very 
different impression on the lady from what these occurrences 
had made on Ahmed. kSittara saw nothing but the gold, which 
would enable her to vie with the chief astrologer’s wife at 
the Hemmfim. ‘ Courage !’ she said, ‘ courage ! my dearest 
husband. This is only your first labour in your new and 
noble profession. Go on, and prosper; and we shall become 
rich and happy.’ 

“ In vain Ahmed remonstiated, and represented tlie danger ; 
she burst into tears, and accused him of not loving her, ending 
with her usual threat of insisting upon a divorce. 

“ Ahmed’s heart melted, and he agreed to make another 
trial. Accordingly, next morning he sallied forth with his 
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astrolabe, Iiis twelve signs of the zodiac, and Iiis almanac 
exclaiming, as before, ‘lam an astrologer! I know the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac; I can calculate nativities; I can foretel everything 
that is to happen !’ A crowd again gathered round him, but it 
was now with wonder, and not ridicule ; for the story of the 
ruby had gone abroad, and the voice of fame had converted 
the poor cobbler Ahmed into the ablest and most learned 
astrologer that was ever seen at Isfahan. 

“ While everybody was gazing at him, a lady passed by 
veiled. She was the wife of one of the richest merchants in 
the city, and had just been at the Hemmam, where she had 
lo£5t a valuable necklace and earrings. She was now returning 
home in great alarm, lest her husband should suspect her of 
having given her jewels to a lover. Seeing the crowd around 
Ahmed, she asked the reason of their assembling, and was 
informed of the whole story of the famous astrologer : how he 
had been a cobbler, was inspired with supernatural knowledge, 
and could, with the help of his astrolabe, his twelve signs of 
the zodiac, and his almanac, discover all that ever had, or ever 
would happen in the world. The stoiy of the jeweller and the 
king’s ruby was then told her, accompanied by a thousand 
wonderful circumstances which had never occurred. The lady, 
quite satisfied of his skill, went up to Ahmed, and mentioned 
her loss ; saying, ‘ A man of your knowledge and penetration 
will easily discover my jewels : find them, and I will give you 
fifty pieces of gold.’ 

“ The poor cobbler was quite confounded, and looked down, 
thinking only how to escape without a public exposure of Iiis 
ignorance. The lady, in pressing through the crowd, had torn 
tlie lower part of her veil. Ahmed’s downcast eyes noticed 
this ; and wdsliing to inform her of it in a delicate manner, 
before it was observed by others, he whispered to her, ‘ Lady, 
look down at the rent.’ The lady’s head was full of her loss, 
and she was at that moment endeavouring to recollect how it 
could have occurred. Ahmed’s speech brought it at once to 
her mind, and she exclaimed in delighted surprise, ‘ Stay here a 
few moments, thou great astrologer. I will return immediately 
with tlie reward thou so well d^servest.’ Saying this, she left 
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him, and soon returned, carrying in one hand the necklace and 
earrings, and in the other, a purse with the fifty pieces of 
gold. ‘ There is gold for thee,’ she said, ^ thou wonderful man ! 
to whom all the secrets of nature are revealed. I had quite 
forgotten where I laid the jewels, and without thee should never 
have found them. But when thou desiredst me to look at the 
rent lielow, 1 instantly recollected the rent near the bottom of 
the wall in the bath-room, where, before undressing, I had liirl 
them. I can now go home in peace and comfort ; and it is all 
owing to thee, thou wisest of men !’ 

“ After these word.s she walked away, and Ahmed returned 
to his home, thankful to Providence for his preservation, and 
fully resolved never again to tempt it. His handsome w'ife, 
however, could not yet rival the chief astrologer’s lady in her 
appearance at the Hemmara, so she renewed Iier entreaties and 
threats, to make her fond husband continue his career as an 
astrologer. 

About this time it happened that the king’s treasury was 
robbed of forty chests of gold and jewels, forming the greater 
part of the wealth of the kingdom. The high treasurer and 
other officers of state used all diligence to find the thieves, but 
in vain. The king sent for his astrologer, and declareil, that if 
the robbers were not detected by a stated time, lie, as well as the 
principal ministers, should be put to death. Only one day of 
the short period given them remained. All their search had 
proved fruitless, and the chief asti'ologer, who had made his 
calculations and exhausted his art to no purpose, had quite 
resigned himself to his fate, wlion one of bis friends advised 
him to send for the •wonderful cobbler, who liad become so 
famous for his extraordinary discoveries. Two slaves were 
immediately dispatched for Ahmed, whom they commanded to 
go with them to tlieir master. ‘ You see tlie effects of your 
ambition,’ said the poor cobbler to his wife; ‘ I am going to my 
death. The king’s astrologer has heard of my presumption, unrl 
is determined to have me executed as an impostor.’ 

* “■ On entering the palace of the chief astrologer, he was 
surprised to see that dignified pei’son come forward to rcc.cive 
him, and lead him to the seat of honour, and not less so to hear 
himself thus addressed : ‘The ways of heaven, most learneii and 
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excellent Ahmed, are unsearchable. The high are often cast 
down and the low are lifted up. The whole world depends upon 
fate and fortune. It is my turn now to be depressed by fate ; it 
is thine to be exalted by fortune.’ 

“ His speech was here interrupted by a messenger from the 
king, who, having heard of the cobbler’s fame, desired his 
attendance. Poor Ahmed now concluded that it was all over 
with him, and followed the king’s messenger, praying to God 
that he would deliver him from this peril. When he came into 
the king’s presence, he bent his body to the ground, and wished 
his majesty long life and prosperity. ‘ Tell me, Ahmed,’ said 
the king', ‘ who has stolen my treasure?’ 

“ ‘ It was not one man,’ answered Ahmed, after some 
consideration; ‘there were forty thieves concerned in the 
robbery.’ 

(( ( Very well,’ said the king : ‘ but wlio were they ? and wluit 
have they done with my gold and jewels ?’ 

“ ‘ These questions,’ said Ahmed, ‘ I cannot now answer ; but 
I hope to satisfy your majesty, if you will grant me forty 
days to make my calculations.’ 

“‘I grant you forty days,’ said the king ; ‘ but when they 
are past, if my treasure is not found, your life shall pay the 
forfeit.’ 

“ Ahmed returned to his house well pleased ; for he resolved 
to take advantage of the time allowed him to fly from a city 
where his fame was likely to be his ruin. ‘Well, Ahmed,’ said 
his wife, as he entered, ‘ what news at court?’ 

“ ‘No news at all,’ said he, ‘except that I am to be put to 
death at the end of forty days, unless I And forty chests of gold 
and jewels, which have been stolen from tire royal treasuiy.’ 

“ ‘ But you will discover the thieves.’ 

‘“IIow? by what means am I to find them ?’ 

‘“By the same art which discovered the ruby and the lady’s 
necklace.’ 

“• ‘ The same art !’ replied. Ahmed. ‘ Foolish woman I thou 
knowest that I have no art, and tliat I have only pretended to it 
for the sake of pleasing thee. But I have had sufficient skill to 
gain forty days, during which time w'e may easily escape to som;i- 
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other city, and, with the money I now possess, and the aid of my 
former occupation, we may still obtain an honest livelihood.’ 

“‘An honest livelihood!’ repeated his lady, with scorn, 

‘ 'Will thy cobbling, thou mean, spiritles.s wretch ! ever enable 
me to go to the Hemmhn like the wife of the chief astrologer ? 
Hear me, Ahmed ! Think only of discovering the king’s 
treasure. Thou hast just as good a chance of doing so as 
thou hadst of finding the ruby, and the necklace and earrings. 
At all events, I am determined thou shalt not escape ; and 
shouldst thou attempt to run away, I will inform the king’s 
officers, and have thee taken up and put to death, even before the 
forty days are expired. Thou knowest me too well, Ahmefl, to 
doubt my keeping my word. So take courage, and endeavour to 
inake thy fortune, and to place me in that rank of life to which 
my beauty entitles me.’ 

“ The poor cobbler was dismayed at this speech ; but knowing 
there was no hope of changing his -wife’s resolution, he resigned 
himself to his fate. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘your will shall be obeyed. 
All I desire is to pass the few remaining days of my life 
as comfortably as I can. You know I am no scholar, and 
have little skill in reckoning ; so there are forty dates : give me 
one of them every night after I have said my prayers, that I may 
put them in a jar, and, by counting them, may always see how 
many of the few days I have to live are gone.’ 

“ The lady pleased, at carrying her point, took the dates, and 
promised to be punctual in doing what her husband desired. 

“ Meanwhile the thieves who had stolen the king’s treasure, 
having been kept from leaving the city by fear of detection 
and pursuit, had received accurate infoi’inatiou of every rnefisure 
taken to discover them. One of them was among tlie crowd 
before the palace on the day the king sent for Ahmed ; and 
hearing that the cobbler had immediately declared their exact 
number, he ran in a fright to his comrades, and exclaimed, ‘ We 
are all found out! Ahmed, the new astrologer, has told the 
king that there are forty of us.’ 

“ ‘ There needed no astrologer to tell that^’ said the captain (jf 
the gang. ‘ This Ahmed, with all his simple good-nature, is a 
shrewd fellow. Forty chests having been stolen, he naturally 
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guessed that there must lie forty thieves ; and he has made a 
good hit, that is all : still it is prudent to watch him; for 
he certainly lias made some strange discoveries. One of us must 
go to-night, after dark, to the terrace of this cobbler’s house, 
and listen to his conversation with his handsome wife ; for he is 
said to be very fond of her, and will, no doubt, tell her wliat 
success lie has had in his endeavours to detect us.’ 

“Every body approved of this scheme; and soon after 
nightfall one of the thieves repaired to the terrace. He arrived 
there just as the cobbler had finished his evening prayers, and 
his wife was giving him the first date. ‘ Ah,’ said Ahmed, as he 
took it, ‘ there is one of the forty,’ 

“ The thief, hearing these words, hastened, in consternation, 
to the gang, and told them that the moment he took his post he 
had been perceived by the supernatural knowledge of Ahmed, 
who immediately told his wife that one of them was there. The 
spy’s tale was not believed by his hardened companions ; something 
was imputed to his fears ; he might have been mistaken ; in short, 
it was determined to send two men the next night at the same 
hour. They reached the house just as Ahmed, having finished 
his prayers, had received the second date, and heard him exclaim, 

‘ My dear wife, to-night there are two of them !’ 

“ The astonished thieves fled, and told their still incredulous 
comrades what they had heard. Three men were consequently 
sent the third night, four tlie fourth, and so on. Being afraid of 
venturing during the day, they always came as evening closed 
ill, and just as Ahmed was receiving his date : hence they all in 
turn heard him say tliat which convinced them he was aware of 
their presence. On the last night they all went, and Ahmed 
exclaimed aloud, ‘ The number is complete ! To-night the 
whole forty are here !’ 

“ All doubts were now removed. It was impossible that 
Ahmed sliould have discovered them by. any natural means. 
How could he ascertain their exact number? and iiiglit after 
night, without ever once being mistaken? He must have learnt 
it by his skill in astrology. Even the captain now yielded, in 
spite of his incredulity, and declared his opinion that it was 
hopeless to elude a man thus gifted ; he therefore advised that 
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they should make a friend of the cobbler, by confessing- every 
tiiing’ to him, and bribing him to secrecy by a share of the booty. 

“His advice was approved of; and an hour before dawn they 
knocked at Ahmed’s door. The poor man jumped out of bed, 
and, supposing the soldiers were come to lead him to execution, 
cried out, ‘ Have patience ! I know what you are come for. It 
is a very unjust and wicked deed.’ 

“ ‘ Most wonderful man !’ said the captain, as the door was 
opened, ‘ we are fully convinced that thou knowest why we are 
come, nor do we mean to justify the action of which thou 
speakest. Here are two thousand pieces of gold, which we will 
give thee, provided thou wilt swear to say nothing more about 
the matter.’ 

“ ‘ Say nothing about it !’ said Ahmed, ‘ Do you think it 
possible I can suffer such gross wrong and injustice without 
complaining, and making it known to all the world ?’ 

“ ‘ Have mercy upon us !’ exclaimed the thieves, falling on 
their knees ; ‘ only spare our lives, and we will restore the royal 
treasure.’ 

“ The cobbler started, rubbed bis eyes to see if he were asleep 
or awake ; and being satisfied that he was awake, and tliat the men 
before him were really the thieves, he assumed a solemn tone, 
and said — ^ Guilty men ! ye are persuaded that ye cannot escape 
from my penetration, which reaches unto the sun and moon, and 
knows the position and aspect of every star in the lieavens. 
Your timely repentance has saved you. But ye must im- 
mediately restore all that ye have stolen. Go straightway, and 
carry the forty chests exactly as ye found them, and bury them a 
foot deep under the southern wall of the old ruined flemmum, 
beyond the king’s palace. If ye do this punctually, your lives 
are spared ; but if ye fail in the slightest degree, destruction will 
fall upon you and your families.’ 

“ The thieves promised obedience to his commands, and 
departed. Ahmed then fell on his knees, and returned thanks to 
God for this signal mark of his favour. About two hours after 
the royal guards came, and desired Ahmed to follow them. He 
said he would attend them as soon as he had taken leave of his 
wife, to whom he determined not to impart what had occurred 
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until lie saw the result. He bade her farewell very alFee- 
tionately: she supported herself with great fortitude on this 
trying occasion, exhorting her husband to be of good cheer, and 
said a few words about the goodness of Providence. But the 
fact was, Sittara fancied, that if God took the Avorthy cobbler to 
himself, her beauty might attract some rich lover, who would 
enable her to go to the Hemraam with as much splendour as 
the astrologer’s lady, whose image, adorned with jewels and 
fine clothes, and surrounded by slaves, still haunted her 
imagination. 

“ The decrees of Heaven are just : a reward suited to their 
merits awaited Ahmed and his Avife. The good man stood with 

a cheerful countenance before the- king, Avho Avas impatient for 

his arrival, and immediately said, ‘Ahmed, thy looks axe 
promising; hast thou discovered my treasure?’ 

' “ ‘ Does your majesty require the tliieves or the treasure ? 
The stars will only grant one or the other,’ said Ahmed, looking 
at his table of astrological calculations. ‘ Your majesty must 
make your choice. I can deliver up either, but not both.’ 

“ ‘ I should be sorry not to punish the thieves,’ ansAvered the 
king ; ‘ but if it must be so, I choose the treasure.’ 

“ ‘ And you give the thieves a full and free pardon?’ 

“ ‘ I do, provided I find my treasure untouched.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ said Ahmed, ‘ if your majesty will follow me, the 
treasure shall be restored to you.’ 

“ The king and all his nobles folloAved the cobbler to the ruins 
of the old Ilemmum. There, casting his eyes towards Heaven, 
Ahmed muttered some sounds, which were supposed by the 
spectators to be magical conjurations, but which Avere in reality 
the prayers and thanksgivings of a sincere and pious heart to 
God, for his wonderful deliverance. When his prayer was 
finished, he pointed to the southern Avail, and requested that his 
maiesty’ would order his attendants to dig there. The Avork was 
hardly begun, Avhen the Avhole forty chests were found in the 
same statfTas when stolen, with the treasurer’s seal upon them 
still xmbroken. 

“ The king’s joy knew no bounds : he embraced Ahmed, and 
immediately appointed him his chief astrologer, assigned to him 
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lui apartiueut in the palace, and declared that he should marry 
his only daughter,* as it was his duty to promote the man whom 
God had so singularly favoured, and had made instrumental in 
restoring the treasures of his kingdom. The young princess, 
who was more beautiful than the moon, was not dissatisfied with 
her lather’s choice; for her mind was stored with^ religion and 
virtue, and she had learnt to value beyond all earthly qualities 
that piety and learning which she believed Ahmed to possess. 
1 ’Ihj royal will was ciirried into execution as soon as formed. 
The wheel of fortune had taken a complete turn. The morning 
laid found Ahmed in a wretclied hovel, rising from a sorry bed, 
in the expectation of losing Ins life : in the evening he was the 
lord of a rich palace, and married to the only daughter of a 
powerful king. But this change did not alter his character. As 
he had been meek and humble in adversity, he was modest and 
gentle in prosperity. Conscious of his own ignorance, he contiimed 
to ascribe his good fortune solely to the favour of Providence. 
He became daily more attached to the beautiful and vii'tuous 
princess whom he had married ; and he could not help contrasting 
her character with that of his former w'ife, whom he had ceased 
to love, and of whose unreasonable and unfeeling vanity he was 
now fully sensible. 

“ As Ahmed did not return to his house, Sittara only heard 
of his elevation from common rumour. She saw with despair 
that her wishes for his advancement had been more than accom- 
plished, but that all her own desires had been entirely frustrated. 
Her husband was chief astrologer — the very situation she had set 
her heart on ; he was rich enough to enable his wife to surpass 
all the ladies of Isfahan, in the number of her slaves, and tlie 
finery of her clothes and jewels, whenever she went to the 
Hemmam : but he had married a princess ; and his former wife, 
according to custom, was banished from his house, and condemned 
to live on whatever pittance she might receive from a man whose 
love and esteem she liad for ever forfeited. These thoughts dis- 
Tracted her mind : her envy was excited by the ac<;ounts she 
daily heard of Ahmed’s happiness, and of the lieaiity <d‘ the 

* It is very common in the East for the daughters of moncirehs to be mar- 
ried to men eminent fur piety or learning, however low their origin. 
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princess ; and she now became anxious only for his destruction, 
looking’ on him as the sole cause of her disappointment. 

An opportunity of indulging her revengeful feelings was not 
long wanting. The king of Seestan had sent an emerald of 
extraordinary size and brilliancy as a present to the king of Irak. 
It was carefully enclosed in a box, to which there were three 
keys, and one of them was given in charge to each of the three 
confidential servants employed to convey it. When they reached 
Isfahan, the box was opened, but the emerald was gone. Nothing 
could exceed their consternation ; each accused the other : as 
the lock was not broken, it was evident one of them must be the 
thief. They consulted what "was to be done ; to conceal what 
had happened was impossible ; the very attempt would have 
brought death on them all. It was resolved, therefore, to lay 
the whole matter before the king, and beg that by his great 
wisdom he would detect the culprit, and that he would show 
mercy to the other two. 

“ The king heard the story with astonishment, but was unable 
to find any clue by which he might ascertain the truth. He 
summoned his vizier and all the wisest men of his court ; but 
they were as much at a loss as their master. The report spread 
through the city ; and Sitt&ra thought she had now the means 
of working her husband’s ruin. She solicited a private audience 
of his majesty, on the plea of having a communication of im- 
portance to make. Her request was granted. On entering the 
royal presence she threw herself at his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Pardon, 
0 king ! my having so long concealed the guilt of my husband 
Ahmed, whose alliance is a disgrace to the royal blood. He is 
no astrologer, but an associate of thieves, and by that means 
alone did he discover the royal treasure. If any doubts are 
entertained of my speaking the truth, let his majesty command 
Ahmed to recover the emerald which the servants of the king of 
Seestan have stolen. Surely the man who by his wonderful art 
ascertained where all the treasure of the kingdom was concealed, 
will find it an easy matter to discover a single precious stone.’ 

“The king, who loved his son-in-law, was grieved by tliis 
information. Still, as the honour of his family wms concerned, 
ho resolved to put Alimed to the test; and, if he found him an 
imi)Ostor, to vijidicate the royal dignity by his condign punish- 
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ment. He therefore sent for Ahmed, told him what laid happened, 
and added, ‘ I give you twenty days to discover who stole the 
emerald. If you succeed, you shall be raised to the highest 
honours of the state. If not, you shall suffer death for liaving 
deceived me.’ 

“ Poor Ahmed quitted the presence quite disconsolate. The 
princess, perceiving his affliction, inquired the cause. Ahmed 
was by nature as sincere as he was pious and liunible. He 
relfited, without concealment or disguise, every event of his past 
life; and concluded with these words: ^ You must see, from 
what I have said, how incajiable I am of doing what your lather 
enjoins. My life must answer for it ; and my only consolation 
is, that I shall, in twenty days, relieve yon from a husband, wliom 
from this time you must despise.’ 

‘‘‘I only love you the better, my dear Ahmed, for your 
sincerity and truth,’ said the princess. ‘ One, who has been so 
favoured by Heaven, must be dear to every pious heart. Be of 
good cheer ; I will turn astrologer this time, and see whether I 
can find out the thief. All I require is, tliat you endeavour to 
be composed, while I consult the stars and make my calcula- 
tions.’ 

Ahmed, delighted with this pi’oof of affection, and reassured 
of the confidence of her manner, promised to be obedient ; and 
said he would only venture to assist her exertions by his earnest 
prayers to that Power which had never deserted him. 

The princess immediately invited the messengers from the 
king of Seestan to her palace. They were surprised at the 
invitation, and still more at their reception. ‘ You are strangers,’ 
she said to them, ‘ and come from a powerful king : it is my 
wish to show you every attention. As to the lost emerald, tliink 
no more of it ; it is a mere trifle. I will intercede with the king, 
my father, to give himself no further concern on the subject, 
being convinced tliat it has been lost by one of those strange 
accidents for whicli it is impossible to account,’ 

Tlie princess entertained the strangers for several ciay.s, ami 
during that time the emerald seemed to he foi’g(.)tteu, tShe con - 
versed witli them freely, inquiring particularly of Seestan, and 
the countries they had seen on their travels. Flattei’cd by 
ber condescension, they became confident of their safety ; and 
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were delighted with their royal patroness. The princess, seeing 
them completely off their guard, turned the conversation one 
evening on wonderful occurrences ; and after each had related 
Ids story, said, ‘ I will now recount to you some events of my 
own life, wliich you will, I think, deem more extraordinary than 
any you have ever heard. 

“ ‘ I am my fatlier’s only child, and have therefore been a 
favourite from ray birth. I was brought up in the belief that I 
could commaTid whatever this world can afford ; and was taught 
that unbounded liberality is the first and most princely of virtues. 
I early resolved to surpass every former example of generosity. 
I thought my power of doing good, and making every body 
liappy, was as unlimited as my wish to do so ; and I could not 
conceive the existence of misery beyond my power to relieve. 
When I was eighteen I was betrothed to my cousin, a young 
prince, who excelled all others in beauty of person and nobleness 
of mind ; and 1 fancied myself at the summit of happiness. It 
chanced, however, that on the morning of my nuptials I went to 
w'alk In a garden near the palace, where I had been accustomed 
to spend some hours daily from my childhood. The old gar- 
dener, with whose cheerfulness I had often been amused, met 
me. vSeeing him look very miserable, I asked him what was 
the matter ? He e\'aded a direct answer ; but I insisted upon 
his disclosing the cause of his grief, declaring at the same time 
my determination to remove it, 

“ ‘ ‘ You cannot relieve me,’ said the old man, with a deep 
sigh ; ‘ it is out of your power, my beloved princess, to heal the 
wound of which I am dying.’ 

“ ‘ My pride was I’oused, and I exclaimed, ‘ I swear-—’ 

“ ‘ ‘Do not swear!’ said the gardener, seizing my hand, 
f ‘ I do swear I’ I repeated, irritated by the opposition. 
‘ I will stop at nothing to make you happy ; and I further swear, 
that I will not leave this spot until you reveal the grief which 
pi’eys upon you.’ 

“ ‘ The old man, seeing my resolution, spake with tremulous 
emotion as follows: ‘ Princess, you know not what you have 
done. Behold a man who has dared for these two years to look 
upon you with an eye of admiration ; his love has at length 
reached .such a pitch, that without you he must be wretched for 
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ever ; and unless you consent to meet him in the garden to- 
night , and become his bride instead of that of the prince, he 
must die.’ 

‘ Shocked by this unforeseen declaration, and trembling at 
the thought of my oath, I tried to reason with the old gardener, 
and offered him all the wealth I. possessed. ‘ I told you,’ he 
replied, ‘ beautiful princess, that you could not make me happy ; 
I endeavoured to prevent your rash vow ; and nothing but that 
should have drawn from me the secret of my heart. Deatli, I 
know, is my fate ; for I cannot live and see you the wife of another. 
Leave me to die. Go to your husband ; go to the enjoyment of 
your pomp and riches ; but never again pretend to the exercise 
of a power which depends upon a thousand circumstances that 
no human being can regulate or control,’ 

‘ This speech conveyed a bitter reproach. I would have 
sacrificed my life a hundred times, sooner than stain my honour 
by marrying this mau ; but I had matle a vow iu the face of 
Heaven, and to break it seemed sacrilege. Besides, I earnestly 
wished to die undeceived in my favourite notion, that I could 
make all who came near me liappy. Under the struggle of 
these different feelings, I told the gardener his desire should be 
granted, and that I would be in the garden an hour before 
midnight. After this assurance I went away, resolved in my 
own mind not to outlive the disgrace to which I had doomed 
myself. 

” ‘ I passed the day in the deepest melancholy. A little 
before midnight I contrived to dismiss my attendants, and, 
arrayed in my bridal apparel, which was covered with the richest 
jewels, I went towards the garden. I had not px'oceede<l many 
yards, when I was met by a thief, who, seizing me, said, ■ Let 
me strip you, madam, of these unnecessary ornaments : if you 
make the least noise, instant death awaits you.’ Iu my state of 
mind such threats frightened me little. I wished to die, but I 
wished, before I died, to fulfil my vow. I told my story to the 
tiiief, beseeching him to let me pass, and pledging my word to 
return, that he might not be disappointed of las booty. After 
some hesitation, he allowed me to proceed. 

“ ‘ I had not gone many steps, when I encountered a furious 
lion, which had broken loose from my father’s menjigevie. 
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Knowing’ the merciful nature of this animal towards the weak 
and defenceles!?, I dropped on my knees, repeated my story, and 
assured him, if he would let me me fulfil ray vow, I would come 
back to him as ready to be desti’oyed as he could be to make rue 
his prey. The lion stepped aside, and I went into the garden. 

■ I found the old gardener all impatience for my arrival. He 
flew to meet me, exclaiming I was an angel. I told him I 
was resigned to my engagement, but had not long to live. He 
started, and asked what I meant. I gave, him an account of my 
meeting witli the thief and the lion. ‘ Wretch that I am V cried 
the gardener ; ‘ how much misery have I caused ! but bad as I 
am, I am not worse than a thief, or a beast of prey ; which I 
should be, did I not absolve you from your vow, and assure you 
the only way in which you can now make me happy, is by 
forgiving my wicked presumption.’ 

“■ ‘ I was completely relieved by these words, and granted- the' 
forgiveness desired ; but having determined in spite of the 
gardener’s remonstrances, to keep my promises to the thief and 
the lion, I refused to accept his protection. On leaving the 
garden, the lion met me. ‘ Noble lion,’ I said, ‘ I am come, as 
I promised you.’ I then related to him how the gardener had 
absolved me from my vow, and I expressed a hope that the king 
of beasts would not belie his renown for generosity. The lion 
again stepped aside, and I proceeded to the thief, who was still 
standing where I left him. I told him I was now in his power, 
but that, before he stripped me, I must relate to him what had 
happened since our last meeting. Having heard me, he turned 
away, saying, ‘ I am not meaner than a poor gardener, nor more 
cruel than a hungry lion : I will not injure wdiat they have 
re.spected.’ 

“ ‘ Delighted with my escapes, I returned to my father’s palace, 
where I was united to my cousin, with whom I lived happily till 
hisTheatli ; persuaded, however, that the power of human beings 
to do good is very limited, and that when they leave the narrow 
path marked out for them by their Maker, they not only lose 
tiieir object, but often wander far into error and guilt, by at- 
tempting more than it is possible to perform.’ 

‘‘ ‘ The princess paused, and was glad to see her guests so en- 
eliantecl with her story, that it had banished every other thought 
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from tlieir minds. After a few moments .she turned to one of 
them, and a.sked, ‘ Now whicli, think you, showed the gx-eatest 
virtue in liis forbearance — the gardener, the thief, ox- the lion 

“ The gardener assuredly,’ was his answer ; ‘to abandon so 
lovely a prize, when so nearly his own.’ 

“ ‘ And what is your opinion ?’ said the prince.ss to his neigh- 
bour. 

“ ‘ I think the lion was the most generous,’ he replied ; ‘ he 
must have been very hungry, and in .sucli a .state it was great for- 
bearance to absta.in from devouring so delicate a morsel.’ 

“ You both .seem to mo to be quite wrong,’ said the third, im- 
patiently ; ‘ the thief had by far the mo.st merit. Gracious 
Ileaven.s ! to have within his grasp such wealth, ami to reh-ain 
from taking it ! I could not have believed it possible, unless the 
princess herself had assured us of the fact.’ 

“ The princess now, assuming an air of dignity, said to the 
first who spoke, ‘ You, I perceive, are an admirer of tlie ladies 
to the .second, ‘ You are an epicure and then turning to the 
third, who was already pale with friglit, ‘ You, my friend, have 
the emerald in your possession. You have betrayed yourself, 
and nothing but an immediate confession can save your life.’ 

“The guilty man’s countenance removed all doubt; and 
when the princess renewed her assuranee.s of safety, he threw 
Inmself at lier feet, acknowledged his offence, and gave her the 
■emerald, which he carried concealed about him. The princes.-? 
rose, went to her husband, and said, ‘ Tliere, Ahmed, what do 
you think of the success of my calculations ?’ She then related 
the whole circumstance, and bade him carry the jewel to her 
father, adding, ‘ I trust he Avill feel a greater admiration than 
ever for my Imsband, the Avonderful astrologer !’ 

“Ahmed took the emerald in silent astonishment, and went 
with it to the king, of whom he requested a private audiene.e. 
On its being granted, he presented the emerald. The kijxg. 
dazzled by its brilliancy and size, loaded his son-in-law with tlie 
most extravagant praises, extolling him as .superior to any asix-o- 
loger who had ever been seen in the Avorld. Poor Ahmed, 
conscious how little he deserved such praise, threw him.self ;;t 
the king’s feet, and begged that he might be allowed to si)(-ak 
the truth, as he was readier to die than to continue imposing on 
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his majesty’s goodness. ‘ You impose on me !’ said the king, 
that is impossible. Did you not recover my treasure ? Have 
vpu not brought me this emerald ?’ 

“ ‘ True, 0 king 1’ said Ahmed, ‘ I have done so, but without 
possessing that science for which I have gained a reputation.’ 
He then told his history from first to last with perfect sincerity. 
The king showed great displeasure while listening to his 
etirller adventures, but when Ahmed related the story of the 
emerald, intermingling his tale with fervent expressions of 
admiration for the wonderful wisdom and virtue of the princess, 
he heard him with delight. After he had finished, the king 
summoned his vizier and chief counselloivs, and desired that 
his daughter also might attend, and when they wei’e all assem- 
bled, he spake as follows ; ‘Daughter, I have learnt the history 
of thy husband from his own lips. I have also heard much 
in confirmation of the belief I have long entertained, that thy 
knowledge and goodness are even greater than thy beauty. 
They prove that thou wert born to rule ; and I only obey the 
will of Heaven, and consult the happiness of my people, when I 
resign my power into thy hands, being resolved to seek that 
repose which my declining years require. As to thy husband, 
thou wilt dispose of him as it pleases thee. His birth, I always 
knew, was low, but I thought that his wisdom and learning raised 
him to a level with the highest rank ; these, it now appears, he 
does not possess. If thou deemest his alliance a disgrace, divorce 
him. If, on the other hand, thou art willing to keep him as thy 
husband, do so, and give him such share as thou thinkest fit in 
tlie authority which I now commit to thee.’ 

“ Tile princess knelt to kiss her fatlier’s hand, and answered, 
‘ May my father’s life and reign, be prolonged for his daugliter’s 
happiness, and for tliat of his subjects ! I am a weak woman, 
altogether unequal to the task which ids too fond love would 
impose on me. If my humble counsel is listened to, my father 
will cout lime to govern his people, whose gratitude and vener- 
ation will make obedience light, and rule easy. As to Ahmed, 
1 love and esteem him; he is sensible, sincere, and pious, and I 
deem myself fortunate in having for my husband a man so pecu- 
liarly favoun'd and px’Otected by Heaven. What, my dear 
hither, arc liigh rank or brilliant talents without religion and 
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virhie ? They are as plants which bear gaudy blossorns, ])ut 
yield no fruit.’ 

“The king was delighted with his daughter’s wisdom and 
affection. ‘Your advice,’ he said, ‘my beloved daughter, 
shall be followed. I will continue to govern my kingdom, 
while you and Ahmed shall assist me udth your counsels.’ 

“ Tlie good cobbler was soon afterwards nominated vizier ;. and 
the same virtue and piety, which had obtained him respect in 
the humblest sphere of life, caused him to be loved and esteem (.!<! 
in the high station to which he was elevated. 

“ The designs of >Sittaiu were discovered, but her guilt was 
pardoned. She was left wdth a mere subsistence, a prey to dis- 
appointment; for she continued to the last to sigh for that 
splendour she had seen displayed by the chief asti'ologer’s wife 
at the Hemmam; thereby affording a salutary lesson to tliose 
w'ho admit envy into their bosoms, and endeavour to attain their 
ends by unreasonable and unjustifiable means.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Mr4rS.gS — Naser-ood-Deen — Persian Servants — Jaghatiy River — Kurdistan 
—Robbery— Arrival at Sennah—Ardelan—Conclusion, 

Maraga, where we halted some days, is a beautiful town, 
famous in eastern history as the place where Hoolakoo, the 
grandson of Chenghiz, relaxed from his warlike toils, and assem- 
bled round him men of the jBrst genius of the age ; who have 
commemorated his love of science, and given him more fame as 
its munificent patron than he acquired by all his conquests. 
Amongst these was Naser-ood-Deen, who, in the thirteenth 
century formed his celebrated astronomical tables. 

We approached our encampment by a range of low hills, the 
top of which had been levelled to aid Naser-ood-Deen, and 
other astronomers, in making their observations. We traced 
distinctly the foundations of the observatory, which had been 
constructed for the favourite philosopher of the Tartar prince. 
In this observatory there was, according to one of the best Ma- 
hornedan works, a species of apparatus to represent the celestial 
sphere, with the signs of the zodiac, the conjunctions, transits, 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Through a perforation 
in the dome, the rays of the sun were admitted, so as to strike 
upon certain lines on the pavement in a way to indicate, in de- 
grees and minutes, the altitude and declination of that luminary 

* The -writer of the Hubseb-ul-Syur is the authority quoted by Major 
Price, from whose history of, the Mahomedans this account is taken. 
According to this work, an extraordinaiy difterence was found in the sun’s 
altitude and declination, at corresponding periods, between what was 
exhibited in the tables now framed by Naser-ood-Deen, and in those 
formerly established,- and an error of sui’prising magnitude was detected in 
the mode that had hitherto been observed for adjusting tlie conmieueemeat 
of the new year. 
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during every season, and to mark the time and liour of tiie day 
tliroug’hont the year. It was further supplied v itii a nuip of the 
terrestrial globe, in all its climates or zones, exiiibitiug the 
several regions of the habitable v.-orld, as wcdi as a general 
outline of the ocean, with the numerous islands contained in its 
bosom ; and, according to the Mahomedan author, all these were ’ 
so per.spicuouslj’’ arranged and delineated, as at once to remove, 
by the clearest demonstration, every doubt from thc3 mind of 
the student 1 1 

After contemplating* for some time what remained of a work, 
whicli had been dedicateil to celestial objects, amidst sc(;nes {)f 
rapine and Idoocished, we were reminde<] that we had terrestrial 
occupations to attend to, being called to hreakl'ast at oin* tents. 
These were pitched on the green banks f>f the river that Hows 
past Mtiragri, and over which are two admirable bridges of 
six elliptical arches each, built by tlie present governer, Ahmed 
Khan, a nobleman of high rank and influence. 

On ap])roaching the tents we were met by Hsherrnen -with 
some trout carried on willow branches, wliich were passed through 
their gills, exactly in the same manner as is customary in Scot- 
land. Those of our mission, and amongst them the Elchee, 
wlio belonged to tliat country, loudly expressed their delight with | 
the willow's, the fish, and the clear stream from which tliey were | 
taken. We had tlie trout fried for breakfast ; and during tliat 
meal, Persia, its kings, princes, astronomers, armies — all were ; 
forgotten, and nothing was talked of but the Esk, tlie Ewis, the | 
Liddle, and the Teviot ; important rivers no doubt to the natives I 
of Esktlale, Ewisdale, Liddisdale, and Teviottlale, but probably 
as little known to many of my English readei’s, as to tlie inhabi- j 
tants of Aderbejan. 

1 visited a small tomb wiiilst at Maraga, in which, according 
to common report, the remains of IToulakoo are interred, as also J 
those of his Christian queen Delghooz Khaloen. To this lady, 
even Mahomedan waiters ascribe some of the most niunitieeiit 
actions of her Moghul lord, wiio W'as attached to her in a vi-ry ex- 
traordinary dogree. She is reputed to have been a great proiieieut 
in acieiiee, and to have honoured witli her peculiar patrouagi' and 
favour the celebrated !Naser-ood-Deen, of wiiorn i liave already 
spoken. The reputation of this great man h-ad nearly proved Id.*- i. 
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ruin. A young chief, of a gloomy disposition, belonging to the 
dreaded sect of Hoosein, who dwelt in the north-western mount- 
ains of Persia, having heard of his fame, and tljinking to profit 
by his wisdom, commanded that he should be brought to his 
presence. The mandate was instantly obeyed ; for his followers 
gave a devoted obedience to their chief, being fanatics of the 
same sect as the subjects of the Old Man of the Mountain,'-'' 
whoso history is familiar to all readers of the wars of the 
crusades. 

A few men were sent in disguise to Bokhara, and Naser-ood- 
Dcen was sei'/.ed and carried off while walking in his garden. He 
was made over from one party to another, till he found himself 
at the “ Eagle’s Nest so the residence of the young prince, 
on the top of a high mountain, was called. His value, we are 
told, was fully appreciated at this barbarous court. While, 
however, they honoured him with every attention, they took 
precautions to prevent all possibility of escape. It was during 
this confinement that he wrote the celebrated treatise on ethics,| 
which has raised his fame as high for philosophy as for astronomy. 

The desire of liberating a genius of whom his country w-as 
justly proud, was, we are told, one of the principal motives 
which led Hoolakoo to attack and destroy this abode of dreaded 
assassins iX and when their boasted Eagle’s Nest was taken, tlie 
emperor rejoiced less in its capture, than in having released 
Naser-ood-Deen, who was immediately invested with a dress of 
honour, and promoted to high employment. But it was to the 
fiivour and patronage of the Christian princess Delghooz Khatoon, 
that this philosopher owed the opportunities he enjoyed at Maraga, 
of making his name coeval with that of oriental science. 

No less than five of my friends, who had been long absent on 
their travels, joined us at Maraga. Four of them I could hardly 
recognize, being dressed in Persian clothes, and having large 
whiskers and long beards. They told us wondrous tales of 

* The first who established this sect iu Pei’sia was Hoosein Suhah, His 
follmrers hold the same tenets as those of Ismael in Egypt. — Vid, Hist. 
Persia, vol. i. p. aOo. 

f Tills treatise is called the Akhlak-e-Nasiree, and is deemed one of the 
most valuatile works which the Mahomedans possess on moral philosophy. 

X The English word assassin is said to be derived from the term 
Hooseiuee, by which this sect was known. 

T 2 , 
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Seestan, Baloclustan, Ilamadan, and other countries iu which 
they had been. We were now a party of fourteen, but we did 
not remain long- together : some were detached to drill Persian 
soldiers, while others were sent to survey and report upon the 
soil and population of different districts of this once famous 
kingdom. 

The Elchee had returned from his first mission by tlie route 
of Hamadan : he now determined to go to Bagdad by tliat of 
Kurdistan, the ancient Carduchia, a province to which the sword 
and the pen of Xenophon have given celebrity. I was delighted 
at the prospect of visiting this country, which I found, by a 
Persian History'*' belonging to the Elchee, had a particular 
claim to the attention of the Christian u'oxdd. It urns the birth- 
place of the famous SalacUn,'f’ whose sword arrested the progress 
of tlie conquerors of Palestine. 

According to my author, Shadi Ben Mirvaii, a native of 
Kurdistan, was kutwal or raagi.strate of Tekreet.| In this 
office he was succeeded by his eldest son, Kizain-Ood-Deen 
Ayoob, who was compelled to leave the country in consequence 
of his younger brother, Assad-ood-Deen, having, in defence of 
an injured female, killed a man of a powerful family. The 
governor of the province is said to have admired the spirit and 
Imraanity which prompteff this deed ; but being unable to 
protect the brothers against the relations of the deceased, he 
recommended and aided their flight. They went first to 
Moosul,§ and thence to Balbec, the prince of which, Noor-ood- 
Peen, was an intimate ally of Azad Ismael, the Waly of Egy]>t, 
who was then warring, according to the Mahomedan writer, 
against tlie accursed infidels of Europe ! Noor-ood-Deen, 
pleased with the bold, manly character of Assad-ood-Deen, sent 
him in command of his forces to Egypt ; where, our Eusterii 
author tells us, he rose so high in the favour of the Waly, tlait 
he employed him to put to death his vizier, and rewarded him 

* Tills work is called Tarikli Akracl, or tlio History of tlio Kfirils. It 
was given to the Elchee by the Kurd cliief of Mohezzee. 

The Mahomedan name of this hero is Sallah-ood-Deeii, 

% This fort was taken from the Turks hy Timoor, after a momorahle 
siege. Vide Hist. Persia, vol. i. p. 4(i5. 
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■ with the vacant office! He died soon after,* and his high 
station devolved upon his nephew Saladin, son of K'izam-ood- 
f Been Ayoob. 

The young Saladin is described by this author in glowing 
r colours. His qualities were of the highest order ; even in youth 
he soon ouitstript all competitors. He beeame the sole manager 
I of affairs in Egypt under the title of Mallik Nasser: he w'rote 

to the prince of Balbec to permit liis father to join him, and on 
the twenty-fourth day of Rejib, in the year of the Hegira 565, 
the old man, who a few yeai's before had considered himself and 
his family ruined, on being compelled to abandon the office of a 
petty magistrate, was met and welcomed at some distance from 
! his son’s palace by the Waly of Egypt ; for that prince thought 

I he could not too highly honour the parent of the man, to whom 

I he ascribed the safety and glory of his country. 

|: Saladin wished to make over Iris station to his father ; but the 

i latter declined the offer, and continued, during the three years 
^ he lived, without any public employment. The Waly of Egypt 
1 having died, Saladin, already in possession of the power, 

I ** succeeded to the name of sovereign of that kingdom. The riches 

of which he became possessed are minutely described by the 
Persian author. Amongst them was a staff' of emeralds of 
extraordinary value, and a library of one hundred thousand 
select volumes. 

Noor-ood-Deen, the prince of Balbec, wffio had raised this 
family, becoming jealous of Saladin’s power, endeavoured to 
destroy him ; but all his efforts were defeated, and at his death 
Syria was added to Egypt. 

I Thus originated the power of the celebrated Saladin. His 

recovery of Jerusalem, the siege of Ascalon, and his wars with 
■ those who are termed infidels, are given at great length, and the 

boldest of the Christian heroes are often represented as flying 
before his victorious sword. I looked through this volume, for 
! an account of the wonderful achievements of our gallant Richard, 

j and some mention of his fair sister Matilda ; but I looked 

i in vain, and the omission produced no favourable impression of an 

! autlior who could pass over subjects so dear to every English 

' reader of the wars of Palestine. 

I * Assad-ood-Decn’s death took place in the year of the Hegira 5fi4. 

I ■ " ■' ■ 
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The day before we left Maraga, oiir miiletcers iiHitinied. 
They refuaed to proceed through Kurdistan, alleging fiiat the 
inliabitants were all robbers and niurderevs, and delighted iii 
nothing more than plundering and putting to death Persians, 
from whom most of the tribes of that rugged country dii'Fer 
as much in habits as in religion, being half savages ami of the 
sect of Soonees. The Elchee was only alile to quiet them 
by promising to I'oplaee any mules which might be stolen, audio 
defend them if attacked. 

The temper of the Elchee, which had been ruffled In- this 
occurrence, was still more .so by the conduct of one of Ins 
principal servants, Feridoon Beg, who, bc.sides receiving liaiid- 
some pay, bore a gold stick, and took precedence of all the 
state servants on occasions of ceremony. Thi.s man having 
been sent with two hundred piastre.s to the servant, s of the cliiel 
of Maraga, kept back twenty. Being detected, his only defence 
was, that the fellows had cheated him and others, by intercepting 
part of a present from their master to the domestics of the Elchee. 

The excuse was not admitted. Feridoon was degraded, and 
being a favourite, had little sympathy. One of lus companions, 
approving of the indignation his conduct hud excitcfl, said, 

What a mean rascal ! to behave as he has done ; and all for 
twenty piastres !” Thir .speech increased the Elchee’s passion, 
who reprobated the man for looking at the amount of the sum 
taken, not at the immorality of the action. “ Ton, no doubt,” 
.said he, “ when you begin, will be a rogue on a large scale.” He 
proceeded in his anger from individuals to cumnumitics, and 
finislied by declaring, that there was neither truth nor hoiiesty to 
be found in Po.?sia. 

This was so much the general impression, that wo wore 
delighted to find the Elchee’s eye.s at length o})en(>d ; but, in the 
evening, w'hen some of us expressed concurrence in Ids ojiiuiuns, 
wliat was our surprise to fintl that these had betm conijiietcly 
changed by a few hours of reflection ! 

“ I was,” he .said. “ very unreasonable this morning, and am 
quite ashamed of ray.self. What could you oxpuct r' said 
he to a gentleman who had mentioned some in^^!Ul(;(‘s oF being 
cheated in the pureliase of horses and Tnule.s, as well as by 
servants; “ what, I ask, could you expect to happen to an envoy 
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from Persia, v/ho landed at Hull, Mdth the reputation of having- 
plenty of money ; and proceeded to the court of St. James’s, 
furnishing’ liimself and suite with horses, bought without 
experience, and hiring a numerous train of servants, with little if 
any inquiiy as to their character? Do you think our lavvs 
would secure his being supplied in Yorkshire with horses wwth 
wdiat he gave for them, or prevent his being cheated and robbed, 
by men who hang loose on society, and wdio consequently would 
crowd to such a master ? 

‘‘ Now what is our situation in Persia ? We fit out a mission 
at Abushehcr, buy such horses as are offered, and hire every good- 
looking fellow •^v'ho presents himself. We are in fact compelled 
to do so ; for in a country where religious })rejudices are so 
strong, none but those wlio cannot get bread elsewhere would 
come to serve Faringees, unless tempted by the hopes of great 
gain, through fair or unfair means. 

“ This, if you reflect, must be particularly the case in a 
country where laws have little force, but where, whatever of 
morality there is in the lower orders, chiefly depends upon their 
religious sentiments, or feelings of allegiance and attachment to 
superiors ; and amongst equals, on the ties which subsist in 
families and tribes. Their religious prejudices are all against us, 
and we neither have, nor can have, any claim on their allegiance 
or attachment, nor the benefit of family ties to guard us in our 
occasional visits to this country ; and we should not therefore 
wonder that we are sometimes cheated ; far less should we pro- 
ceed, as I did this morning, to condemn a whole nation because 
we discover such crimes in those around ns. We ought, in justice 
to tlie Persians, to refer much of what has occurred to our 
peculiar situation in their country, and not write them all down 
rogues, unless we ascertain that they are, as a people, in the habit 
of behaving towards each other, as we have found a few of them 
behave towards us.” 

)Such w'as the Elchee’s doctrine, to w’hich tliere neither was 
any expression of assent or dissent. Some probably believed 
there was reason in what he stated, while others thought there 
was no use in arguing -with iiim on a subject, on which he w'as 
known to lie very prejudiced and impatient. 

T'wo mort) marches brought us to the banks of the river 
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Jagliattee, wliicli rising among the mountains of Kurdistan, after 
fertilizing several valleys in that country, and in the province 
of Aderbejan, flows into the lake of Oormeah. We halted here 
some days ; and were so delighted with the fishing, shooting, 
and hunting, near our encampment, that we should have remained 
longer, but for a report that the plague was in a neighbouring 
village. This determined the Elehee to move ; nor could he be 
induced to remain by the assurance of some KCu'ds, that this 
village was the utmost limit to "which the scourge had ever been 
known to extend in this quarter. 

It would fill a volume, were I to relate the amusing and 
interesting accounts we received from our enterprising friends ; 
who had not only visited many of the least known parts of 
Persia, but had penetrated into the wide and barbarous coimtries 
between that kingdom and India. Their travels, if ever noticed, 
must belong to a future work ; none of them excited my curiosity 
more than those of a gallant and valued friend, who has since 
died tlie death of a soldier. He had traversed the arid plains of 
vSeestan, and visited the famous cities of Mushed and Yezd in 
Khorassan. As he knew Yezd was the chief residence of the 
few Guebres, or worshippers of fire, who still I'eraain in Persia, 
and who live there, under the protection of their chief, who is 
one of the principal magistrates of the town, he had furnished 
himself with letters from the Parsees or Guebres at Bombay, to 
their friends at Yezd. Among these was one from Khoosroo, a 
well known poet, who, like many others, is more famous for the 
quantity than the quality of his rhymes. My friend liad kept 
a copy of this singular production, which was in verse. 

After informing the chief to whom this letter u'as addressed 
that the person who would present it was endowed with many 
qualities, Khoosroo terms him the Vakeel or agent of the Elehee, 
whom he describes as a man “ who never took rest for one 
moment, in one place.’'* This characteristic hit made us all hitigii. 
The Elehee, while he joined in our mirth, defended himself 
against this charge of perpetual motion as well as he could, 
“ Laugh away, gentlemen,” said he, “ but recollect one thing — 
I have never changed my abode, but by the orders of my 
superiors/’ 


KiL yek dem na geerod be-jahee kerra,” 
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We went from the banks of the Jaghattee to a village called 
Jvoozlee. Ascending to the top of a hill, we had a line view of 
Kurdistan, which appeared, far as the eye could reach, an 
interminable cluster of hills. A few scattered huts, and several 
small encampments, were all we could see of human dwellings ; 
and their distance from each other indicated that stage of 
civilization which precedes the congregating of men into villages 
and towns. 

The impressions this prospect made upon our minds, as to the 
character of the people on whose rugged land we were now 
entering, were confirmed the ensuing morning at thi-ee o’clock, 
by the cry of “ Bobbers, robbers! Murder, murder !” All Avas 
irrstantly ill confusion ; trumpets sounded, drums beat to arms ; 
boots destined for the right leg were put on the left, while we 
huddled on our clothes, and ran to our posts. It was too dark 
to see ten yards ; but we soon discovered that there were no 
assailants in the camp. Many of our party who had gone in 
front came back, and every one had a more alarming tale than 
the other. According to them, several men were killed, and a 
hundred mules plundered. While listening to these accounts, 
a Portuguese servant came galloping into camp, exclaiming, 
“ They are murdering all the Christians! May the Lord pre- 
serve us I” The pious ejaculations of the affrighted Joseph 
caused much merriment ; for, as he was the only Christian wlio 
had been in danger, it was evident that his alarm, whatever 
character he desired to give it, was all for himself. 

The Elchee halted till daylight, and then proceeded towards 
the village; where he found his mehmandar, two Kurdish 
chiefs, and three or four principal men of the country, con- 
sulting what Avas to be done. They entreated him to allow them 
to trace the robbers, and recover what had been plundered, 
which Avas noAV found to amount to five mule loads ; but circum- 
stances led to a suspicion that some of those who gave this 
advice were concerned in the robbery, and the Elchee Avas 
consequently in no temper to listen to their counsel. He told 
them not to speak to him, as he neither AAmited their advice nor 
aid : being resolved to deter the natives of Kurdistan from ever 
again meddling Avith an European envoy. They endeavoured, 
but in vain, to pacify him ; he ordered the infantry and baggage 
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to proceed to the next stage, twelve miles distant, and with the 
cavaliy, divided into three parties, swept the connt.ry for eight 
miles," in the direction in which the mules had been carried of. 
Three mtiles and some of the plundered articles wt're found ; 
ami as a security for the remainder, nine head persons of hamlets 
and petty tribes were seized, and taken to our encampment. T'he 
mehmandar and some Kurdish chiefs entreated for their release, 
and crowtls of women and children followed us im})loring mercy ; 
but all received the same answer ; “When every article which 
has been taken is restored or what cannot be found is paid for, 
then, and not a moment before, shall those men be j-ek'ased.” 

The Elchee either was or pretended to be in a grtsit ra,p. 
The mehmandar, who was a favourite, and used to joke with 
him, became alarmed : “ I. now see,” said he, what I had 
before heard, but could not believe, that yon Faringees, wiien 
in a passion, are as great savages as we are, or even as tlie 
Kurds.” 

"When we reached our encampment, the liostages u'ere placed 
in strict confinement, and not allowed to communicate with any 
of their families or tribes. The consequence was what we 
anticipated. The lost mules and the greater part of the baggage 
%vere brought back. Nothing remained unaccounted for, but 
some clothes belonging to the Elchee and his personal servants. 
These were valued at seven hundred and twenty piastres ; which, 
seeing no abatement would be allowed, w'cre at last paid 1.}y the 
collector of the district.* Some hours after the Elchee sent tnr 
this officer, and returned him three hundred ami twenty jnasircs, 
the amount of his personal loss. This unexpected considemiion 
put the collector in good humour. The prisoners, wdjo had 
been alarmed for their lives, were not only released but f.-aste<l ; 
and the Elchee made small, but valued, presents of coloured 
handkerchiefs, knives, and scissoi-s, to several of their wives and 
children, who had folloAved them to our camp. In short, ts, 
gloomy morning was succeeded by a sunshiny evening, aifi our 
kurd friends left us, declaring they would ixiver iiga.in plunder 
any of our tribe; a promise they will probably keep rir brc'ak, 
according as they think they can measure strength with those of 
our race who may visit their country. 

♦ Zabiteh. 
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The Elcliec liaving become not only calm, but in high spirits 
with his success, was visited by the mehmandai’ and others, who 
assured him the news of these transactions would soon spread, 
and protect his camp against all further attempts of plunderers ; 
and certain it is, we were never again assailed during our residence 


Our march for several days was over a very rugged countiy, 
in wdiich there was little cultivation. The pasture appeared 
excellent, and the valleys were watered by small but clear 
streams. The great want in Kurdistan, as in many other parts 
of Persia, is wood. My Indian friend, Soobadar Syed Hooseiu,* 
when riding with me, remarked the great difference in this par- 
ticular between the provinces we had travelled through, and his 
native land. “ These proud Persians,” said he, “ boast of their 
country ; but they have neither shade to protect them from the 
heat of summer, nor fuel to save them from the cold of winter.” 

The day he made this observation, the good Soobadar had 
reason to complain of the want of the latter article ; for, as 
winter w'as yet distant, it being only the 16th of August, none 
\vas furnished, and the cold proved excessive; tlie water in our 
tents was frozen, and Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 34® at 
six in the morning, 

As we approached Sennah, the capital of the province of 
Ardelan, the soil improved, and, if cultivated, would, no doubt, 
produce abundance of grain ; but its rude inhabitants prefer a 
pastoral life. They are, if we may judge from what we saw, an 
uncommonly robust race, and appear uncdianged in their manners 
and customs by the twenty-three centuries which have elapsed 
since the days of Xenophon, who would have no difficulty, if 
permitted to return from the Elysian fields, to recognize the 
descendants of the enemies he encountered amidst these wdhls. I 
made this observation to Baharain Meerza, who had been sent 
by tlie "W’aly of Sennah to welcome the Elchec, ami remarked, 
a,t the same time, the little care or knowledge they liad about 
religion, though all professed that of Mahomed. “ It is all veiy 
true,” he said, “ but two or three days will bring you to Sennah, 


* Kooluular is the higliest rank a native can attain in tlie Indian anny. 
This aallaiit soldier is now soobadar major of the body guard of the governor 
of Madras. , , , : 
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and you will then see that though we are Kurds, and have a pride 
in being so, we are not all barbarians.” 

The evening before we went to Sennah, I read the introduetory 
pages of the history of the Kurds. It is written by a native ; 
and, according to this patriotic author, all the virtue and courage 
this world has ever known w'as nurtured amid the wiltls and 
mountains of Kurdistan. Its inhabitants, he affirms, attained 
great glory in former ages, and would liave subjected the uni- 
verse, but for the caution of the prophet Mahomed, who, .struck 
by the fierce look and gigantic form of a Kurd ain])us.';sadoi% 
prayed to God that this formidable race might never be, united. 
This prayer was heard, adds my autlior ; and the warriors of 
Kurdistan have ever since been at variance with eacli otJier. 

Sennah is so surrounded by hills that the town is not seen till 
you are close to the suburbs. We w'ere pleased with its apj^eijr- 
ance : the houses arc well built ; aud the gardens and cultivation 
in its vicinity came in strong and pleasing contru.st with the 
rugged lands through which we had travelled for the last eight 
days. 

Two sons of Aman ollah Khan, the Waly, or prince, came 
wdth three hundred horse to meet, and welcome us to tlie court 
of their father. I was delighted with the eldest of these boys. 
Thougb only ten years of age, he rode and managed a very 
spirited charger with great address. In his conversation he was 
free and unembarrassed, mixing tbe simplicity of the cbild with 
the information of the man. He had, he said, been in all parts 
of his father’s territorie.s, and appeared well acquainted with the 
various tribes by which they wei’e inhabited, answering every 
question put to him by the Elchee on this subject with icinarkablc 
clearness and correctness. 

The day after our arrival, we went to visit the Waly, who 
received us in a magnificent style. We found him attended by 
his principal officers ; and the two boys, who had come to mtH‘t 
us, were standing close to their father. The Elchee wished 
to be seated ; but that, he was informed, was against the etiqueUe 
of tiiis petty court. That etiquette however was disiurbed. A 
man came into tbe room, and spoke to the Waly in tlie Kiirdis'h 
dialect. The prince laughed ; and on the Elchee a.sking ;i hat 
was tbe matter — “ Nothing,” said be, “ except that a spoilt tthikl 
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of mine, not four years of age, declares he will put himself to 
death, unless allowed to see you as well as his brothers.” The 
Elchee entreated he might make his appearance, saying he was 
fond of children, and much flattered by the boy’s anxiety to see 
him. Soon after, in marched this desperate little Kurd, loaded 
witli fine clothes. He was tolerably bold at first, but took alarm 
when pressed by the Elchee to sit near him ; he appeared parti- 
cularly startled by the cocked hat and high feather. The Elchee, 
observing this, took out the feather and gave it him to play Avith. 
This act of conciliation was completely successful. After 
amusing himself with the feather for some time, the little fellow 
ventured to take up the hat, examined it, and other parts of our 
dress, and in a feiv minutes began to chatter in a manner which 
delighted the father, w-ho seemed much pleased Avith the attention 
paid to his favourite. 

The "VYaly having returned the Elchee’s visit, and invited us 
to dine Avith him, Ave Avent to his palace, a small but handsome 
building. The hall in which Ave were received Avas forty feet 
long, tAventy-four broad, and thirty high A facing of white 
marble covered the Avails of this apartment to the height of eight 
feet, above that it Avas painted and richly gilt. The chequered 
gilding of the roof had an appearance like mosaic, which pro- 
duced a good effect. Adjoining to this hall, and one step more 
elevated, Avas a room twenty-four feet by eighteen, connected 
AA'ith the interior of the palace by folding-doors, so admirably 
finished, and the gilding of Avhich so exactly corresponded Avith 
the other ornaments of the apartment, that Avhen shut it was 
difficult to discover them. The front of the hall was supported 
by four richly carved and gilt pillars, and opened on a terrace 
commanding a vicAV of the town. On this terrace was a fountain, 
adapted to its size and that of the building. 

Persia is famous for its carpets; but none I had ever seen 
surpassed in beauty that on which the Waly and his guests 
Avere seated in this hall of his fathers. He appeared to have 
great pride in introducing the Elchee to the persons by 
Avhom he Avas surrounded. Hone of them, he said, counted less 
than eight or nine generations in the service of his family, and 
some had been its firm and attached adherents during a period of 
four centurie.s. 
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‘‘ My country,” lie conclncled, “ is uliovc Hvo hundred miles 
in icng-th, and noarlj’- as niueli in bmullh. W'e oive anti pay 
allegiance to the kings of Persia, but we arc exempted irom tiiat 
severity of rule which often ruins our neighltours. wlitj possess 
rich plains and wealthy cities. Ardelau presents little temp- 
tation to an invader. It abounds in nothing,” he added, smiling, 
but brave men and hardy horses.” 

The Waly was pleased to find we ha<l, from perusing the 
history of Kurdistan, become acquainted with till tiie great 
fitmilies of that country, and were familiar with the names and 
action.s of some of the most rtmowued of his ancestors, lie Ii:«l 
a copy of the same history, hut it wanted some jiassoges 
wdiich were in that of the Elchee, which he borrowed to have 
them transcribed. The Elchee was pleased, wlieu his volume 
was returned, to find an addition, whieh brought up tho 
lustoiy of the Walios of Ardelau to tho present date, with 
a most flattering and highly coloured account of the arrival 
of the Britisli mission at Sennah ; an event which the author, 
in a truly eastern style, predicted would kenccforwai’d be detiiaed 
an epoch in the annals of that principality. 

The town of Sennah, which lies in K. lat. 35“ 12', enjoys a 
fine climate ; tlie small valley in which it is situated being pro- 
tected from the severity of the winters in this elevated country, 
by the hills around it. The prince ami las chiefs live in great 
luxury, and the inhabitants have all the ai»pc>arance of enjoying 
competence, if not affluence. Among them were findy families 
of Nestoriaa Cliristians, the heads of which, udth their pastor, 
visited the Elchee. There were many of the same sect, the 
good priest informed ns, in Kurdistan, wlio had residerl there 
ever since its separation from .the Greek churcli, a jjeriotl of 
thirteen centuries. As for liimself and his little Hock, he adiled. 
they had a .small church at Sennah, and were, as their faflmrs 
had been, not only tolerated, but protected by the princes of 
Ardelan. This may in part be ascribed to tluiir ijeiiig indus- 
trious aiul useful citizens, as they are almost all either CvVilzuns 
or nianufacturer.s. 

From sulweqnont convemations wdneh the Eh'diee had with 
the Waly, it appeared that though the kings of IVn-nia had never 
attempted to establish their own authority over Ardt!];-.n, or to 
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interfere with its internal administration, they have often dis- 
turbed its qnict, by fomenting discord in the family of its ruler ; 
and more than once have obtained a temporary influence and 
power, by aiding a discontented or revolted prince, to overthrow 
the direct line of succession. 

Tlie contrast between the inhabitants of Sennah and of tlie 
neighbouring' hills is singularly striking. The first are little 
difi'erent in their habits from citizens in Persia, while the latter 
are even more rude than the wandering tribes of that country. 
You meet them, wutching their flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, within five or six miles of the small but luxurious capital, 
and are sur})rised to find that it is with pity, not envy, they 
regard its inhabitants. They glory in the state and splendour 
of the prince and chiefs to whom they owe hereditary allegiance, 
but look with contempt on the unwarlike, but more civilized 
community, with whom those they obey are immediately sur- 
rounded. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, Kermen Shah, once the 
residence of tlie mighty Khoosroo ; Bagdad and its caliphs, the 
renowned port of Balsorah, and the southern shores of the 
Persian Gulph, are all befoi^e me. But here these volumes must 
close. My efforts to amuse, and perhaps inform my readers, 
are interrupted by circumstances, wdiich, though they forbid 
promise, warrant a hope, that if we are pleased with each other 
we may meet again. 
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